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SYDNEY: THE CITY. 

i'he Approaches to the City—The Heads—The Harbour—The GaWens—Public Buildings—Hyde Park—Caption 
Cook’s Statue—The Streets—Stoam Trains—fitt and George Streets—New Post Office—Chinese Quarter 
—Circular Quay—History of Sydney Cove—The Tank Stream—The Town Hall—Peel Market. 


iT HERE art! two principal approaches to Sydney, the one by 

sea, the other by land. The express from Melbourne runs 
through, by way of Albury, in less than twenty hours, and for 
thAse who softer from sea-sickness the railway journey has its 
advantages. The entrance into Sydney by rail, is, however, 
dull, flat, and unprofitable; whereas the approach by sea is 
full of interest, and creates a delight which can never bo 
forgotten. The North and South Heads of Sydney Harbour 
stand separated by a mile of troubled waters. Oil the south 
the grey and yellow sandstone cliffs of the coast trend to a 
point of little altitude, while the North Head is a bold and 
almost perpendicular cliff, conspicuous at a great distance because 
of its height and its peculiarly uncompromising appearance. As the 
. OTATutfor cafiaw cook. ^ incoming vessel enters the Heads Her bow points directly towards 
another bold rocky point only some three-quarters of a mile* distant from the South 
Head. This .is Middle Head, the southern point of the f/itrance to Middle Harbour. To 
anyone looking in from the outside ooean, this last-mfentioned headland appears to mark 
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the limit of the land-locked waters, and it was this fact, probably, that led* Captain Cook 

to pass over the plac§ of small importanco. Once inside the Headst a.wide and* 

• apparently endless expanse of waters is disclosed, and as tbS vessel steams along the 

channel to the south ahd w£st, innumerable wooded headlands, with thqir corresponding 
bays* ore passed in qpick succession. • 4 

. No words can fitly* describe the wonders of this magnificont scone; no pencij 

£an adoquafely picture its beauty. Anthony Trollope, writing of it, says: “ I despair of 
feeing able to convey to any reader my own idea of "the beauty of Sydney Harbour. * I 
have seen nothing equal to it in the way of land-locked scenery; nothing second to it 
Dublin Bay, thq Bay of Spozia, New York, and the Cove of Cork, are all picturesquely 
fine. Bantry Bay, with its nocfks of sea running up to Glengariff, is very lovely. But 
they are not equal to Sydpoy, Either in shape, in colour, or in variety ... It is so 
inexpressibly lovoly that'Yt makes a man ask himself whether it would not he worth 
, his while to move his household gods to the eastern coast of Australty, in order that 
he tnighf look at it as long as he can look at anything.” # 

The windings and turnings of this inland sea are virtually endless? The shoreline 
is said to have been calculated, and to amount to not less than several hundred miles, 
f’h'e map M Port Jackson also shows eighty-two well-marked bays and nine glands, 
apd ea^h bay is a jloliglit to the eyes,•each island a jeftel set,in silver. Slftirk island 
. is a beautiful spot, and of no inconsiderable size; but, as it is uficd for a quarantine 
ground for cattle, it is little visited and litflo known. Clark Island is a favourite pic¬ 
nicking and fishing ground; and a little nearer is the City Garden Island, which was once 
truly a natural garden, but is now being fitted for a naval depot, and has lost much of 
its beauty. Tradition has it that this was a favourite duelling ground in the old days* 
when the home regiments were stationed in Sydhey, and it is said that certain skeletons 
have been dug up here, which gives colour to the story. 

Not far from Garden Island is Fort Denison, a stnall stone fort and Martello'tower, 
built on a low-lying reof; ft is of no real value as a defence in those days of modern 
improvements, and is no longer seriously reckoned among tho harbour defences. The 
best of these are stationed a little closer to tho city, in Farrii Cove, where tho Nelson, 
the Mimnda? and other men-of-war lio at anchor. Beyond the Nelson strettAies tho 

* north shore, and a few hundred yards astern of her peeps out a charming poidt of 
land, which bears the curious name of Mrs. Macquarie’s Chair, Mrs. Macquarie being 
tho wife of* one of our most popular eRrly Governors. 

The Botanical Gardens, of which a view is given on page 29, slope down gently 
‘ to tho very qdgft of tho water. These Gardens take their horseshoe form from the 
•Covjp, and # aro amofig the most beautiful in tho world, owing veiy much of their beauty 
,to Nature herseif. Here may be seen almost every variety of plants of tropical and* 
semi-tropical growth, the magnificent Norfolk Island pine being specialty prominent; 
Long, sloping, well-kept lawns of emerald-green invite repose,* and, though the* city is 
not far distant, its noise is heturcl only as a gentle murmur, mingling pleasantly with the 
wash of the feea on the low’se&w&U which forms the northern border of the Gardens. 
Just <to$pin/ this wall may be seen the white wings ot yachts, and the masts and 
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colours of the'toen-of-war beyond Between us and them many a bright flower-bdd rfhd 
•many a graceful shrub break the long stretch of sunlit gredto, And over the whole is 
felt tfie happy influence of the azure waters, sparkling and brimming over with delight 
^ruly J,he people of Sydney* afe blessed in the possession of these Gardens. Ai$ 
the blefibing appears to be well appreciated On Saturdays and Sundays, when* the 
forking world is at rest, hundreds of meh, women, and children may be seen enjoying, 
themselves here, for the place, fortunately, is within easy access of‘almost ekery part f$ 
the city, fcnd within fifteen minute’ walk of Wouloomooloo, whore many of the pooref 

population live 0 The favourite_ * 

walk is through the Domain, 'Sk \)u\\iv, 

round Macquarie’s Point, and 

• back through the Gardens Tins ^ 

r Domain 9 is a very Ihno park, ’ ir ^JhMp jr ' 

some eighty or more acres in 

extent, aud as it lies higher thau | •“UkJ Kw fa 

. ‘the^BotAnical Gardens, it presents \ ^ f M ■ 

many points from which distant a 

views ^may be obtained On its li/mf}' 

eastetfn ftfco lie the quiet waters ^ 

of Wooloomooloo Hay, in winch XmM 

are reflected the pleasant villas 

and gardens* of Potts Point Hero y)° 0 ' v Ww 

alsy are tho bathing grounds, -—* f / Ll 11 '^^pnty* '**$$//1 

‘fenced off from the hateful } <yd«h4 1 WSg/LniS RRY " U4 * fX/i 

shark, the bc'te voire of Austialuui , ***~- F jmn~-• - - \ N \ \vWwu 

j bathers, by secure polisadmgs f *r w V "Jf;,J|'| 

>To the south of the Domain 'j' ,ARR,CK ' 1L,h " ATER,ol \ R 

author public park, named after s — j f 

tho Hyde Park of tho mother jffifnlfll 

country, stretches away, 'with its f****^jL »■—* s 

leafy Avenues and flower-walks, * • , . 

over an area of some fifty acres-—- 

Agam, on the north, the Domain 

is bounded by the Inner Domain, which included the well-kept grounds of Government 
Hpuse. Government House itself stands on the western point of Farm Cove, Mrs 
Macquarie's Chair occupying tho eastern point, while the Botanical Gairiens lie extended 
between. From every part of these grounds tho views # obtained of the water ^are perfect' 
in loveliness. , , J „ 

• It* is eitremely difficult—and, in truth, well-nigh impossible—to convey to one 
who tias not* visited Sydney any adequate idea of the * beauties of its scenery The 
pencil of thtf artist has done what pencil can do, bpt tfhe divine glories of the 
Sydney skies do not allow of reproduction. Op bright sunny doming, such 
as is enjoyed on at least six days' out of every seven, the waters of*,the Harbour 
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reflbct tho brilliancy and colour of the sky. Jndeed, the colours are vivid to such a 
degree that if we mighte* imagine it possible for the artist to depict the very same 
colours on his canvas, the ordinary untravelled Englishman would denounce his painting 
a# unreal and such as cannot be seen in nature. Bflt here they are repeated aayAfter 
day In all their glory* • + 

“Tho'sun is warm, the sky is clear, * 

, Tho waves are dancing fast and bright; 

Blue isles and bluer mountains wjpar * 

K The purple noon’s transparent might; 

The breath of the moiBt earth is light 
Around its unexpended buds; 

Like many a voice of one delight, 

The winds,’ the birds,’ the ocean floods, 

The' city’s voice itself is soft like Solitude's ’* 

f * * 

This sunny gladness, this joy of* earth and sky, is tho one great characteristic of 
life in Sydney. Nature here breathes this feeling of jubilancy into the hearts of men 
continually, and it is not too much to say that the influence of her inspiration \*an 
he .discerned even amid the wetfr-and-tear of everyday life. How can it be othdtwise 
when ,she cbestows such cheery greeting morning after morning as we go to wo^k, and 
blesses us as. we return > % <■ * l * 

This trait of genial brightness is everywhere noticeable, and if tho Gardens and parks 
arc full of it, the famous Maoquarie Street, which skirts them, is no less so. Macquarie 

Street runs north and south from the water’s edge paRt 
* v 1 the Government House Grounds and the Domain Gates, 

S s.1 ^ 

j tiut'f ‘^\\ and contains several important buildings. The Free 

^ ‘ Public Library, tho Colonial Soere- 

— ‘ tary’s Oflico, the House of Assembly, 

and the Legislative Council Chamber, 
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mctoths the si&ooth asplialte path under the thick shade of these troo£f*is‘ a favourite 
promenade for all classed and in the mornings and evenings especially there may be 1 
r seen hero one long continuous stream of persons of both sexes going to and returning 
from the business of the day. This walk at one point passes close by thg statvfb of 
Captain Cook, tho .great explorer being represented at the moment when the glSd sight 
jof this glorious land first'bursts upon him. Between this statue and the Museum runs r 
tSollege Street, which «kirts Hyde Park along its entire length. The College, from which 
the stroot obtains its name, is the old Sydney Grammar School—an excellent school, 
in which many 6f tho "most eminent men in tho colony receivod their education. 
Separated from the Grammar School by only a small garden stands the Sydney Museum, 
a sevoro and massive building, vjjry well lighted, and admirably adapted for its purpose. 
Hero may be seen specimens of all the birds, beasts, and fishes of Australia Without * 
a visit to some such < collection it wodld bo impossible to form any fair appreciation 
, of tho country itself, or the forms of life which it contains. A sboifc distance from 
t the Museum, stands tho Roman Catholic Cathedral, which promises to bo, whom finished, 
the finest building in Sydney, and will be larger than many of tho famous Cathecfrals’ , 
of tho mother country. It is being built slowly, but then it is being built for all lime. 
Moreover, no debt is incurred, but little by little is added as the money is obtained. 

From Collbge Street it is only to step across Macquarie Street, and' theh wc 
* commenco tho easy decline of King Stroot, which, running east and west, and crossing 
Phillip, Elizabeth, Pitt, and George Streets, thus passes through tho eontre of tho city 
till it reaches the waters of Darling Harbour. Near tho eastern end of "King Street 
stands St. James’s Church and tho Supremo Court House, both ugly buildings, ,but 
interesting because of their connection with the history of the town and colony.' 
Unfortunately, while both are ugly and interesting, they differ from each other in 
one fespect. The former, whieh we may describe as belonging to the “ Early Australian ” ' 
order of architecture, is at any rate well suitod for tho purposes for which it is/ 
intended. The Supreme Court House is altogether unsuitable—small, badly lighted, 
and bad for sound. It is, indeed, in every way inferior to many of the Court Houses 
in the small country towns of the colony. 

Along one frontage of tho Supreme Court, and at right angles to King'Street, 

1 runs Elizabeth Street, with its tram-lines. Tho tram-cars, heavy and hideous, ait) drawn 
by steam motora From the Bridge Street terminus they run to almost all the suburbs, 
even as far "as to Botany and Coogee, jfhd the system is still being constantly extended. 
Whon first introduced, these steam trams were the cause of many accidents, and frqm 
a soction of tjie public there has from tho first been a constant outcry against them; 
but < the cqnvenioncfe of the majority is greatly served by their use, and now, when 
.accidents do occur, they are in most cases due to the i^gligqnce of the sufferers. 
For any visitor to Sydney who has only a limited amount of rime at his disposal) these" 
trams afford an excellent means -of seeing the different ports of the city.» Mounted on 
the top of a Bondi, Wavofley,,*Coogee, or Botany car, a stranger may during the trip see 
a very considerable -portion of tVe pity, and form some idea of its extent and of the 
nature of <the surrounding country; and, should* he choose any of the three first 
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named, he t will obtain on the way most beautiful bird’s-eye views of Sydney and "the 
%£ue mountains beyond, with the blue waters of Botany Bay and the dark foliage of 
the National Park stretching far to the south. On his return, ho should get off the 
traA at* t^o intersection of#Eli*abfeth and King Streets, and Walk down the latter to* 
see Pitt Street and George Stroot These are the two principal thoroughfares of 
the city, and contain many of the large^ business warehouses. Both, running more 
op less parallel to each other, commence from Dawes Street and the Waters of the 
Sydney Cove, and extend through the city till they reach the suburbs of Bedfefn 
and Darlington * * <> 



Hbre, more than anywhere, the imagination is carried back over the past hundred 

years, and the mind is struck with the contrast between the place as it is now and as it * 

was then. Then the ground had only been hurriedly cleared, and a few small huts 

marked the linos now known as Pitt and Georg*? Streets Between these a 'small stream 

flawed quietly down into the waters of the Harbour It was long knowi? as the Tank 

stream, from the numerous tanks which were placed there by the* colonists for the 

purpose of storing water as a supply in seasons of drought Now* this old stream has 

vanished underground, and, bricked into the form of a tunnel, serves to carry off th^ 

> drayiage. a • > 

Thousands of tons* of sandstone, bricks, and nfortar ‘have been reared above it, and 

on both sides,*into public offices, warehouses, and shops’ ‘From early dawn till midnight 

a ceaseless* traffic passes, and during business hours tljio noise of omnibus^, hansom cabs, 

and vehicles of every description, and the crush of foot-passengers on the. pavements, 

« « • * ' 
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betfr a close resemblance to, the scenes characteristic of the capital of the dfbther country. 
Hero is, indeed, a little kbndon, differing from the old metropolis chiefly in> the absence * 
of smoke, and darknebs, and fog. Sometimes, indeed, there may be, to some ^ tastes, a 
' little too much sun; but, i( there bo, the long lin& t>f verandah afford ap excellent 
protection. From ,end to end of all tho principal streets, and not only in the principal 
.streets but in many of 'the* smaller lanes, and byways, strong, substantial verandahs, 
<3# considerable height extond across the entire width of t the pavements, so that in 
the middle of summer, when the sun is highest,'it is possible to walk for miles 
without ‘•exposing 'oneself y to its rays. In rainy weather also thepe awnings are a 
great protection } and under tho heavy tropical rains which are not infrequent in Sydney 
< this is an important matter. T'hese uses, however, are only incidental, for the chief 
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object of tho verandahs is, doubtloss, to protect the goods displayed in tho windows 
' of the <* tradespeople. The people themselves, of both sexes, conform closely to the 
' TCngliah fashions of dress, and present in this point no marked peculiarities for 
observation. By tho men, even in the summer months, tall black hats and black 
coats are commonly worn, and those items which in England are generally regarded 
as necossary 1 parts of a Sydney outfit, viz., white ducks and helmet, are here seldom 
seen. In the t coftntry, helmets and slouch hats are frequently worn; but in Sydney 
duel* a head-dress would at present be regarded as ovirL Perhaps before long the 
custom may chaiige. At present, at any rate, the fact remains * that in the general 
view of a Sydney street these reminders of a warm climate/ are not by 1 any msans' 
conspicuous. 

Probably, the host course .for a visitor who wishes to understand the city of Sydney 
is to take a ^iew of* it from the v top of one of the many towers of large buildings 
Of these the'‘most remarkable is that belonging to the new Post Office, an immense 
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stnfcture of w&rm-tinted sandstone, with one /ace to Geoige Street amt ctoe to Pitt # 
Street The tower is Somfe two hundred and fifty feet in height, and from *the top, 
which is easily reached, a most extensive view may be obtained both of the city 
apgl of the harbour. George* Street is overlooked fcTr *bhe -greater part .of jjas length, 
and *,t its far extremity the extensive buildings of the Sydney University stJhd up 
boldly against the sky. Should the ascent pf * the Post Office tower bo considered too 
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arduous an iftulertaking, similar views may be obtained from the tops of some of tlje 
largo furniture ^warehouses, where a comfortable lift carries the visitor to his lofty point 

df vif>w • 

• • 

, At the northern end of George Street we come into what is knqwn as Lower George 
Street. Here it is that the Cliinese residents most do congregate, and the locality .has 
thus come to bear tho name of the Chinese Quarter. The roa'dway on both sines is 
bordered by Chinese stores, alternating with English public-houses; and Scattered here 
and there, wilti entrances chiefly \,frem the byways and alleys, are the opium dens. 
Over these .thfi authorities keep a constant and saltitary supervision, checking in gTeat 




























phchomona, constitutes ono of the sights o’f 
Sydney The foul’ plague of leprosy—now, 
as in old time, perhaps the most fearful, 
certainly the most relentless, of diseases—has 
been inlroduced by this people here, as in 
America and in every other portion of the 
globe in which they ha\e been allow'd to 
settle But the Government medical au¬ 
thorities are much on the alert, and on the 
<*first suspicion of the disease, and before the 
symptoms have had time to develop, the 
patient is removed to tlie Little Bay Hos¬ 
pital, “and thcie secluded from all contact 
with the outside world. 

The northern end of Lower George „„„_„„ 

Street brings us to the Circular Quay, 

<j]tase to that part of it where tho Peninsular and Oriental steamers are usually 
berthed. The sketch given on page 13 is taken from a part of Davfres,Point which is 
still further north than this, and shows the long renph of tho Quay. This is the bay 
knotyn to the first .colonists as Sydney Cove, and chosen by them*on account of its 
depth andeeasy anchorage. Everywhere, close to tho very *hore-line, tho chart marks 
not fess than four fathoms. In the immediate foreground is a portion of the old 
and useless ‘Dawes Point Battery. In ihe middle (Jjstanco the Brisbane steamers 
lie alongside, and in tho^ background on thfe. le& of tho picture, and on tho 
eastern bank of Sydney Cove starid some of the wool stores; behind’these rise tho 
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turrfets of Government House and the leafy grounds of the Domain. **T|te Circular 
Quay itself is always iuli' of life. The large vessels of the ^ Peninsular and’Oriental 
Company and the Mossageries steamers, and the hundreds of small steamboats carrying 
passengers from all parts of the Harbour, present? if brilliant and pleasipg sodne. 
* , « • After feasting the 8^e on 



all this movement and busy 
life, it is interesting to road 
the account of the sftme Way 
given in the history pub¬ 
lished in 1798 by David 
Collins, a Judge Advocate 
and Secretary of tho Colony. 
According £o the description 
of this author, “ the spot 
chosen for the landing-place 
was at the head of tho Cove 
(Sydney Cove), near the run 
of fresh water, which stole 
’ silently along through a very 
thick wood, the stillness of 
which had then, for tho first 
time since the Creation, been 
interrupted by the rude 
sound of the labourer’s axe” 
Tho “run of fresh water” 
here referred to, aftorwards 
called the Tank stream, is 
shown in the plan of Sydney 
Cove in Governor Phillip’s 
narrative of his voyage to 
Botany Bay, published in 
1789, nine years previous to 
the account of David Collins. 
This plan, which is dated 
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of the Harbour extending 


much farther inland than they do at present—as far almost as the spot on which the 
Sydney Morning 71 craid Office now stands. Here, too, the Tank is seen flowing into the 
Harbour waters, and forming a broad estuary, with sandy beaches. The whols of this, as 
we have already said, has long since been covered with buildings, and, as fas as physical 
appearancos go. no trace remarns of what the place was in the past. Yet,’ after reading 
these descriptions of “Sydnoy as il was, and examining the old pictures of the “place, it is 
easy, by paying attention to the natural slope of the ground, to trace the course of the old 
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Tank strea\p. *for at least a part of its distance. In Bridge Street the> indications!are 
quite clear, for on either side there is a slope down to wherQ the Old Bridge stood 
Ifost of the buildings of Sydney have already been described, but two still remain,^ 
bottk of which, deserve mention. ,The first is the Town Halli the exterior of which 
has neft* secured universal admiration. The second is Peel Market,^which presents a scene 
J full of human interest. Here are not only buyers and sellers, abut disinterested spectators 
who have no thought of buying, but go only to see and be seen. Jlie ’climate of Sydngy 
tdmpts every one out of doors, and in the long evenings hundreds and thousands tiinu 
out for a strolL On summer evenings, and especially on Saturday* the crowds in tho 
principal streets are a sight worth seeing. On such nights the pavements oro far too 
narrow to hold the people, who swarm out into the roadway till omnibus and cab 
, * traffic is well-nigh stopped. At no time during the week are the streets so thronged, 
for pewple come from all the surrounding suburbs, and s\varm to see the various 
street shows, ajul to listen to the musie of the street bands, some of which are by no 
means t .9 bo despised. The scene is a gay one, and the hearts of the people are glad, 
and Sydney on these occasions, as on all others, maintains her character as the gay 
and joyous city of the South, whose pleasures cannot bo understood until they are 
oxporjcncod, nor its beauties realised until they are seen. j ’ ' 
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Uoogoe Bay—Maroubro Bai—The North Head--The South Head 
- Long- Bay—Botany Bay—Little Bay—Hospital for Lepers 
-Point Sutherland— Illawarra—The University—Newtown 
—Parramatta—The Champion Course—Rydo—Old &ov*rn- 
" ment House—Watson's Bay—The Gup—Wreck of the Dun¬ 
bar —Middle Harbour—Manly—Double Bay and Boso Bay. 

HHHE suburbs of Sydney are as varied as they are 
numerous and delightful. There are harbour 
suburbs and river suburbs, inland suburbs and coa3i 
suburbs, suburbs of wood and suburbs of brick and 
mortar. They aro so numerous that it is po easy 
task to remember them, and so variod that i\ is 
impossible to give any idea of their beauties. It 
would, indeed, be difficult to find any town so gifted as Sydney is in its surroundings. 
London has Its Brighton, fifty miles diltant, and yet highly appreciated. But Sydney 
is surrounded with a number of miniature Brightons all within a distance of some 
fivo or six mil^s. * A circle drawn from the Post Office as a centre with a six mile 
rfcdius would take iit Bondi and ^Vaverley, Coogee, and all the coast between. Take 
Qoogee Bay as ah example. Tho tram runs down from the City, terminus, in Bridge 
Street, in less than three-quarters of an hour, skirting two sides of Hydt# Par|e, and 
running through the entire length of Moore Park—a favourite resefrt of those who are 
given to athletics—and then between the Race Course and the Water Reserve, so that the 
journey is a pleasure in itself 'Passing through Randwick, which will be 'afterwards 
described, the dam soon commences to descend the easy slopes of the hills which .run down 
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to the sea. \A> sudden curve, and tho beautiful Bay of Coogee is displayed. Tho beach 

itself is small—barely half a mile in length—but composed of the fjnest golden sand, with 

a gentlJ slope down to tlie water. Looking out to sea on the left, to the north of * the > 

Bay, Vie*sqes a rocky promoatoiy* running out into the water. It ?s of no great height, but 

is renwMtable for its beauty. Under that overhanging ledge is a natural seat—a favourite 

,.resort, where one may sit in safety and*watch the huge*breakers dashing themselves, 

upon tho reef below. This reef runs out for some distance, and exactly parallel to it i^ 

another ledge of rocks of equal length, distant from the first some hundred feet At the 

seaward end of tljese reefs a line of sunken rocks serves as a barrier to keep out the 

sharks and other things of danger, and within this, and between the reefs, lies the most 

charming basin which it has ever been the writer’s lot to behold. No such bathing- 

places exists anywhere along this coast; and the old watefing-placcs of the mother country, 

Brightoft and Hastings, Ramsgate, Scarborough, ^ind Tenby, have, no place that can bfc 

compared with-it.' Whether in calm or storm this Coogeo basin is equally delightful. 

Art has assisted Nature, and years ago the rocks were out and hollowed ontf, and the 
# * > 
depth 'of tho basin much increased, so that now, even in tho lowest tides, the bather 

can J dive off tho rocks into a good depth of water, while in a high tide there is not 

less, in some places, than from eighteen to twenty feet. , ’ • 

i5ut the best time to see tho basin is when thfere is a good wind, from the south and 

east After an easterly gale a long swell sets in, reaching right across the Bay from one ,, 

of its headlands to tho. other. More than half a mile away the swell may bo seen rolling 

in, and as it’swocps onward, tho reef forming the seaward barrier of the bathing-place seems 

to brace itself up to rooeivo tbe shock. The wave, upraised, dashes* itself madly against 

the rocks, tho water shoots up to a height of thirty or forty feet, and falls in snow-white 

foam into the basin. Tons of water thus falling at a time, it requires a moderately good 

swimmer to battle against the weight; but after the first fall there is little risk, and it 

, is oasy to avoid this first fall by diving to the bottom. Now and then an incautious 

qt inoxpcrienced bather is caught by such a wave, and is lifted like a straw and carried 

over the landward reef; but accidents are very rare, and tho basin will always retain 

its supremacy over all the places along the coast. On the opposite side of tho Bay is 

the ladies’ bathing-place, whero a lamentable accident once occurred, throe ladiqs being 

washed out to sea by tho rebound of a wave, and drowned. But all danger of such J 

a casualty has now been provided against. Half a mile from the beach is a low rocky 

island, over which, after a gale, the seas coihpletely sweep; thus it forms a most 

charming object in the general view. This island was evidently in formed ages a part 

of the headland just to tho south of tho Bay, and in low tides a sunken reef may still 

be observed connecting the two, and affording an unmistakable indication of thq 

extensive encroachments of the sea upon tho land at this spot. > 

0 Bleaaani villas are dotted everywhere on the surrounding hills, and half-way between 

Coogee and HUndwish stands the palace of the Bishop of Sydney, nestling amid its leafy 

surroundings.' Coogee in years to come will doubtless *be thickly built over, but at 

present its residents have plenty of breathing space. All round it fyiere are most 

delightful walks and drives. I'ake, for instance, the talk to the South Head of M,aroubra 

< 0 • * 
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Bay. Both headlands of 'Maroubra Bay are noted for the grandeur e o|f their rook 
scenery. The sandstone here is the same as it is along the coast to th| Qjorth, but 
r for 'some reason which it would be difficult to explain the 0 sea has washed Ht into 
more fantastic shapes and bolder faces. The North, Head ( is fully fhrep hundreds feet 
high* coming down sheer into deep water. At its base,.in a position which iftyhardly 
accessible ex,on in'the lowest tide, is a large? low cavern, reaching far back into the* 1 
recesses of the rofek, %nd the resort of creatures to which imagination may lend terrific 
^tributes. Above the entrance to this cave, and about half-^ay up the face of (the rock, 
is a sloping ledge, .which juts out further than the rest of the promontory. This is the 
favourite spot of the most intrepid of the coast fishermen, for from this ledge a man 
may throw his weighted lino far into the depths of water, and into a well-known 
fishiiig-ground. The wonder is f ihat the man himself ever gets back alive, for, looked 
at froih one side, it appeals impossible for him to keep his footing, apd if he quee lost. 
it nothing could save him. Not far above his head, at the very verge of the summit, 
is a monumental stone to mark the spot where a woman slipped and was Jaunched 
‘into eternity! Many schnappors and other fish are caught both Ifere and <m Q,he e 
Southern Headland, while the long stretch of sand between the two is the place .for 
mullet and whiting. The South Headland is barely so high as that to the North, 
but is still more curiously marked $ and whilst it is impossible, save to a »nian 
.with the agility of a goat or chamois, to pass round- the face of the latter, in the 
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• former a path, 

cut by the 

wavgs, winds 

f 6/ a full half- 

mile under 

overhanging 

nlountains • <af 

•rock. There is 
* 

one spot here 
which is known 
as “ The Bless¬ 
ings,” and this 
is fkrtioularly worthy of a visit, 
The name is a somewhat fanci¬ 
ful one, the place poetically 
taking its designation fronf the 
shojvers of silver spray which are 
constantly falling here. The Sandstone 
blocks are jointed with great uniformity,* 
and have worked into immense masses, with 
flat faces, placed at right angles to each other. 
The effect of this is that a huge perpendicular shoot has been formed, so that even 
oij a calm day, whon there is but slight motion in tho jvator, the waves rushing 
against the faces of the rock fiijd here a vent, and are thrown up to a considerable 
hoiglxt, aftording a beautiful sight as they, fall and rise again In rough weather it 
is unsafe to go near tho place, for tho high soas sweep* not only liem, but far overhead, 

and the bare tables of water-worn rock above show the height to which tho water 

re&ches • 

A steep climb pow brings us to the top, and a good scramble through the scrub 

for something like a milo will suffico to reach the calmer shores of Long^ Bay. This, 

*as its name implies, is an inlet of unusual length, and somewhat narrow. In consequence 
of its peculiar shape, the seas which lash tho shores of Maroubra, Oougee, and BonduBays 
are here somowhat quieted, and this circumstance gives a peaceful character to the scenery. 
The southern and western shores are well wooded, and through* tjie woods a good 
military road loads down to the very beach Thick beds of bracken line the sides of 
the road, a small cottage or two peeping through the woods show signs 'of encroaching 
civilisation, and the fisherman’s boats rock themselves invitingly upon the waters. Fol-« 
lowing the soqthem shore for a short distance, tho visitor will find one of tho few 
memorial# of the time, not very long ago, when all those shores, from South Head to 
Long BSy and bdybnd to Botany, wore the favourite haiihts of the aborigines. Here, 
ilhder an overhanging ledge of sandstone, which Srops oufcjstrongely in the middle of a 
grassy slope in the wood, was the " gibber-gunyah,” or stone dwelling, of th\ typ,ck fellows. 
When, not long ago, tile floor *of this “ gunyah ” was dug up with piokaifc sfid shovel,* 
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many stono axes and spear-heqds, together with bones of various descriptions, were 
discovered. In all probability many still would be found there if dote search werf ^iado. 
At Bondi similar weapons, with skulls and other remains, have frequently been dug up; 
and the collector of curiosities of this sort would find all «this. coast a good hunting- 
ground. • ' •* >. 

, « f Leaving the (Jove behind, and following thff coast-line, the .visitor soon arrives 
,within sight' of Little Bay, tho smallest and prottiost of all the bays along this part of 
the cohst. Thfe coast-lino tronds down on eithor side to a point, Snd when the two (sides 
have approached t within thirty or forty yards of oach other they suddenly open out on 
tho land sido into tho form of a large horseshoe, girdled with a strip of Beautiful sand. 
Hero tho Coast Hospital has been built. Fronting tho sea stand the neat wood and 
iron buildings, with their broad verandahs, designed for the patients. Tho thought occurs 
that hero a man might irtakc himself every much at home, and enjoy his quiet holiday, 
even jthough ht quarantine. The patients, indeed, do enjoy themselves, and find amuse¬ 
ment in bathing, and also in fishing, for there is much of this to be done. One .part 
otf tho ground alone preserves a sombro and most melancholy interost, namely,' that 
devoted to the lepers, who, fortunately, are few in number. The whole establishment, 
at thectilno of my visit, consisted of somo six individuals, all Chinese. Those, in all stages 
\>f tho droad disease, live in small corrugated iron houses,'•and are supposed to cook" and 
generally manage for themselves. Those in the early stages of the malady would by the 
ordinary observer bo hardly recognised as ill at all, but tho nervous twitcliings and tho 
roddoned skin drawn tightly over tho joints tell their tale to tho seeing eye. That 6ld man 
lying on tho l>ed hns lost tho use of his limbs, which are drawn together convulsively, 
while tho hands are bent and twisted into claws. His eyes start from their sockets in' 
agony, and his lips refuse all utterance, bu{j still can mumble a doubtful prayer for rum. 
Rum is a great treat to those poor outcasts, and they got a little of it every day. There 
is no hope for them: tho disease is absolutely incurable, and thoy know it. 

Still on and on, over the breezy hill-sides knee deep in the ti-treo scrub, and in 
less than an hour we aro on the borders of Botany Bay. A few .minutes’ walk brings 
us to the monument erected to the great French explorer, tho brave, gallant, and sad- 
fated La l’erouse. This monument, standing on the very shores of tho Bay, and 
surrounded with trees and flowers, marks tho last spot whence La Perouse was heard 
of. Hard by lie the remains of tho naturalist attached to the Antrolabe, tho 
scientific Abbe ^coveur, who was one of tho first white men who loft their bones on 
Australian soil. 

From those memorial grounds an uninterrupted view is obtained of the large 
expanso of the Bay, with the immense length of Ludy Robinson’s Beach on the right 
hand; opposite, the far side of the Bay, aro the leafy knolls of the 0 National Park, 
and to the left of this the entrance-between the Heads, while just inside the S&utb jdead 
is tho historic Point Sutherland. After feasting the eyes on this extensive view, it is 
interesting to refer to the account given l>y Governor Phillip of his landing in Januafy, 
1788. “ AJ $c vory first landing, 1 ' he writes, “ an interview with the natives took place. 
‘They were all armpd, but on seeing the Governor approach with signs of friendship alone 
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and unartned, they readily returned his confidence by laying down their*wcapons. They 
werf perfectly dovoid of clothing, yet seemed fond of omamoilts, *putting the beads .and 
red ba|ze that were given them on their heads or necks* and appearing pleased to wear 
themi” I£rom other sources *alsp we loam that the shores of this Bay were much 
frdfyuented in early times by the natives, whereas hotf, thspugjiout .the colony of Now 
South Wales, they have almost wfiolly disappeared. Xofy rarely are they seen >ny* 
whero along this coast o% near Sydney, except on those periodical occasions when "a 
few* of them come in to obtain yearly gifts of blankets and other ifecessiiries. I^robflbJy 
in the old days they wore attracted to this Bay by the excellent fishing-grounds’ which 
still exist. 

Boats are kept at various places along its shops, and weatlier-l»eaten ancient 
mariners are constantly ready, for a valuable consideration, to show the inexperienced, whero 
to*throw the line.' While in the boat it is well*to row over to the other side and see 
Point Sutherland, a place named after one of Captain Cook’s soamen who Aapj>ene<l to die 
heA. Her* it was that, in 1770, Cook first unfurled the British flag, and # jhe spot is marked 
by a small obelisk bearing as an inscription a short extract from the explorer’s jounfal, 
jn the following words: “ 28th April, a.i>. 1770. We discovered a bay and anchored 
under the south shore, about two miles witfyin the entrance, in six fathoms of w/lpr, tJbo 
south point bearing S.E. an& tho north point E.” All the ground # round this spot* 
before many years are past, will probably bo covcrod by the rapidly approaching tide of 
population. Already large blocks of land have boon cut up and sold, and as the district 
immediately surrounding the city is too much crowded, the surplus population is sure 
Uf distribute itself along the shores. Betwoen half a mile and a mile inland from the 
western shore of Botany Buy rums tho Illawarra Railway Line, and all along this line, 
as far as the National Park and tho Waterfall, settlement has commenced, whilst 
Hurstvillc and Kogarah have already grown into suburbs of no slight importance. 

It may bo said of almost any of the suburbs of Sydney that they are capable, in 
a similar manner, of indefinite extension, and in tins fact lies rich promise of futuro 
greatness. To illustrate this characteristic of Sydney, imagine a common carriage-wheel. 
Let the axle represent tho waters of the Harbour, and tho spokes so majiy long anus 
of sea running up into tho land, and the spaces betwoen the spokes the land* itself. 
Sydney and its suburbs are at present gathered close around the axle, and all the 
remainder of the spaces is naturally perfectly adapted for expansion. For example, this 
Illawarra Railway has opened up the magnificent district of the IllaWbrra, with soil and 
natural characteristics quite different from those of the country round Sydney. 

“The Garden of New South Wales” is tho name which, by coAmyn consent, has 
boen given to this district, which consists of a more or less natrow strip, of agricul¬ 
tural an<| pastoral land, lying between the hills and tho sea. Its northern end may well 
be .ardblpned among the* suburbs of Sydney. Stftmwell Park, the northernmost part 
jf the Illawafra district, is a most delightful spot. Here the sandstone hills, instead 
of descending by gradual decline to the sea, send .out. {heir bold foee^ from throe to 
six hundred feet or pore in tho sheer. Two of, these bold promontories enclose a 
geitfle cu^ve of silvery sand, which /done divides the boisterous sea‘from the *stili watera 
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of the lagoon An tho landward side. Standing on the sandy beach, and looking to the 
south, the eye can, on a- cloar day, easily discern the five rocky inlands of Kianajt on 
the distort horizon Between them and the spectator innumerable points of land/roppose 
themselves 'to the snowy breakers, while hard by he sees tho»moat dangerous part of'the 
coach road to Ihilli, as jt ydnds' round the perpendicular face of the Coal Cliff. $jot 
Jaicp. turn round now and look inland, to the west. 1 The unrippled waters of the lagoon 
^effect every' detail of the sky and the well-timbered hills bpyond: the tall, blue gums 
point ‘downwafds to tho apparently unfathomable depths, the fairy tree-ferns, * the 

brilliant cabbage palms, tho giant lilies are all mirrored there; and so beautiful is the 

o 
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sight 4 that the eye lingers, and hesitates to look beyond. But when tho face is lifted 
there are tho hills, stately and supreme, capped with the forms of ruined battlements 
and turrets, such^a's this sandstone so frequently assumes. Such a scene makes the 
heart glad. As yet, too, the place possesses a charm which, it is to be feared, it 
must shortly lose*—the charm of perfect rest and quiet. Although it is only some thirty 
•orTorty miles from ’Sydnoy, civilisation has not yet become obtrusivo, and the dweller 
in towns, harassed by the anxiety of business, can here obtain the repose of which 
ho stands in need. Certainly there is nothing like it anyfrhero nearer SydnAjt, for 
the altogether sufficient reason that..everywhere round Sydney the* sandstone reigns 
supreme. ( 

But let {is return to the city 'by rail, passing over the Cook’s River Bridge, and 
Into the SydAey terminus, which lies in the middle of fhe suburb of Redfem. ffard 
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by stand tho old ExhibitiQU buddings, snrroundod Jby the grounds of Prints* Alfred 
Park, and opposite to'thd old burying-ground of Sydney. Tho Pgrk is much nedtlod 
here, for the ^vhole surrounding district is far too thickly populated, and many/bf the 
houses of the poor are little bettor than hovels. About hqjf nfile farther from Sydney aro 
the University Grounds, qpclosing the* extensive University Buildings, which undoubtedly 
deserve more than a mere castial mention. The building is in the Elizabethan style, and 
cdhsists of a 'largo centre and wings. Placed on a slight qminence, it is one of the 
most remarkable objects presented to the eye in any general view of tho city. The 
Institution itself dates from the year 1850, when it was incorporated by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment. Very large sums of money have already been spont upon it, and, whife principally 
endowed by the State, it has beqn most generously supported by private donations and 
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bequests, one bequest alone, that of Mr. Challis, amounting to no less than £180,000. To 
any visitor the Museum of Antiquities must prove an object of interest, and tho Great 
Ball will always be a sight worth seeing. In it is a very fine, large organ, w r ith some 
throe fhousand pipes, and frequent recitals are given here on Saturday afternoons for 
the public benefit. 

A very little distance south of the University Reserve is the suburb of Newtown, dusty 
and populous; and beyond that again, Enmore, Petersham, and Marriekville, of all of 
which little need be said; for, though these places may serve a useful purpose, thoy are 
none of them picturesque or delightful to € the oye. Probably, the chief reason why so many 
poojJlo have come .to live m these suburbs is that they are so readily accessible, tram¬ 
ways, trains, and omnibuses all running there frequently. A little farther hlong*the line 
of the main Southern Bailway, lies Ashfield, then Burwood, and beyond ,tliat ParramtfLta. 
Now in the old days this last t was a placo of considerable importance. "It is almost* 
as old as Sydney itsolf, dating from the month of November, 1788, when, as Collins 
tells the stofy,f“His Excellency the-Governor, with the Surveyoi-General, two officers, 
and a small party 6f marines, went up to choose the spot, and to mark out the 
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ground fdr a redoubt and 
oth<fc neeossary buildings • 
am], tlwo days after, a 
party, t of* ten convlbts, * 
bomg chiefly pooplo who 
understood the business 
of cultivation, wore ^ent • 
up *to him, and a spot 
upon a ri|ing ground, 
which His Excellency 
named Rose Hill, was 
ordered to be cleared for 
• the first habitations. The 
soil at this spot was of a stiff' 

<fla£cy natxire, free from that 
roclt which everywhere ob¬ 
structed the surface at Sydney Cove, 
wclj clothed with timber, and unob¬ 
structed by lyidcfrwood.” The place 
still presents the same characteristics, 
and the country immediately sur¬ 
rounding is occupied by farms and 

ortduixds mid country seats in great numbers. But, though »tho distaneo from Sydney 
ivS only some fifteen miles, and though a pleasanter place could not bo desired, 
Parramatta is not much used for residence b) business men, because of the delays 
of the journey. On account of the detour which the railway is compelled to make, 
aipl because of the many intervening stoppages, the trains take nearly three-quarters 
of an hour to perform tlio journey, while the trip down the river by steamer, although 
a very pleasant excursion, takes a full hour and a half. Starting either from the 
•bottom of King Street, or from the Circular Quay, the boat passes close to* Coat Island, 
rounds Long Nose Point, and then, taking a turn, skirts along by Cockatoo Island, 
on which stands the reformatory for girls, nears Spectacle Island, with its powder 
magazine, and soon enters on tho waters of the Champion Courso, the scene of the 
world-famed sculling matches between Haulm and Beach. When flucli a race takes 
place, the scone here presented is almost unique, for everyone comos by water, and 
hundrods of private steam-launches and sailing yachts, with largo public steamers, 
rowing-boats, and every description of craft, crowd up this river, which, -about this* 
point, is # from* a quarter to half a mile across, while the low, rocky shores on either 
side* arq as one ,long ant-heap in appearance. Near herp is a large iron bridge, con¬ 
necting the tftoo shores. On either bank pleasant villas, with long, smooth, emerald 
lawns* descending to the water, are seen in considerable mumbers, whil# in tho back¬ 
ground the large extent of country, covered with*, its original wood, giyefr some idea 
of the quantity of space still left for the encroachment of the Syddey population. 
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A little further up the river* comes Ryde, a small village on tiie northdhi bank, 
and* here the e^e is caught by t the beautiful dark green of the (grange orchards. * In 
the orangd Reason one is reminded of Andrew Marvell’s line— J , 

. * * • 

“ Like* goKlen lamps in a green night ” 

Tho*'river is < widening out to a considerable breadth, and extensive growths of the 
mangrope marl% tho < many shallows. The steamer seems t(f turn towards eveiy pgint 
of the compass until now it appears as if there were no outlet, but as the vessel 
advances an opening is perceived, and, passing through this, we are goon at our 
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destination This, however, is not yet Parrapaatta A small but comfortable private 
tramway meets tlid steamer, and, after a nm of a few minutes, lands tho passengers in 
the leiy heart ol tho town This line ends at the gates of the Public Park, and, after 
passing through these, a short walk alopg the pleasant avenue, by the water-side, brings 
the |K*dostrian to the old Government House, now degraded into a lodging-house This 
venerable plaoo is pictuied in Collins’s History, and, putting aside the motlem improve¬ 
ments which have boen made* to the houso, the general appearance of^the siteisfeiy 
similar now to what it was nearly a century ago * « 

Soon tho load curves ami leads back to the town, and now a short drivo takes 
us to tho drafge orchards. Those -orchards, which extend for » considerable distance 
on both baliks of tHe river, are all, arranged on much the same pattern The trees 
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are planted in regular rows, carefully dug and mariftired, and the dark green foliage, 
aidld by the contrasted colour of the fruit, always makes a plbasing picture. • 

• Returning to Sydney by train, all the principal railway suburbs arc paspdfi through; 
but "tljere is very littlS of heauty to be seen, and after the monotony of the journey, tho • 

• • 4 
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ey£'is* delighted, to see "once more tho azure blue* of the, waters. Taking a passage in 
•one of the numorous small steam-launehes whi^h constantly pass from point to point, 
we are shortly landed at Watson's Ray, where the Harbour waters are divided from 
the dhtside sea by a • narrow strip of land. The 'cliffs hero trend dowp| 0*1 either side 
to* a lower point, and as the surf •rages constantly, on tho outsidd shore and threatens 
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to force its way through, the placb has received the came of the “ Gap,” as prophetic, 
probably, of what will b*o in yeans to come. This Gap is one of the Jew historical sjfcts 
around Sydney. To it will always attach a mournful interest, as the scene of perhaps 
"the most foarful wreck that has ever occurrod on this coast sincef first the colony was 
founded. It was in.the month of August, in the year 1857. On Thursday, the 20tJi, 

» about. 10 o’clock in the morning, the man on the look-out at the South Head doscried 

a lafl iq the o^ing. It was the Dunbar. The people on»boa$, who were chiefly 

emigrants from the Home country, gathered at the bulwarks to see that land which 
they ha’d chosen for a new homo. As the day wore on the land was approached 
moro nearly, and point after point disclosed to the view, until, at about seven o’clock, 
•the light at the South Head wn* seen. Previously to this tho vessel had been lying 
a course N.E. by N., and wag. coming along under easy sail, sail having been shortened 
% after tho first sighting of tho land. The woather was now thick with rain squalls, 

the wind blowing dead on land. Darkness had set in, yet many remained on dock, 

expocting every mpjnont to pass through tho Hoads into the smooth watorti beyond,* 
anif to see tho lights of the city. 

Tho,li"ht from thp Lighthouse was shining brightly, but served only to render the . 
su®ourfd!ng darkness still ipore terrible, and^.nothing could^be seen of the land but, a 
*ifark mass looming on either bow. The captain of the vessel now judged .that ho was 
well between tho Heads, and a slight break in the darkness right ahead continued him 
in this opinion. Ho accordingly gave tho order to square tho mainsail, and widj the 
wind right astern tho largo canvas filled out. The good ship lifted, and at the rate of 
somo fifteen kuots au hour mshed headlong, and, ploughing up tho white seas, and 
dashing the swirling foam from her sidos, hurled herself with one awful and gigantic 
blow against tho rocks. A moment longer and the Dunbar had ceased to oxist 
Tho masts went by tho board, every timber was loosened, every plank parted, and in 
the saine instant of time several hundred souls, with all the <lr hr is of the wreck, worQ 
pluugod into the water, with the black darkness overhoad, and before them the 
perpendicular cliff, which oven here, at its lowest point, is some two hundred feet high. 

A Jew second! of time, a few weak cries for help where no help was, and all life 
had fled from those already shapeless forms. One man alone crouched thero under an 
overhanging ledge of rock just beyond roach of the waves. This was Johnson, one 
of tho sailors, who, by somo wonderful means—partly by tho shock of the blow and 
partly by the impttus of a huge wave—was cast up there while all the rest were 
drowned. Below him the battered corpsos of his comrades float—welcome morsels for 
tho sharks, Avhipli'pull them down and tear limb from limb. During the whole of 
tKe Friday this cQntfnued, and from all sidos these tigers of the sea, scenting the 
pleasant feast, hasfonod to join in tho scramble. Tho next morning, Saturday, the 
sea went down, and with its cpiiot repose tomptod poor Johnson, who had b^pn %>n 
that ledgo for .some thirty hours withput food or wator, and without rSst or hope. „ 
•All seemed wellinigh over, apd he thought that it was useless to struggle any longer 
for his life. * Ejfit in the mcantimo the planks and othor portions of the wreck had 
»floated away on the ‘waters and beep sighted, and Hie news carried into Sydney, eo > 
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that it became known that there, had been a wroclf along the coast* Search parties 
weffe sent out, ancl # suddenly there is a shout above, and thon * another, and Johnson, 
locking up, sees whence the shouting comes, and a young man, risking Jhts own life, 
slides dojra a rope two Iftmllrcd feet from the top, seizes the poor, famished, jdmost 
seftsoless sailor, takes him in his arms, and both are raised to. the tpp. 

Any such calamity would now be well-nigh impossible, for a wonderful electric 
flash light, which cap always bo soen for many miles around, is exhibited imnfc- 
dia!lely south of tho Gap. The new lighthouse, in which this Tight is placed,"is* a 
most substantial stone structure; and well it need be, lor on stormy days, wEen the 
gale is blowing from the south and east, the waves dash over the cliffs and over tho 
lighthouso too. Up on that circular platform at tho top, how glorious the view!—glorious 
in its details, in the brightness of its colours, and in ,ks extent No words can 

# pSssibly describe the wonders and delights of fhe place: northward the hilly ground 
round Broken Bay, and the shores about the mouth of the Hawkcsbuity River, are well 
insight; westward lie all tho familiar glories of the Harbour, with blue mountains 
beyond; and to the south stretches point beyond point of all tho picturesque eastern 

.coast. Bondi Bay is the nearest, with its sand-dunes find wide expanse of blotpi sand; 
*and, l)eyond that, Waverley and Uandwick„and Coogee, Littly Bay, and Botany* tflreq^y 
descril>ed. • * * **, 

If, on returning, a row-boat be taken from Watson’s Bay across the Harbour, a good 
opportunity is afforded of seeing Middle Harbour and tho north shore. Of the Middle 
Harbour scenery typical viovvs are given on the following pages, one taken from a spot a 
little inside the entrance in lluntor's Bay, and the other of Cleutarf from Shell Cove. In 
tho immediate foreground of the former is a broad table of that sandstone which is 
characteristic of tho country round Sydney, cropping out everywhere, and lying in boulders 
and in huge slabs. On the right a point of land, part of tho Middle Head, covered with 
thick bush, projects into tho water, and in the left distance the North Head shows its bold 
profile. A little to the left of this, as one looks out to sea, lies Manly Covo and the little 
village of Manly, This, of all the suburbs, can most be likened to tho English Brighton. 

• Here settlement has advaneod more quickly than in the other coast suburbs, so that the 
place is now becoming crowded. Certainly it possesses immense natural advantages. The 
North Head itself is only a part, tho extreme point, of a very large promontory, which at 
Manly is narrowed down to a small neck of land not moro than a quarter of a mile across. 
On either side, this nock is bordered by a pleasant sandy beach, one'bfach looking across 
the quiet waters of tho Harbour, the other receiving the thundering Burges of tho ocean. 
The neck itself is comparatively flat land, and ^is completely built dve% and occupied 
chiefly by business houses; but the gently-rising grounds on oilh^r side*are dotted 
with doljghtful villas and gardens. A little to the south-east is tfio site of a large 
residlnge for the Head *of tho Roman Catholic Churchy in Sydney, and, still further 
^outh, is the* principal quarantine station of ttye port, occupying a beautiful site, and 
from a slight distance looking comfortable and tempting. •From this point it is possible 
to obtain an uninterrupted outlook for some five, miles across the Hogbdur, and the 
Middle Barbour on the west, and .Double Bay and. Rose Bay on *the south and west, 
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are Amply extended to the view * As a final word .of praise, it may fairly <be said, 
at least of these watef suburbsj that each one is a glory in itsqjf In some cakes 
unqualified # ivaise may seem to approach exaggeration, but to such an extent does tlys 
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city and country seise hold of the v£ry heart of a man, that tho place almost apsfimes 
the attribute of personality, and induces affection of the very strongest kind. Sydney 
* is a place which, to be loved,, needs but to be seen. 





came three .small boats sailing north from Botany Bay, and koeping almost’under 
the shadow of those rugged sandstone gliffs, until, as they rounded the South Head, 
they left behind them the heavy swell of the Pacific Ocean, and glided smoothly to 
the west and south over the wido waters of Sidney Harbour Those boats were the 
advance-guard of that fleet, consisting of the Mirim man-of-war #nd ten other 
vessels, which in May of the precoding year had sailed from. Portsmouth with 
. the ^exptess object of founding here a new penal settlement Botany Bay had been 
visfted*by Captain Cook some eight years previously, an<J that great navigator had on 
•his return to England given such a glowing ^count of the country of “New South 
Wales,” as ho himself had named it, that the Bay way chosen as the destination of 
this first fleet. But Botany Bay was found not all.that Cooks fancy ha^ pictured. For 
the purposes of a permanent settlement it was altogether unfit, for although the Bay 
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includes an imibense expanse of‘waters, these wateip are not only too shallow *for the 
anchorage of large vessels, but are also exposed to the full force* of the prevailing 
winds. Captain Arthur Phillip, *RN., the commander of the first fleet and the Governor 
of the now settlement, after making an examination yf the* surroundings of, the JBay, 
decided that the place wps unsuitable to his purpose. He therefore ordered the fleet *to 
xem^n at anchor, while he himself set out in an open boat to explore the coast and to 
lm>H for a home. , 

fPhe undertaking* was a bold ono. The coast was wild and surf-beaten. Its dangers 
were many and unknown. Immonso rollers broke upon the rugged shore, and seemed 
to leave no safe landing-placo for any boat. The shores were peopled Ify unfriendly 
natives, pho, standing in large pumbers on the tops of the cliffs, hurled throats and 
dofiance at the boats as the^ approached. 

Suddenly, after sailing north for "about twelve miles, there can* a break in the 
coast-lino about *a milo in longth from headland to headland. Seen from the^open sea, 
this opening appeared of little sire, but as the boats rounded the inner head thp immense 
extent of the harbour was displayed. After exploring the different bays, that wftieb 
showed the deepest soundings wa# soleeted. “The different coves of this harbour,” says t 
Captain ‘Phillip himself,* “ were examined with all possible expedition, and the preference 
Was given to ono t which had the finest sprifig of water, aiftl in which ships can anetior 
so close to the shore that at a very small expense quays may be constructed at which 
the largest vessels may unload. In honour of Lord Sydney tho Governor distinguished 
it by tho name of Sydney Cove.” Two days afterwards Captain Phillip returned to 
Botany Bay, and on the 25 th of the samo month, seven days after the arrival of the 
Supply, he left Botany and sailed to Port Jackson. • 

As at that time it happened to bo blowing a strong gale, the rest of the fleet was 
left ifnder convoy of the Sirin s, with orders to proceed to Sydney as soon as tho galo 
abated. Scarcely were the leading vessels out of sight when a strange sight appeared. 
“About daylight, just os they wete preparing for a start,” two strange sail showed 
themselves on the horizon. These gradually approached, and as they came nearer it 
w£s seen th$t they were the Boussole and Astrolabe, ships of the great French 
explorer La Pdrousc. 

On the 26 th of the month, according to Captain Phillip, the transports and store- 
ships under convoy of the Sir ins finally evacuated Botany Bay, and as in a fair 
wind the journey only occupies a few hours they were soon all safely anchored in Sydney 
Cove. Without any delay the disembarkation was commencod, and all persons able to 
work were set dear the ground for tho camp and to cut wood for the buildings. The 
dieting of .the bush "was then, as it has always been, a task of great difficulty. “The 
labour,” says the' Governor, “ which attended this necessary operation wa| greater 
than can easily be imagined by those who were not spectators t>f it. The coast, a£ jvell 
as the neighbouring country in general, is covered with wood, and though in this spot 
the trees stood # more apart,, ^hd were less encumbered with underwood than in many 

* “ The Vo^ajgj °* Governor Phillip to Botany Bay, with an Aooonat of tho Establishment of the Colonies 
of Fort Jackses and Norfolk Island.” London, 1789. 
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other bbt,ces,’yct their magnitude^was such as to render not only the felling but the 
removal of them Afterwards extremely difficult. By the habitual indolence of the convicts, 
and the want of proper overseers to keep them to their duty, their labour vfcis Tendered 
les^ effiejent than it •might have been. In the evening of the 26th the colours were. 
displaced on shore, and the Governor, with sovenfl of his, principal officers and others, 
assembled round tlio flagstaff, drank the King’s health* (George III.), “ and success 
to tho settlement.” w The # first house to be completed was that of the Governor? the 
materials and framework of which had been brought out ready-worked from England. 
Other housos find huts of various sizes soon appeared, and all sceiuQd fairly in progress, 
when a droftd enemy appeared in the midst of tho camp. 

On the voyage out there had l>cen very littlo sickness, but now dysentery showed. 
itself, and soon took hold of a large number. Of the sufferers many died. Scurvy also 
attacked tho little colony, tho members of which had for months been deprived of fresh 
food. Eton after landing, fish or other fresh provisions or vegetables could rarely be 
procured.. For the dysentery tho red gum was found to bo useful, yhile for the scurvy 
thfc chief thing that could be done was to grow vegetables and fruits with as littlo 
delay as possible. Very lit,lie, however, could yet be {lone in this direction, and, mean¬ 
while, recourse was had to tho various species of plants that were growing Avild— 
celery, spinach, *and parsley—all of which, "fortunately, were found in^ abundance round » 
the settlement. 

At that time, according to the historians of tho young colony, the public stock 
consisted of one hull, four cows, ono bull calf, ono stallion, throe mares, and three colts. 
JThese were carefully preserved for breeding, and were shortly removed to the bay 
adjoining Sydney (Jove, which bay was nt>ne other than Farm Cove. Here, where the 
Botanical Gardens now extend their pleasant glades, a small farm was started, from which 
Farm Cove took its name. After strenuous efforts, matters began to improve a* little, 
and by the end of February or beginning of March the settlement was in fair progress. 
The public storehouses had been well begun, and although the stumps of tho trees had 
not been removed, the ground was cleared over a considerable extent, and Sydney town 
was no longer a mere hopo, but had become an accomplished fact. # 

Before this timo, that is, very shortly after the disembarkation, several of tho convicts 
had attempted to escapo. On tho very morning after the reading of the *formal 
proclamation nine convicts were found to bo misring, and at various other times, owing 
to tho want of overseers, small batches of prisoners took themselves-joff. Being without 
- provisions, and amongst hostile natives, the fugitives must soon havo perished. 

As to tho dangers arising from the natives, mtay instances “occurred to warn 
the settlers. One evening a convict who had been working as a labourer J on 
the farm was brought in seriously wounded. A barbed spear had entered his back 
between the shoulders to abo,ut the doptk of throe inches. The account ho gave of 
the occurrence Vas that having strayed Jboyond the limits of tho farm with another 
*man, he had suddenly felt this wound in his back, but had seen no natives. The other 
European had immediately run away. A day or two afterwards, adds Collins, the clothes 
of # the missing man were found, torn, bloody, and pierced with speara . ” 
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A similar incident is added, and is interesting as giving its name to whaf *is now 
a favourite and well-kjQown part of Sydney. “An officer who had boon exploring*the 
Harbour came suddenly on the bodies of two convicts who had beefi employed for some 
. time in cutting rushes in what is now known as Rushcutters’ Bay. Theso bodies wftre 
pierced through in manyjdaqes with Spears, and the head of one was beaten to a jelly. 
As. it seomod improbable that these 'minders shduld have been committed without 
pgrovocation, inquiry was made It then appeared that these unfortunate mon had a 
few da^s previously‘taken away a canoe belonging to the natives, for which act of 
violence and injustice tlioy paid with their lives.” 

Many similar instances are recorded in the old histories to which wo lfavo referred, 

# and thero can be little doubt that tbo original number of the persons who landed, 
namely, one thousand and thirty* was from this and other causes considerably reduced. 
But as it was, the people were too many, and the supply of food too scanty. Mo 
sufficient provision Jiad been made for supplying food from the fruits of the load. Large 
dependence had teen placed on the storeships which had been anxiously looked rfbj, 

and were daily expected to arrive. 
Tho seed-wheat that had been sown 
turned out badly. The Sirius and* 
the Golden Groi\ storeships had 
been despatched for tho purpose of 
obtaining stores, and a week after 
the departure of the former it fixed 

deduction was, from motives of 

% 

economy, made from the public 
rations. t Shortly afterwards tho 
amount was still further reduced, 
and as a consequence of “ short 
commons ” various attempts were 
made to commit thefts from tho 
general stores. Tho thieves were 
brought up and severely dealt with. 
The Sirius and Golden Grow re¬ 
turned, bringing but small additions 
to tho public stock. “ The Governor, 
whose humanity was at all times 
conspicuous, directed that no altera¬ 
tion should be made in the ration 
to be issued to the .women. They 
were already upon two-thirds q£ the*" 
men’s allowance, ahd many of them 
either had children who could ver f. 
well have eaten their own and part 
bottbl* bai (j> 27 ) of their mother’s ration, or they had 
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one key was to be in the keopihg of a person to Jpo appointed by Captain JItmtor on 
behalf of the seamen,' the other to be kept by a person appointed on behalf oS the 
military." ( ,The day after the meeting of this Council, the whole community—soldiers, 
seam/m, and convicts—were assembled; these resolutions were*publicly road, an<f all 
present confirmed # their, acceptance of them, and their determination to abide* by the 
conditions. This was shown by all passing under the King’s colours, which wore displayed 
'em* this occasion. ( 

Theso stringent measures could merely check, not remedy, the evil, and at one 
time It seemed as if the unfortunate colonists had little to look forward to but a 
lingering and miserable death from starvation. The rations wero still further reduced, 
and now the amount was no more than two pounds and a half of flour, two pounds 
of pork, one pint of peas, apd one pound of rice for each person for seven days. “ Was 
this,” exclaims the historian of that day, “ a ration for a labouring man ? The *two 
pounds of pofkx/.vhen boiled, from the length of time it had been in store, shrank 
away to nothing, and when divided among seven people for their day’% sustenance 
barely afforded three or four mouthfuls to each.” The natural result was that labour t 
ended. The men were too we%k to work, and matters at length reached such a pass 
thal: 6ven the convicts, such was their physical prostration, wero permitted to remain 
‘idle. Amid suyh extreme privation, it became necessary in the interest of the public 
safety to inflict very severe penalties on all who attempted to steal from the public 
stores. Many received for such offences three hundred, four hundred, and as many as 
five hundred lashes. Yet even these most severe punishments failed altogether to check 
the crimes to which these poor people were impelled by the dire necessities of their 
position. “ The latter part of 1788,” writes one historian, “ and the first four 
months of the following year, was ono of .the darkest periods ever experienced in the 
histbry of the settlement. The gloomy prospect before the people, the decrease in their 
rations, tho severity and frctpiency of their punishments, and the strictness with Avhich 
tho Governor found it necessary to husband every resource, bred in the minds of tho 
thoughtless and improvident feelings of recklessness and despair. The stock of pro¬ 
vision? brought out from England was well-nigh exhausted; the few head of cattle also 
brought out had disappeared, no ono knew where; and nothing eatable had yet been 
produced in the colony, with the exception of a few vegetables. Many of the prisoners 
straying into the bush to search for edible roots or herbs were killed by the natives. 
Seven soldiers detected in the act of plundering the public stores were hanged without 
morcy. The case of the young settlement was daily becoming desperate.” . . 

# All thiij titnc Governor Thillip was behaving with great generosity, and setting 
tho pooplo a w.onderful example of self-denial. Collins seems never tired of recording 
this disinterested and self-sacrificing behaviour on the part of tho Governor. “The 
Governor,” he writes in onp place; “ from a motive that did* him immortal honour ini* 
this soason of general distress, gave up { fhree hundredweight of ‘flour that was his 
Excellency’s private propeijy, declaring that he wished not to see any more at Bis 
table than the ration which was received in common from ^the public store, without 
any distinction df persons. To this resolution t he rigidly adhered, wishing that if 
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a convict complained he might seb that want was not unfelt oven at Government 
House." • • * * 

•So excellent and noble example was certainly not without its effect m assisting 
many* to keep heart and to struggle manfully through their distresses. And sooif the 
unexpected arrival of two storeships»from England infused *notf hope and vigour into 
the almost starving people. • * 

About half-past three In the afternoon of the 3rd of June, "to th# inexpressible* 
satisfaction of every heart in the settlement,” a sail was sighted from the South Head. 
At once, although a very strong wind was blowing, the Governor’s secretary and two 
other officers went off, and at considerable risk—for there was a heavy sea running 
through the Heads—reached the ship, and brought her in safety into Spring Cove. She 
proved to be the fadg Juliana, from London. # She had Iteen much delayed, having 

•been not tyss than ten months on the voyage. The Guardian, a much larger vessel, 
wliicji had sailed from England about the same time, had been wrecked on an iceberg 
in*^° soutli, and all her stores lost. About a fortnight after the arrivjft of the Julian# 

* the storoship Jiwiinian also arrived, five months out from England. The stores brought 

by these two vessels altogether altered the complexion of affairs, and the more iinnJet^ate 
fear of starvation being remove*!, the people w^re onabled again to go about their proper 
business, to till and improvo the land, and by various methods to gaili a subsistence 
from the soil. It seemed that a more friendly fortuno was smiling upon the colony; 
but there were still furthor difficulties at that very time approaching the shores of 
the settlement. Three transports, the Surprint 1 , the yeptune , and the Scarborough, arrived, 
oifo after the other, with largo numl>ers of convicts, and with much sickness prevailing 
amongst them. By the 13th of the next month thero were no fewer than four hundred 
and eighty-eight persons laid up under me'dical treatment at the hospital. ^ 

Among some now regulations issued about this time by tho Governor was one the 
object of which was to enforce the attendance of the people at Divine Service on 
Sundays. A largo proportion of tho rations was deducted from the share of each person 
who absented himself from prayers on that day. Up to this time no very serious evils 
had arisen from intercourse Avith the natives. A few stragglers, and sorfie who had 
Avantonly interfered Avith the goods or persons of the aboriginal inhabitants, had .lost 
their lives, but as a rule the intercourse had been more or less of an amicable 
description. The Governor had especially endeavoured to conciliate^ the blacks, and to 
shoAv them that he vrished al«>vo all things to bo their friend. Tavo young natives, 

* ono of whom was named Bennilong, had been taken.by him into his own house, 
and kept there for some little time, in order that, they might learp something of the 
habits and comforts of civilised life. Both, however, preferred liberty to everything 

-eke, and fook an oarly opportunity to escape. Tim Governor, after this, hearing that 
Bennuong had been seen in company with some natives in ono of the numerous 
(gives of the ifarbour, determined, regardless of fche personal risk, to visit and again 

endeavour to conciliate him. The cove was full of mativgs allured by tho attractions 

• * • 

of a whale feast, for a Whale a short time before had entered the .Harbour and been. 
unable to <ind its way out again. *The Governor had distributed various tomahawks 
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and other articles as presents to the natives, and* he was approaching one 0 man with 
arms extended in a friendly manner; but the black, misunderstanding his intention^ and 
probably imagining that the Governor was intending to seize him, raised his spear, r ,and 
hurriedly bringing his throwing-sticlj: into use, hurled the ‘weapon* at Captain Phillip. He 
had employed such force that the spear went through the Governor’s body, entering a 
little above. the collar-bone, and coming through on the other side. Several other 
'spears were thrown at the rest of the party, but fortunately without doing much 
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injury. Th6 spears, though barbed, as is usual \ 
with the native weapons, was satisfactorily re¬ 
moved, and in some six weeks the Governor - — _ - 

had quite recovered. This adventure wa.% not steam eekby. 

without good effect, for Bonnilong, grateful for 

past favours, displayed much anxiety about Captain Phillip’s well-being. By his means 
fijendly communication was afterward^ opened up with the natives. 

It is" worthy of record that in March of the year 1791 James Ruse, the first man 
to whom land hail been granted by the Government, announced to the GoMSmor tljyaC 
ho would from that time bo able to live on the fruits of his land, without assittanee 
from the public stores. At the end «of the'’same year it was found that there were pa 
all some thousand acres under cultivation, giving good promise for the years to come. 
Four yearn later, in 1795, it was calculated that there were five thousand acres cultivated, 
and after* that the quantity steadily increased. -There was no more fear, of general 
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starvation,,but the early privations # ©f the settlors will* nover be forgotten. A wealthy 
citizdh, who arrived in the colony as a free person, told Dr. .Lang, who gives Jthe 
statement in his “ History of New South Wales,” that *“ his ration for a jjflag period 
was tperely a cob or singles h*a4 of maize or Indian corn a day, and that for # thr©fe . 
years he had■ lived in the colony in the constant belief that hg should one day perish 
of hunger." * • 

But these old times fyive long been left behind; privation, and the^fear of it,*era 
things of the past. It will, however, always interest an English people, whether in New 
South Wales, or in the old country, or elsewhere, to read of the early struggles of the 
founders of this flourishing city; and the interest is increased when one considers the 
singularly rapid progress which it has made in commerce and in every other .feature 
of civilisation. To prosecute a careful inquiry into its history is not our present object, 

# noi* would the general roador greatly care for an* account of the reigns of the different 
Governors,*or of the rise and fall of political Administrations. Suffice *it to say, that 
the dnutiny# of the convicts, the deposition and expulsion of Governor Bligh by the 
Ne^ South Wales corps, and the first discoveries of gold, form the most irnportaflt 
events in the city’s career. 
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Genoral Foatures of the City and the Suburbu—Elizabeth Street—Australian Creeks—Tho Cathedrals—Tto 
Churches—Government House—Pnnres Bridge—The Town Hall—The Wards—The Hospital—The Publii 
Library—The Working Man’s College—Tho Old and the New Law Courts—The Royal Miftt—Collim 
Street—Flinders Street—Littlo Collins Street—Bom ho Street—The Post Office and tho Eastern Marke 
—Parliament House—Little Bourke Street 

T O tho visitor who comes to Melbourne after Sydnoy, and to the reader who has beer 
hearing of the beauties of Sydney Harbour, it is nocessary at once to say that or. 
the score of natural boaftty Melbourno must own its inferiority to Sydney. Tho shorn 
of Port Phillip are not interesting in thomselves, and they can ill bear comparison wit! 
tho infinite variety of coast-lino, tho constant interchange of point and cove, that form, 
the charm of Sydney Harbour, so different to tho flat, low-lying expanses of sand tha 
skirt the upper end of Port Phillip, known as Hobson’s Bay Friends of Melbourne ma; 
fairly contend that it has its pretty spots, and some oven that seem fairly blessed b; 
nature, as, for instance, the Botanical Gardens; but without the hand of the gardene. 
making smooth, sloping lawns, graceful curves, and richly-coloured flower-beds, even th« 
charming situatidn of the ground would have escaped the observation of ordinary eyes 
In Melbourne it is man’s work, not nature’s, that invites admiration; and it is from thi 
point of vie^ tliat a traveller characterised Melbourne as “marvellous” No two placet 
'he thoy legardod as rivals or as sisters, could present greater contrasts than Melboum 
and Sydney. Some cities are founded, others grow. Some seem to have been arrangec 
and built according to a plan, others to grow according fco their needs, appi&entl, 
following their own sweet will. Wjth certain limitations, Melbourne ‘ belongs to th 
former class; Sydney, from the very nature of its position, to the latter. 

The City of Melbourne has beqfi so carefully and regularly, laid out that it is ver 
'easy for a stranger to remember its plan, and to find his way about It npay be saic 
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two. offshoot* 

""b^b i°- Jy 

the municipal j £%Ef— i 

bounds of the p 

urb of East _ plan of the city of Melbourne ^ flT ■£= 

Melbourne, - V0jS^Lf 

held at arm’s length from the city by the beautiful Fitzroy JpsISraWfjll 

Gfttr^ens Heie is Bishopscourt, tho residence of tho Anglican J/\ 1({J^, L m 1 ; 3 
bishop, and here, too, stand many comfortable villas and large y l '* 

private houses Tho other offshoot is south of the; Yaira, \ Tj - 1 

and consists of tho Domain # which mcludps the Botanical J ' 

Gardens, and outlie Fawkner P«uk A small portion of : -C^3r ^ \f|S|int \ 

the suburb, also fashionable, of South Yarra, is thus mcludod juii 

in the city for municipal purposos, though, curiously enough, "TS3! 
this fragment is m the Parliamentary borough of St Kilda « ¥£?”»*?'\d 

ftrobably the reason for carrymg the boundaiy of the city so _L_1 ^ 

far to tho south is to secure that the richest municipality ' mmm TEEZ%luu*uZ. 

should retain its share of tho burden of park-maintenance 

East Melboumo and South Yarra are places of residence, whereas what mdy be 
called Melbourne proper is chiefly a place of business Business, however, is not 
quite so absorbing as in London, for the chief hotels, tho theatres, and the clubs, fall 
within this business area The larger tho size of a town, the more complete is 
likely to be the division between the functions of its different quarters The “City” of 
London is wholly given up to shops, warehouses, banks, and places of business When 
these are closed, the City is deserted On a Sunday, if it woro not for the attractions 
of St Paul’s Cathedral, there would bo hardly a soul in tho City except the caretakors 
Melbourne is never so completely deserted as this It lias well-marked divisions into 
quarters, but these lie cheek by jowl Yet Melbourne, proper is not a place of resi¬ 
dence In old days a tradesman lived over his shop, but modem conveniences of travel 
enable him to live in a suburb, to surround himself with a garden, *an4 separate himself 
each evefting ffom the outward signs of his business, A jolting in the train, lasting 
each*moming and evening from ten to forty mimftes, os Jthe case may be, is the price 
that he pays fbr the fresh air and the freedom. . 

Melbourne proper was to have been one mile square. Eight streets, running north 
and south, divide the more famous streets that rutj east and west Collins and Bourke 
Streets arg exactly a mile long, and each block in them is one-eighth of a* mile Thfi 
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pedestrian can time himself on a measured mile.* Even the verjr names begin most 

regularly, and as if t& form a ynemoria technim —King, William, J^ueen, Elizabeth; but 
here the limits of mnemonic invention appear, and distinguished colonists, and even 
those not very well known, claim thqir due. When we*tum the 5ther way the symmetry 
is not so complete, but *a ntw element comes in. Jhe southernmost Btreot, more or less 
parallel to the river Yarra, is Flinders Street, called after the navigating explorer, famous 
in*ear]y Australian history. Between Flinders and the next*strogt, Collins, comes Little 
Flinders Street, otherwise called Flinders Lane. So, also, Collins and Bourke Streets 
have each a little namesake lying to tho immediate north. The idea in the original 
scheme was that these should bo really lanes loading to the back doors of the houses 
in the larger streets. But land became too valuablo for this luxury, and tho smaller 
streets soon won an existo^fce of their own. Their narrowness, thus explained by their 
history, forms an exception to the general rule of wide and airy streets bo charac¬ 
teristic of Melbouftio. 

^Elizabeth Street, which, continued northwards though not exactly id a straight 
lino, becomes tho Sydney Road, divides Melboumo proper into two nearly equal parts. 
TWo fis no doubt that tho lower end of Elizabeth Street was originally a creek or small 
brook/a branch of tho Yarra. If a man takes his stand # at the crossing of Collins and 
r ' Elizabeth Streets, tho most crowded*and busiest cross¬ 

ing in Melbourne, on each sido he looks up-hilL It 
is not very long since oach Melbourne strqct had 
very wide gutters on each sido, with wooden bridges 
across them for the use of foot passongers wishing 
to pass into the roadway. In the more important 
streets there has been lately substituted a complete 
system of underground drainage. 
Before this change, howevor, there 
was plenty of evidence that Elizabeth 
Street occupied the place of a stream. 
Whenever a shower of rain fell, the 
water came streaming down this street. 
All the streets that led out of it were 
contributory, and the gutters were 
soon full When tho rain was heavier 
than a shower, and the town was fa¬ 
voured with long rain or a tropical 
downpour, it very soon became im¬ 
possible to cross the ‘road • So swift 
ran the stream in, the gutters' that 
in the early days, when the street^ 
were not full of people, the drown¬ 
ing of a child in a gutter is said to 
in tto bot^ntc'l cuiiwts. have been no uncommon pccurrtnoe. 
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The swollen streams in the gutters sometimes evelt joined across the roadway, and 
for a while tho street became a river again. Shopkeepers naturally complained, gnd 
thw ultimately led tho city authorities to adopt the underground drainag/ It was 
long .argued that no pipes *wduld bo largo enough to carry off the storm waten and 
an arrangement has been mado by which an overflow from* the pipes will, if necessary, 
stilt be carried along the modem and moderate-sized gutters. The sight ,of this main 
stroot flooded will bo rarer* in tho future than in tho past, but a very feeavy rain 'drill 
probably yet enable it to be seen. Nothing less like an Australian creek debouching 



A MCLBOUUNE GUTTEK IN EASL1EB DAYS. 


into a river could well bo imagined than this prosperous stroot, with its largo and lofty 
houses, ended by a spacious but not very sightly railway station. Yot those who know 
what Australian creeks are like ought not to find a difficulty in bringing bade the 
scone. Scattered over the bush there are thousands of them. Generally, where the 
V.ngKftb language is spoken, a creek means a small inlot of the sea,* but in Australia 
• -a creek is Utorally what it is etymologically, a crack in the ground. In dry weather 
there is very little water; perhaps in the height of summer the Stream altogether 
ceases to run, and tho creek becomes a string of water holes; but wjien the heavens 
are opened, and the rain falls, it reappears a river. All around, the ground is uneven, 
and ftnaller creeks drain %ito the larger. Great gailnt gum-trees fill up the landscape. 

It comes rtatural to cities to swallow up streaujs, and to turn brooks into main drama 
ftelboume has only done with this napeless creek, what, London did with the Fleet 
and with the Ty-bura., Londoners grumble because their streets are always “up" for 
repairs, and Melbourne people make* the same complaint On one* oocasion a curious* 
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relic of antiquity was brought t<5 light by the pick^ of the workmen. At some distance 
bejpw the level of the road the wooden planks were found that u^cf to form the simple 
bridge b^vwhich the early settlers crossed this very creek An interested crowd soon 
collected, and many of the bystanders exit themselves •chips *o serve as mementoes. • 
Fancy the excitement .ameng English antiquaries if • such a find had been made • 
of .an old bridge across the* Fleet or tho Ty! But in the caso of Melbourne, it is not 
fofty years siijco the simple bridge was in use, and an antiquary is hardly needed. 

If tho old idoft be adopted, and tho possession of a cathedral and a bishop be 
rogarded as that* which constitutes a city, then is Melbourne fortunate, for it has two 
cathedrals. Tho Roman Catholic cathedral on the summit of tho Eastenf Hill has the 
pride of place. It is already ^ beautiful Gothic church, and, when finished, it will be 
certaiply tho chief architectural ornament of the city. The architect is Mr. Warded, 
who is allowed by all who know anything of the subjoct to have a true feeling for*the # 
beautiful in Gbthic architecture. With respect to the site of the Anglicaff cathedral, 
which was commenced much move recently, a very fierce battle was waged. Tli«re 
were those who maintained that a cathedral ought always to be built upon a bill; 'and. 
thqse .were divided into two parties, advocates for the Eastom Hill and advocates foy 
thoVvbstem heights. Others maintained > that the cathedral should be in the tr&e 
.•^centre of city life, and it was this party, strengthened by tho vigorous eloquence of 
l)r. Moorhousc, the then Bishop, since transferred to the see of Manchester, England, 
as successor to Dr. Fraser—that carried tho day. Tho St Paul’s site, which was then 
selected, is undoniably in the flattest part of the city, but the fact remains tlx at it is 
in the centre, if by centre wo mean tho point most easily accessible from all parts .of 
Greator Melbourne, that is, Melbourne and its suburbs. It is very close to two railway 
stations to which gathers the traffic from by far tho larger, number of suburbs, and it 
is nut far from the starting-point of the northern omnibus and tramway systems. 
Standing opposite the groat bridge over the Yarra, it is at the entrance of tho city by 
its chief southern road. There is no site to which on week-days so many business 
men could so easily collect, whether for a few minutos of quiet devotion or to listen 
to an cloquont proacher; no site to which ou Sundays so many could so easily gather 
by rail or road from their more distant homes. Arguments like these prevailed, and 
the lowness of the position was atoned for by an instruction to the architect to make 
the building itself lofty. 

There are grodt differences of opinion with respect to the architecture, which is 
strongly characteristic of the eminent English architect who designed it. “Oh, if • 
Butterfield is t building your cathedral, he will afflict "you with many stripes,” was the 
■comment *of a Rugby master, whose knowledge of what Melbourne might expect was 
drawn from the magnificent school chapel which Mr, Butterfield built atr Rugby. In the 
selection of materials for thq Melbourne Cathedral, the architect took the utmost "pains, 
having large specimens of the stone sent to him, but there are many unaccustomed 
to the variety introduced yh.o regard with a feeling almost of horror the different 
ooloured bands of which the pillars’are composed, and the dialer work in the gables. 

* It is unfortunate that disagreements arose af qn early period between the architect 
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and the ^Wilding committee, with tlje result that Mr. Butterfield declined to have any¬ 
thing further to do with the building It is necessary to mention this dispute because 
Mr ^ Butterfield cannot be hold wholly rospon&ible for a building for whicjf he only 

• furnished ^general designs, and* the construction of which he only superintended yp to 

• a certain point The local architects, who have takon up tl\e work of construction, 

maintain that they havo sufficient clue foi the completion* of the building in keeping 
with the design; and, at any rate, it is not the first cathedral begun uijfler one arolii-* 
foot and finished under very different superintendence * 

Many of the Melbourne churches are the reverse of beautifuL . They wore* built 
after the revtval of Gothic aichitecture 
in England, but before that influence 
was very widely spread It must be 

v allied that the tifnos just l>eforo Pugin 
and GilboFt Scott were specially bad 
time^ for church architecture. More- 

. ove?\ intercourse with England was much 
pioro raro and difficult then than now, 
afid the early days of a colony cannot 
bo expected to be days of good taste, 

Nature has first to bo conquered, and 
necessaries coinc before ornaments But 
much more attention is now being paid 
t® ecclesiastical architecture The lead¬ 
ing denominations are a cry evenly 
matched in numbers and. wealth, and 
They vie with each othei in their church 
building, as in other matters After the 
cathedral, St Francis is the liost of the 
Roman Catholic churches, both for 
architecture and music Wesloy Church, 
in Lonsdale Street, is a very good 
building, well proportioned throughout, and with a beautiful spire; but, probably, ^nost 
people will consider the Soots Church, in Collins Street, the gem of church architecture 
in Melbourne. The stylo of architecture is Early English; the material, a brown froe- 

■stono, faced with a white stono from Kakanui, in New Zealand The spire has very 
gracoful proportions, and its 212 foot of height make ft the tallest in Melbourne and 
suburbs. Inside the church there is an air of great wealth and efimfort. Ite carpeted 
passages «nd well-upholstered pews make it a drawing-room amongst churches. Tho 
floor "rises gradually to the enrl furthest from the 'pulpit,. This fact, and the central 
position of the* handsome pulpit, show a visitor once that pulpit ministrations occupy 
the most important place in the sorvicos of the church. TJiere is a fine organ, however, 
and the music, until differences unhappily arose which divided the congregation into 
sections, had a great reputation—evidence of a change in Presbyterianism- since thd 
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days when an organ was condemned as a “kist o’ whustles.” The Independant Church 
does not look very much like, an ecclesiastical edifice, but it hag the great advantage 
of being admirably adapted for hearing Wicked wags say that the intention of, the 
founder was to turn the building to some other purposS, if it felled as a chjirch* Of 
such failure thero. booms little prospect; tho pulpit of this church has had some of 
the, best pre^hers of tho colony 

• * w^t the intersection of the streets, opposite those two churches, used to stand the 
Burke and Wills monument, but tho exigencies of the tramways drove it from its 
position The old sito was certainly splendidly central, tho new site for this monu¬ 
ment is in Spring Street, at the north-eastern corner of the city Melbourne is not at 
all rich in statues, and cannot flfford to put a fine monument like this out of tho way. 
A history of the exploring/ expedition in 1860, in commemoration of which this monu¬ 
ment was erected, will be found elsfiwhere in this work The p*reparations for*the, 
exploration, and its fatal termination, caused a groat excitement in the public mind. 
At a lator day, /ho enthusiasm that was created in Victoria by the heroic endufaace 
and manly Christian ohai actor of General Gordon led to tho determination to give to . 
tha Melbourne streets a second jstatue, worthy of its predecessor. , 

Government House, which occupies a,fine site in the Domain, to the south of tfie 
••city, is a building not much admired by’people of taste. It has often been compaied 
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to a workhouse or to a factory Tho story goes that Mr Warded, then tho architect of 
the Public Works Depaitment, pieparod a boautitul design for a Gothic house, but tho 
Prime Minister of the day, like Lord Palmerston, did not appreciate Gothic architecture 
for domestic purposes He was one of thoso ■who think that Gothic is all vety well 
for churches, possibly even for public halls, but is not suitable for private buildinga 
So he exclaimed “ Bring me a book of designs,” and on the first page there happened 
to be a picture of Osborne, of which he said, m a manner that some might call 
despotic, some vigorous, “That’s the soit of houso we want, build a house like that” 
Certainly the present Government House is a fair general imitation of Osborne But 
thoro is this difference Osbomo has a background of tiecs, and*a.slight elevation, 
-the Melbourne Government House, built on the top of a rising ground, has its outline 
brought out by a clear and often cloudless sky The Governor’s residence is certainly 
not beautiful; it must be reckoned a lost opportunity, for the position's splendid, and. 
command® one t>f the finest views of the city of Melbourne The most that can he 
said fbr the appearanefi fif tho house is that it is *not equally bad fiom all points of 
view Tho wortt view's aro th»>se of the whole length; the best are those, as from the 
■farra or the Botanical Gardens, whore tho building is seen nearly end-wise If not 
beautiful, it is certainly, commodious, and some peoplo would say that is better The 
state* apartments, dining-room, and drawing-room are, very roomy, and the ball-room is* 
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one of tho largest in the world. It is said o£ the Town Hall that instructions 
wojo given to tho architect to make it a little larger every way than the Guildhall in 
London. *Similar instructions are not known to have been given in tho case of Government 
House, but it is often repeated with pride that tho dimdhstms ftre larger, ovqn i£ only * 
a little laigor, than those of the ball-room at Windsor. The danger for a Governor of * 
Victoria is r/ithor that he should bo over-housed than have too little accommodation, 
bvftj that is a fault on tho right side for one who, from the «atuje of his position, must 

entertain many visitors Tbe 
proportions of the ball-room 
are admirable, ftnd it is a 
magnificent sight to seo the 
apartment crowded on a ball 
night with ‘handsomely dres*sed • 
guests, the bright uniforms of 
many officers mingling wish 
tho varied colours of tho laches’ • 
chesses. In this room, too, tho 
Governor holds a levee on th*e 
Queen’s birthday in each year, 
when more than a thousand 
citizens usually attend to show 
their loyalty. 

Princes Bridge is a convenient starting-point for a walk through Melbourne It is 
the entrance by road from tho south, and it lies close to two railway stations, one called 
after itself, the Princes Bridge Station, and not very long built; the other named 
Hobson’s Bay Station. There used to be a short railway that led to tho Bay; and the 
name still clings to the station, though the lines of the company which worked it 
have been absorbed into tho State system of railways. Old Princes Bridge, which 
spanned tho Yarra with ono fine arch, 150 feet wide, was long the prido of Melbourne. 

It was openod with great pomp and ceremony, hut after thirty years it was thought 
too narrow and inadequate. Tiresome restrictions had to be placed on the traffic 
crossing the bridge. It was at length determined to have a new and broader bridge, 
with a viaduct to keep tho roadway at tho level that it has a few yards to tho north 
and a few hundred* yards to tho south. Not without great regret did many of the 
inhabitants of Melbourne see the fine old arch pulled down. Swanston Street is in a • 
line with the^St.* Hilda Road, and on nearly the same level The Anglican Cathedral 
stands on»the immediate right The Town Hall is at the comer, where Collins crosses 
Swanston Street Further to the north, the side of the Melbourne HbspitaJj and the 
front of the Public Library, fire features in the snme street * * 

The Town Hall is very spacious^ as has already been implied. It *is a fine sight 
when the Town Hall is thronged for a public meeting, and tho audience is helcl 
spell-bound by an oratory or when it is occupied for a concert ,by a company of ladies 
land gentlemen in 'evening attireor, again, filled, with gay masqueraders fit a fancy 
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dress balL’ ,It is generally said that Jhe room will hold four thousand; it most assuredly 
will not Beat that number. But when tho public mind is agitated upon some political 
question, for instance, the German occupation of New* Guinea, no doubt folly four 

• thousand .manage to find standing room. About two thousand four hundred can be 

• comfortably seated for a concort. One of the musical societies, known here by the 
German name of Liedertafel, has sometimes a pretty way of arranging tho room, breaking 
up the long lines of seats Jby tree-ferns and pot-plants, and grouping the'seats round, 
small tables. Tho acoustic properties of the room cannot conscientiously bo praised, but 
architects generally, whether of churches or of lecture-halls, do not seejn to pay enough 
attention to the laws of acoustics. Tho best advice that can be given to one who has to 
speak in tho Town Hall is “ Hold up your head, and speak straight to the further end 
of. the room; do not turn to right or left in the course of your speech, and do not 

# try*to speak too lo%d.” Two speakers out of throe, however, ovon when these rules are 
followed, vvfll not be heard in largo portions of the room. The Town Hall has other 
snaalfer rooms, tho offices of the Corporation, as well as a very handsomo and well- 

• proportioned Council Chamber, ornamented with portraits of municipal celebrities. ' * 

, The city of Melbourne, it may here bo mentioned, is divided into soven wawis, 
efich represented by an alderman and threo councillors. The names of thfe* wards 
exhibit a combination of loyalty to the Crown with colonial patriotism. Victoria and*, 
Albort need no explanation. ■,/ ■*! 

Lonsdale and Latrobe were 
Governors of Victoria, Bourko 
and Gipps, of Now South 
Wales, when what is now Vic¬ 
toria was yet unseparated from 
tho parent colony. Smith was 
a public-spirited man, seven 
times Mayor of Melbourne, and 
of him it is remembered that 
he imported the first jackass 
(not laughing) into the colony. 

Lovers of euphonious names, 
howover, cannot repress a feel¬ 
ing that Smith ward is not to 

,^be regarded as a success in 
nomenclature. The Mayor of 
Melbourne holds so important a position that mrthy can bo found to thinf hq ought 
receive tfco distinctive title of “Lord Mayor.’ 

The Melbourne Hospital was founded in 1846.* It is^a good specimen of what is 
known as the* Qfieen Anno order of architecture. It looks very roomy, and stands 
Ih grounds of its own, which, for a town site, are certainly extensive; but it has 
been the subject of vqry serious complaints, partly ‘the result of overcrowding. Upon 
h%lt medical authority it is said to bo “ saturated^ with septic poison,” ar\d whether* 
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this strong statement can. he proved or not, it is quite certain that the hospilal is not 
large enough, and no); such as would be constructed in the present'day. 

* Beyond the hospital stands the Public Library, with its fine facade. This institution 
consists of four departments, under the control of the «saxie hpdy of trustees, though < 
one of the four, the Natural History Museum, is situated elsewhere, being at the back < 
of the University. The three departments housed on this large block of ground are 
tkgp Public Library, the National Gallery, and the Industrial, Museum. The Library has 
two huge reading-rooms, tho Queen’s and the Barry Hall, besides a newspaper-room. 
It is much frequented, tho average attendance numbering considerably over one 
thousand a day. Boast is made that it is the freest library in the world* Any one is 
admitted without recommendation or restriction, and loaders are pennitted to help 
themselves to books from tfye shelves, tho only exceptions being with respect to expensive 
works of art and medical books. Tho, collection is very extensive, ajid, according to 1 the 
article on “ Libraries ” in the “ Encylopariia Britannica ” (ninth edition), thtfre are only 
nine larger libraries in tho United Kingdom. The National Gallery is a ^ollectidn „of 
modem pictures,'amongst which many old favourites at tho Bo>al Academy may be , 
seen. Long’s “ Esther ” and Wobb’s “ Rotterdam ” are probably the most admired by 
thofce who know, and Mrs. Butler's “ Quatre Bras ” is, through engravings, the most widely 
Jknown; but an enormous picture called the “ Brigands ” the favourite with the general 
public. The gallory also possesses portraits, some of great interest in oarly Australian 
history, which aro soon to bo housed in separate rooms, and some reproductions of the 
most famous statues and 1 busts. Attached to the gallery is a school of painting, which 
is already beginning to produce good fruit. The Industrial Museum is after the pattern 
of South Kensington, and contains models of tho fruits of tho earth, models of mining 
apparatus, and specimens of domestic appliances. As is natural in a young museum, articles 
of tljis sort are better represented than curiosities, except in the matter of aboriginal 
weapons and implements, Australian and from the South Sea Islands, of which the 
collection is one of the best in tire world. An institution of this kind must grow 
slowly, and on every side an air of incompleteness hangs about the exterior of the 
buildings. 

Across the street, from the back of the territory of the Public Library, stand the 
Working Man’s College and the old Supreme Court The Working Man’s College is 
chiefly due to the liberality of one citizen, the Hon. Francis Ormond, who in this as 
in other ways has shown a wise interest in the progress of educatioa An unfortunate 
mistake was made by the Council responsible for its management, in not commencing 
the institution with lectures and teaching, and waiting to proceed with a building 
when the need of one was proved; nor is it quite clear whether the college is to be 
of a technical nature, or, like its London prototype, is to fill up the <gaps jn general 
education. At any rate, it is most satisfactory that on its finished side the building 
looks handsome, and that it is most conveniently arranged. ' » 

It would not bo easy to find two buildings with the same purpose presenting k 
stronger contrast than the Old and ,tho New Law Courts. The latter might fairly be 
described by the Branch name, "the Palace of Justice.” No doubt it is right^and 
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proper that courts of law shoUld be decently aqd even handsomely housed? but there 
is some foundation for the “doubt frequently expressed, whethor both in London and in 
Melbourne the State has not been extravagant in its expenditure on these buildings. 
Tho Melboumo building is of great size, and tho^ who are not accustomed, to its 

( c 

passages are soon confused^ and lose their way. There are complaints also with respect' 
to the lighting, the defects of which result from a change of plan made while the 
r building wa^ being constructed. It was originally intended that the centro should be 
an open quadranglo; the change filled the central space with tho Supreme Court 
Library, and, perhaps in imitation of tho British Museum, covered this with a dome. 
It is, of course, an advantage to have the library in a central and generally 1 accessible 
position, but it has boen too dearly bought Not only light was sacrificed, but simplicity 
of plan, and a great expose was incurred. But the dome is certainly the architectural 
feature of West Molboumc. „ „ 

Near the New Law Courts stands tho Royal Mint This is a branch 'of the Royal 
Mint in London, and is an Imporial institution as far as its officers an<? management 
* aro concerned; but as it was established at the request of the colony, the expenso is, 
hpmp by the colonial exchequer. A similar branch exists in Sydney. The authorities 
aro wdry liboral in granting admission to visitors. And a mint is always worth a 
w visit, it is equipped with such delicate' instruments. There is ojte especially which 
seems almost ondowod with intelligence as it weighs the sovereigns, passes those of 
proper weight, and flings those in tho least bit too heavy on one side, those in the 
least bit too light on the other. There is no doubt that in coining tho gold which it 
exports Australia is helping the British taxpayer; and tho output of Melboumo and 
Sydney has been in many years so large that tho London Mint has been able to 
suspend the coining of sovereigns. Formerly,"the word “Australia” was placed upon 
the, sovereigns coined in the colonies, and a very few years ago an over-zealous and 
ignorant policeman kept an unfortunate gentleman for a night in a London lock-up 
for uttering a coin with which the policeman was unacquainted. The coin now issued 
is exactly like the English sovereign, excopt, that just under the Queen’s head a little 
S or M shows the mint at which the pioco was stamped. 

In all towns some of those who follow different trades and occupations have a way 
of* gathering thomsolves together. In London the doctors gather in Brook Street and 
Savilo Row. Tn Melbourne they live at the east end of Collins Street. Of course, 
a great many aro scattered through tho city and suburbs; but there is a congregation 
of them, especially of consulting physicians and specialists, in the doctors’ end of 
Collins Street «The centre and other end of Collins Street are business haunts. From 
, Elizabeth to Swanston Street is calied “the Block,” and is the most fashionable part 
of Melbourne. Late in the afternoon, and on Saturday mornings, there ip a regular 
promenade of the children of • fashion; but this feature’ is confined to one (the 
north) side of the street Here will bo .found fashionable shops, 1 three or four large 
music shops, where rickets for the theatre or for concerts are to be procured, important 
jewellers’, shops, and Mr. Mullen’s, “ the Melbourne Mudie’s,”,where ladies and literary 
folk congregate. On the opposite 1 ride of the street, and on both sides further west, 
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there are {u^atial establishments m wjiich modem bankS dolight to do their business. 
Banks, it must bo ifientioned, are a great element in Australian,life. There is no 

countiy in the world in which, in proportion to the population, such a large banking 
businesg is ^done or so many acceupts kept. What with branches in very small to^n- 
«hips, and palaces in the large towns, this business has outward and visible signs which 
cannot be overlooked. From a few minutes after six in tho Evening until eight in tho 
morning, and for the whole <jf Sunday, Collins Street is almost deserted. # • 

Other parts of * • 

Melbourne have their 
special characters. At 
tho west ''end of Flin¬ 
ders Stroet there is a 
•» 

strong nautical fiavou^ 

Tho houses tlioro are 
opp^itb the wharves, 
though at a consider- 
able interval: and it 

t 1 

is Natural that the 
sailors should frequent 
them, and that the 
shops should “cater” 
for the tastes of sailors. 

Little Flinders Street, 
or Flinders Lane, or 
“the Lane," as it 


is 
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sometimes fondly 
called, is the stroet 
for large wholesale 
warehouses of ready¬ 
made clothing, woollen 
goods, and the like. 

Tho local name for all 
this is “ soft-goods ” 

North of Collins Streot is Little Collins Street, a part of which, lying woll west of 
$io centre, is known as Chaneery Lano. It need hardly bo explained that this is where 
the barristers’ chambers are. On one sido goes forth Temple Court, which has, however, 
of late been nearly deserted in favour of a set of chambers, more moderft oqd mortf 
commodious on the other side of Chancery Lane, called after Lord Chancellor Selborne, 

1 equally»well known as Sir* Rouudell Palmer. Besides beinjj; more commodious, these 
chambers are sonjewhat nearer to the new Courts. 

* Bourke Street has a character of its own. It is a street devoted both to business 
and to pleasure. It has^many large shops; but 4 I s mofe important to nqtico that 
here are the theatres, and the eafis and the shops devoted to the theatre-frequenters. 
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In half the street—the eastern half—there is os .much traffic an hour before midnight 
as at any period of the day. In the centre of Bourke Street' is the General Post 

Office, from the 

l t 

tower of which 
the arrival of' 
mails from Eng¬ 
land is notified 
by flags in the 
day-time and 
"by lanterns at 
night. The 
Post 6fficq is 
not a 'SmalJ 
btlilding, but 
it gradually be¬ 
came too femali 
for its work, 
which, tts* - in 
England, in¬ 
cludes theTolo- 

1HJ5 NEW LAW COTTHT8. 

graph and Sa¬ 
vings Banks, and must soon also include the carriago of parcels In England the 
Post Offico is a source of profit to the general rovonuc. In the colonies, because of 
sparser population and great distances, it is not. This colony, therefore, has no penny 
postage; but a generation that has seen the reduction on English letters from a 
shilling to half that price, with a proportionate increase in speod, lives in hope of 
further postal improvements From the Post Office, by the way, distances are 
measured; the number on a milestono after “to Melbourne” meaning the number of 
miles to this centre. 


Bourke Street has other sights To the west of Elizabeth Street, the space for 
some distance sooms devoted to horses There aro saddlers' shops in a row, and then 
grbat yards for the sale of horses, carriages, and carts. In the morning horses are 
boing trotted in the street to show their paces Nearly opposite the Post Office stands 
C'ole’s Book Arcade, an interesting place, with a brilliant-coloured rainbow for a sign 
By the attractions of music poople are encouraged to frequent the shop, and to read . 
books in the hope that thejr will buy them. Mr. Froude was most struck with the 
^number of young "men engaged in skimming shilling dreadfuls and exciting novels. But 
had he known the shop well he would have found much else ( solid food for lihe intellect 
as well as stimulants for tfio imagination. Passing further up Bourke Street, towfirds the' 
Houses of Parliament, the visitor comes to the Eastern Market, a 'comparatively recent 
erection on the part of the* City Corporation. This is commodious, and complete ^ith 
modem appliances, including the electric light; and yet there are found those who regret. 
the old and rougher Paddy’s Market Saturday night was the time to visit this in all 
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its glory, whfn side by side with the genuino marketers dxere were found the quacks and 
the coryurers, who iorxqed the attraction of an old English fair. But even though the 
, fun ryay not now be so fast and furious, there is much that will interest a visitor to 
the Eastern Market Even ill fhe. day-time it is well frequented; at night there is a 
'much larger attendance, on Saturday jt is so crowded that locomotion is difficult and 
with the crowd there is such a noise that a lover of quiet had better stay jiway Any t 
one who wants a dog, or a «canary, or a parrot, or any of the many Australian birds, 
can hore find what he seeks. Every kind of article is being sold by cheap jacks, who 
shout at tho top of their voico« Here men are trying their strength by blows upon a 
machine, othoft are testing their lungs, or being weighed A little further on a man 
has charge of an olectric machine, and is prepared to give a shock for a consideration. 
Vendors of vegetable pills, and other quack medicines, seem t<*«be doing a roaring trade, 
*nd liere stands an fcrdont disciplo of phrenology, who, tor a vory small sum, is prepared 
to feel your bumps and tell your character therefrom, or will toll you hoV to educate 
yoUf 1 childrerf in accordance with bump-lore, until one is reminded of the father ^ of 
•Mr Midshipman Easy * 

• Leaving behind us—may we hopo } —everything in the nature of nostrums, quaqjtey, 
and the art of gulling fellow-cjeaturos, we coqie to Parlia¬ 
ment House When this pile is completed, according to 
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its design, the great busy street will "be 
worthily closed. On the granting of 
Parliamentary government to the colony, 
it was determined to have a noble plan 

for a building, and to carry out parts THE MINT . 

of the design. Molboume has often 

been described as a city of unfinished buildings. The charge is tmd, but the incom¬ 
pleteness is basod upon worthy reasons and a care for posterity. Bettor a part of a 
good dosign, than a whole building executed upon a plan which must in after days 
prove too small or too mean. The presont generation suffers, but posterity gains. 
Parliament House has long looked very ugly, because unfinished. The inside has been 
attended to first, and the two Houses of Legislature have handsomo debating chambers, 
separated by a very spacious and handsome lobby, with a well-arranged and well* ■ 
stockod library.* With tho exception of their debating chambers all the arrangements 
of the building—library, refreshment-rooms, billiard-rooms, and the like—are shared in 
common by the members of both Houses. Following the precedent ‘of the* Lords, the m 
Upper House has a far more gaily docorated apartment tlian the Lower; in it the 
ceremonios of opening and plosing parliament by His Excellency the Governor take place. 

In addition to the billiar4-'itoom i Parliament House has an open asphalt tennis-court 
and a large garden. When the tennis-court was first proposed, much fun was made of 
the proposal, which easily lends.itself to ridicules But, the idea is the same as Ha the', 
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case of a tyliiard-room—that it is desirable to keep members in the precincts of the 
House, though not nqpessarily in the House itself, when their attendance may at any 
f.im^ be required. Many would expect hotter legislation from legislators fr&sh fr<3m 
* tennis, than from legislators *fre$h-from billiards. t • 

Not far from Parliament House #re the Public Offices* with respect to which the 
question will arise whether they arc not too large for a young country with fi population 
of a million. When the answer is given that every nook and corner o£» the buildmgj 
is occupiod, doubt still finds place whether the colony be not over-govofnod. Architecturally 
tho old Treasury is the handsomest of the offices. As a building it is too thin, but it 
has an excellent front. 

One other street in Melbourne has a very special character—Little Bourke Stroet, 
the Chinese quartor. There are a great many Chinese m Alfbtralia, and some few have 
risen to the position of wealthy merchants. A* a rule which knows few exceptions, 
they are very industrious, and render good service to housekeepers as liJlwkers of fish 
airtl vegetabics. In mining places they can make a living where no # Englishman can. 
But they arc not good colonists, because they come with the intention of saving as ^ 
much money as they can scrape together, and then. returning to China. Moteower, 
they bring no women with tjjem, and by providing temptations to gambling, ahd in 
other ways, aro the cause of not a littlo immorality. Our artists, under the protection 
of two policemen, ventured into the Chinese haunts in Little Bourko Street, and have 
reproduced some features’ of the strange life which is daily going on there within a few 
hundred yards of tho Chambers of Legislature. But this subject is so strange and 
special that we have devoted to it a separate chapter. 
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GREATER MELBOURtfi; , 

Distinctive Features—Riohmond. Park —The Karra Yarra—Rowing Clubs and River Pionios—Suburban * 
Municipalities—Means of Locomotion—Collingwood—Prahran—Hotham—Exhibition Building and the 
, , “Zoo”-*The Colonial Colney Hatch—Toorak—South Yarra—St. Hilda—Brighton—Flemington—Public 

f • Holidays-*-The Ports of Melbourne: Sandridge and Williamtttown*~Orijrtn of Local Names—Admiral 

* Collingwood. • 

TT will be of interest to consider what are the distinctive features of Melbourne. And 
herein wo are speaking not only of the city, but of the city togothor with its suburbs, 
of what, following the precedent of the popular name “ Greater Britain,” has been called 
Greater Melbourne. The 1 * two features that will strike every stranger are spaciousness 
and Variety. The first of these shows itself in the great extent of ground that is* 
covered, the fadtR of the streets and main roads, the large number of public parks 
and gardens by which over-building has been prevented, or, at any rate, its inconvenierfees 
\ modified. Tho width of the streets helps to give the city proper an air of magnificence. • 
Athene the traffic is considerable, a feeling of satisfaction arises that ample provision 
has tfeon mado for it But the roads aip too wide. Ip a country where violent wind 
••is not unknown, and where dust rises even to the magnitude of a*plague, very brood 
roads and wide street spaces aro a real inconvenience. It is true that the dust nuisance 
would bo much mitigatod, though not altogether removed, whilst a decided improvement 
would be made in the general aspect, if the roads, being far too wide for the traffic, 
wore made narrower by plantations of trees along tbeir sides. Those plantations should 
be fencod for the protection of the trees, and inside the enclosure there should be grass. 
This has been done with good effect at various points, but /the misfortune of Melbourne 
roads lies in the variety of municipal government, and in the need of some central 
authority or metropolitan board of works. 

It is unfortunately true that, in the decade after 1876 little or no progress 
was made. One road which was formerly splendidly smooth has become a byword 
and a disgrace. Tho St Hilda Road was kept in admirable order in the days of 
tolls, but tolls were abolished by the legislature without providing a substitute 
This road suff’ors from a divided jurisdiction, for the division lino between the city 
of Molboume and Emerald Hill (or South Molboume) is the middle of this road, and 
though the people bf Molboume are famed for their practical business qualities, they seem 
unable to discover a method of koeping this particular road in good repair. There are* 
several places rtjar Melbourne* whore the road is so broad as to be a simple nursery 
pf dust, ttnd wfrere a wise municipality would have made a central plantation, circular 
or triangular. In Paris such spaces would have been soiled for a little garc&n, with a 
fountain playing in the midst, and pleasant seats for the wayfarer. Tjiese little neglected 
opportunities are the more to be regretted because Melbourne has Beautiful gardens 
on the large scale. The wise foresight which almost encircled Melbourne proper with 
public gardens, driving future suburbs further afield, and the skill with which these 
* gardens have been laid out, have provided Melbourne with admirable places of Dublin 
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resort Some of them are as delightful as any gardeds in* the world. There is shade 
in summer heat; there are spacious and inviting lawns } there are flowers and trees to 
charm^the eye. 

• pie view of the JFitzrey hardens given below was taken on a lovely moonlight 
night worthy of the tropics, whon it was so light that the artist could without difficulty 
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see to sketch. “Weeping willows,” to use his own words, “giants compared with English 
willows, were trailing their branches, there were deop shadows with tender halt-tones, 
the grass and fern-tree gully were filled ^ith mystery, whilst glintings of silver, or 
rather golden, moonlight fell on edges of trunks, fronds, and leaves, and the whole 
scene was musical «by the plashing of a tir^ ‘stream hidden from view under a 
spreading greenery." . * 
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Passing, however, from poefry to measurements, the ordinary width of f main roads 
is threo chains, and, an exaggorator, with a touch of American humour, once said that 
it V>ok liim half a day to cross the St Kilda Eoad, which in parts is even wider than 
the‘orthodox three chains. Sido i roads often reach fib two chains, and a, man has* 
boen hoard to urge it as * a reproach against another that he “ lived in a one-chain * 
road ” in rrttfch the same spirit as that in which the American tourist upbraided the 
jOxford traveller who stopped at the ancient city of Trent with “Surely you are not 
going to visit such‘a one-horse place!” 

Although land is very expensive in the near neighbourhood of the city, and fetches 
a good price throughout the suburbs, private gardens abound, especially along the main 
highways. Villas stand in what Anglo-Indians call a “ compound.” This is a com¬ 
bination of shrubbery-and g&rden; sometimes there is a grassy lawn, oftener a luwn-teppis 
groun'd, hore generally, in spito of the prolix " lawn,” laid in asphalt. The result of, 
these large sf>ace3 is that the suburbs are far apart. One of tho AmericW cities is 
known as “ the t city of magnificent distances.” A namo of the kind would l?e not 
mappropriate to Melbourne; and the tax upon the ladies of visit-paying, which moftera t 
cietyr demands, is made much heavier because of the distances that have to be tra¬ 
versed "between friend and friend. * 

♦ ¥ 

, The second feature in the appearancS of Melbourne is its diversity. A poor house 
stands side by side with a good house, a cottage, one might almost say a hovel, in 
close proximity to a palace. It is only fair to say that there is nothing in Melbourne 
like the "long, uniovoly street” of London, nothing so hideous as Gower Street or Har- 
loy Stroet, neither of which expresses more, as has been caustically remarked, than “ tjm 
impotence of the architect to express anything.” Thoro is nothing liko Regent Street 
in London or the Rue Rivoli in Paris, for‘in the streets there has been very little con¬ 
tinuous building, or building in a block upon tho plans of a single architect Subject 
to certain municipal restrictions, each man has built'as seemed good in his own eyes 
or in tho eyos of his architect There are handsome individual buildings, some few 
in admirable taste, but the general effect is often marred by the surroundings. The eye 
at onco marks a great difference in tho height of the houses as well as in their 
architectural style. 

' In 1882 a traveller remarked that in this city there were no houses with more than 
two storeys, but, on account of the expanse of the land, some of the newer shops in 
Melbourne proper have been built very tall, reminding a visitor of houses in older cities; 
and these shops have a tendency to look absurd, because their neighbours are so much* 
shorter in stature. In time m\feh of this inequality will be removed. The rapid growth 
jpf Melbourne partially explains it. *But then it is not all new cities, or new parts of 
cities, that aro built irregularly. The buildings that have been run up ii the last 
decade in new parts of Paris, for’example, are os regular a# the houses in thd older 
quarters of the city. We must sgek the difference rather in tSe character of the 
people. The Victorians are groat lovers of independence, and are, many of theta, 
sprung from a stock that 'cherished as its principle what*Burke describes as the 
“ dissidenoe of dissent, and the .Prdtestantism of .our Protestant ” character. And yet* 
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howover iijegular the architecture, however uneven the height of the houses, it must 
bo remembered that qp city in^ the world has a more regular ground plan. Some cities, 
it h|LS Jbeen remarked, are founded, others grow. Many cities sprang up before the days 
of surveyors, and all that tlfe face of surveyors cornjng after can do is to remove glaring 
irrogularitios, and this task is hampered by its expensivoneSs. But Melbourne was built 
to scale, and in accordance with surveyors’ plans. Like Philadelphia, it i» # rectangular 
Nothing could be more in accordance with tho mind of a really upright but gprfte* 
what imaginative sur¬ 


veyor 

In a forfhor chap¬ 
ter it was shown that 
tho streets in the city 
of Melbourne cross 
.each other at a right 
angle. To ‘the north 
anS east of Melbourne 
lie soveral suburbs with 
independent municipali¬ 
ties—Hotham, (Vftlton, 
Fitzroy, Collingwood, 
Richmond; their streets 
also, aro for the most 
part amuiged on tho 
rectangular plan, though 
perhaps not quite with 
such regular intervals 
as the streots in Mel¬ 
bourne itself In parts 
their parallel streots 
run very close together. 
The lines upon which 
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the streots are con¬ 


structed are not, howevor, parallel to tho streets in Melbourne proper. A vciy short 
study of tho map shows us that in Greater Melbourne, in the outfddd municipalities, the 
•compass has given us the line, which ^as boon carried duo north and south, crossed by 
streets due east and west, whereas in Molboumc proper the surveyor, ptobably consider¬ 
ing the course of tho Yam, did not feel himself rigidly bound to obey the’compass.* 
The diffetlnce of action has produced some triangular comer houses, somo little un¬ 
occupied spaces, which give a pleasant variety to streets that would otherwise be all 
as rectilinear as # a Roman road. Most peoplo feel ihat in the laying out of Melbourne 


that symbol of rectitude, the straight lino, has been^ too ipuch reverenced. Admirable 
as in many ways is the straight line, convenient as it may be to travel ’along the 
shortest distance between two points, yot this line » not naturo’s favourite; and art 
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should follow nature. It should be added that -the more distant suburbs,, are not so 
reptangular, and havo tuany a graceful curve, but oven country, roads in Australia are 
much straightcr than in England. , , 

’’’The ono fact that all the geography books mentiofi tfoout“Melbourne is,that it is' 
on the river Yarra Yarra This river, however, caq hardly be said to fill a very important * 
place in the life of tho town. Its chief function is as a water-way from Hobson's Bay 
*td the city, Hmt the nver itself is so tortuous, narrow, and ^hallow, that the larger 
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steamers gnd ships cannot ascend tho river Thus it has been tho practice to unload 
at Sandridgo or Williamstown, whence tho rail forwards the goods that they have 
brought from England Land carriage is much dearer than water carriage, and a man 
may have to pay nearly as rnpeh for a box to come from Williamstown to a suburb* 
ef Melbourne as it costs to travel fyom the London Docks to Williamstown, for be it 
‘known that, if there be no pressure for time, a sailing vessel will bring goods from Lon¬ 
don for £1 per ton, or, when cargo is scarce, for even loss Smaller steamer^ and they 
not very small, have long bben able to come up the Yarra; /or instance, most of those 
engaged in tho intercolonial trade, 4 steamers that run to Adelaide add Sydney, those 
engaged in bringing coals from Newcastle (on the Hunter), and those that go from 
Melbourne round the east of New Zealand, stopping at many ‘ports, and so onwards to 
Sydney. These vessels are obliged to travel skririjr in tho river, and have to "watch 
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the tide, for if the right time be missed, steamers have not infrequently been known to 
spend a night fast in.tho mud. In this slow progress, and much more in suA detention, 
there is 'a singularly unpleasant element The Yarra has a very bad reputation for 
unsavoury smells A jester would say it is in ill odour with passengers. Large chemical 
works, candle factories, and'-similar troubles makq the approach to Melboumo by river 
a constant ts*ial to the olfactory nerves. Higher up the river there are similar nuisances. 
One that is especially grievous, and hard to be borne, is a .wool-scouring establishment 
near the Cremome 'railway bridge. Moreover, sufficient care has not bocn taken with 
respect to what h allowed to drain "into tho river. Cities that are situated on rivers 
have often found this drainage problem hard of solution: it is not going voo far to say 
that in Melboumo it has not been solved with complete success. Groat improvements 
are being carried out in »tfiie water-way from Melbourne to the sea. The Melbourne 
Harbour Trust has invited the advice, of tho eminent engineer, Sir John Coodo, anVl it 
is hoped that* when his scheme is completed, ocean-going steamers of tho largest size 
may be able to berth at the city wharves. A canal cuts a very awkward comer known 
jib fishermen’s Bend, and the channel of the river generally is to bo deepened. THbre 
a?b ttyjise who think that, at no vory great expense, a direct canal might have been cut 
to the Bay. The difficulty seem’ 6 ? to have lain in the probable silting at the mouth—a 

* silting which makes large dredges a very'conspicuous feature in Hobson’s Bay and the 
lower Yarra. 

There are many rowing clubs on the Yarra, which have their chief local habitations 
a little above Princes Bridge; though the most important regattas are hold on the lower 
river. But if we consider the size of Melbourne, we cannot say that a large proportion 
of the young men row. From Princes Bridge to the further side of the Botanical 
Gardens there is a pretty -willow-shaded walk along the river bank, and on the other 
side .there runs a road, but except when a race is taking place, neither carriages nor 
riders will bo met there, and the number of those who use the walk is comparatively 
small. River picnics are not very common, and along the whole length of tho river, 
as it passes through suburban Melbourne, there are few houses with lawns or gardens 
reaching down to the stream. In the fixing of residences it does not soom to have been 
an attraction Mr, Trollope’s remark is true that the river is not a “joy for ever” to 
the ‘people of Melbourne “ as the Seine is to the people of Paris, or as the Inn is to 
tho people of Innsbruck. You might live in Melboumo all your life, and hardly know 
that the Yarra Yarra was running by your door.” Yet it is also true that the Yarra 
has very pleasant scenery, and might well fill a more prominent place in the public 
mind. Its whota course is very* winding, and in many places, as at Studley Park, Kew, 
j& banks, are steep, and picturesquely wooded; and higher, up, before the river reaches 
even the outskirts of Melbourne, there are many sights to attract the tourist Cemshaw, 

- one of the show places of ttya colony, is on the Watts, an affluent of the Yarra To the 
sources of the Yana no one hut an adventurous surveyor has penetrated. 

It will be noticed that the double name Yarra Yarra is now'generally shortened, 
the natural fate of all such’ names.. It is usually said that in the aboriginal tongue 

* the meaning is “fldwing, flowing”,or “ ever-flowing.i’ A gentleman, however, who, in his 
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early years spoke the native language fluently, maintain^ that this is a popular delusion, 
and that tho name means “ Big Gum Trees.” Unfortunately, the ^native languages are 

# fast disappearing, and vail soon be “ dead ” in a sense other than that in which Ve apjlly 

•this epithet to the clashes. * • , , 

• Within the circuit of Groatcr Melbourne no fewer than seventeen boroughs are 
included. Of these, live are classed as cities, one is a town, and* elevpn are only 
boroughs It may bo askqjl whorein the distinction lies. If in England, according* 
to the old doctrine, a trishop and cathedral made a city, what makes it in Victoria? 
The Local Government Act requires that a borough shall not exceed in area six square 
miles, that no* point in such area shall be more than six miles distant from any other, 
and that there shall bo not less than 300 inhabitant householders. All towns and 
citjes are boroughs, distinguished from other boroughs by’the* amount of gross municipal 

m reveflue in the year preceding the declaration qf them as such by the Goverribr in 
Council. A* gross revenue of £10,000 makes a town, one of £20,000 a city. 

lire five* cities are South Melbourne, or Emerald Hill (population, 32,500), Prah- 

. ran* (27,000), Richmond (20,503), Collingwood (25,500), and Fitzroy *(23,500). Many / 
qn ancient and historic city in England has a smaller population than any of # tho r x5.' 
Hdtham, with a population of a little under 20,000, is’the solitary “town.” And the 
eleven suburban boroughs, in order of population, arc St Kilda, Wiiyamstown, Port , 
Melbourne, or Sandridge, Brunswick, Hawthorn, Footscray, Kew, Brighton, Essendon, 
Flemington, with Kensington, whilst the latest declared is Northcotc. Each of these has 
a mayor and corporation, with all tho appurtenances of municipal government Upon 
public occasions, as at a Governor's levee, tho furs of majors and aldermen are very 
conspicuous, These, with tho wigs of judges and barristers, give rise to the reflection 
that the English are a very conservative pee, or in a new country they would have 
devised new emblems. The tall black hat is still our badge of respectability, whilst 
furs and wigs have often to be worn in a summer heat which makes them quite 
intolerable. Another visible sign of municipal government is the large number of 
handsome town-halls, useful for public meetings, concerts, and balls, though dancers 
naturally object to a floor lately trodden by the ordinary working boot With these 
town-halls are combined tho municipal offices and council chambers. Tho neigh¬ 
bourhood of Melbourne reminds one of Belgium for the pride which is taken in*the 
externals of municipal government 

We have already noticed the way in which towns expand into euburbs. Business 
.and domestic life are nowadays quite distinct This separation was common with tho 
merchant before it was true of the tradesman, but now* it is pretty general. with all 
dasses. The barrister lives away from his chambers, tho solicitor from his office, anfl # 
even in some cases the doctor from his consulting rooms, Melbourne is* singularly well 
supplifid with residential •suburbs. Railway lines go out jn different directions, and 
along all these lines there run many full up-trains in tho morning and down-trains in 
tho Ut er part of the afternoon. There are no fewer than fifty suburban railway stations, 
and some fifteen more which lie a little beyond fchd radius that oan be fairly called 
suburban. As far as Richmond six lines abreast (fe.* three up and* three down) have * 
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bees laid, and at cortain periods in the day, though trains run every ten minutes, 
every train is crowded r 

Besides the trains, locomotion is assisted by omnibuses, trams, and cabs. In former 
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days the Melbourne cab wa§ a kind of Irish car, popularly known as a “jingle."* Most 
of the cab-drivers axe still Irish, but the jingle has been ousted fy the one-home 
waggonette, holding six persona Ihese can either be hired separately or used in 
common as a kind of small omhibus. To many of the suburbs there is a line of 
waggonettes running at regular intervals, each passenger paying -only threepence, fn the 
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chief streets there .aro stands ot comfortable hansoms titunds of drays and fumiture- 
waggons also arc to be found That Melbourne omnibuses do a good business is shown 
by the high prico that shares in the Company fetch The ordinal} omnibus is in many 
cases boing replaced by tiam-oars These are putted by a continuous rope Under¬ 
ground, between the tram-lines, is a cylinder m which a strong steel rope works. 
Near the middle of each lino there is an engim-house, the steam inaehineiy in 
which causes the rope to continuously revolve Each passenger ear k preceded by 
what is called a dummy, in which thore is a gripping apparatus When this has* 
hold of thft rope underneath, the ear goes forward, at the same pace* up-hill and 
•down-hill As the rope is* let go, a break is put oif, and.the ear stops Since the 
break is very powerful, u. ear can lie stopped m a \ery few feet The gravest risk 
of accident is that when two cars are passirfg each* other one may be hidden behind 
the other. A warning Ijoll is, therefore, frequently' employed, and at night very 
barillian^ lights also. . • . 

5 
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The different suburbs have characters of their own. The working-men are most at 
home in Collingwood, Prahran, and Hotham. In certain streets in those places the 
cheapest shops arc situated. In Collingwood the inhabitants ar6 most crowded together, 
and some of the streets are as narrow as in an old English town. Pral)j*an has in 
the last few years made great strides. Large spaces which had not a house ore now* 
covered. $lany of the h6usos are small; but at the eastern end, at Hawksbum and 
Armadale, there are more of the kind described by auctioneers as desirable villa resi¬ 
dences. Even the small houses of an Australian town do not in their variety look so 
mean as the jjows of small houses in such towns as Sunderland or Hartlepool, or as 
the acres upon acres of monotonous rows that occupy the east arid south-east of 
London. Tho houses of the Melbourne working-men havo somo little individuality; 
and though the extensive *use c of corrugated iron is not a picturesque feature of them, 
the‘verandas give a character lacking in tho London houses. It is at once'noted 
that a great® many are built of wood, which is a clean material when new. but implies 
that long life *is not intended for tho house. Fires are frequent, and in tho chief 
suburbs there arc watch-towers erected, whore a boll is rung the moment that a tiro 
is soen; and devices are used in ringing tho bell to denote the quarter in which 
the r fire has been seen. Wo«d has the great advantage of cooling quickly. When 
a hot wind blows, as it .sometimes doos for three flays, a stone or brick house is 
at first a great protection, but in the end it is an oven, and remains ono for long 
after tho wind has changed. A wooden house becomes quickly hot, but cools as 
evening comes on; and to be cool at niglit is of course a great boon. 

Hotham is a largo working-mon’s suburb to the north-west. The Benevolent 
Asylum is partly in Hotham and partly in the city. Carlton and Fitzroy may be de¬ 
scribed as middle-class or bourgeois suburbs. Emerald Ijill and Richmond might fall 
under the head either of middle-class or working-class cities. Between Emerald Hill and 
the St. Kilda Road is a largo tract of low-lying land, on which Canvas Town used 
to stand. When tho gold rush took place, enormous crowds came from all parts of 
the world to Melbourne. There were not sufficient houses to accommodate the new 
arrivals. Canvas Town, as its namo implies, was a collection of tents, and many a 
one of tho new-comers was glad enough to secure a tent, and ground on which to 
pitch it The ground on which Canvas Town stood more than thirty years later was 
not oecupiod with houses, because tho situation is so low that it is sometimes flooded 
by the Yarn. But it, is hoped that Sir John Coode’s improvements will prevent 
floods in the future. At tho south side of Emerald Hill stands the Albert Park. This 

e 

has a lagoon, partly natural, partly artificial, which gives opportunities for sailing and 
'rowings On certain days in the summor a fashionable gathering of carriages and riders 
assembles in the Albert Park, and regales itself with the music of a band, o Some have 
tried to give to this assemblage the name of Rotten Row, but the name i8 oxotic,® 
and it is a question whether the institution will take root. • t 

Carlton is a largo suburb in tho north of Melbourne. Part of it is becoming the 
smokiest of all quarters of'Melbourne. There are huge factory chimneys which do not 
by any means consume their own* smoke. Fortunately, they are rather intermittent in 
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their action, but at times they send forth into the air volumes* of smoke which threaten, 
unless legislation intervcno, a reproduction of the English “black country.” Here dwell 
the workers in iron, add here are certain very largo mills, and there is a Inonstdt 
*byeweity, the proprietor whi^h.U a public benefactor, who has set up a large town 

•clock. Melbourne is becoming smoky, and sometimes the atmosphere, if the whole 
truth must be told, is positively murky. But let us add* that it is onty open to 
that grave accusation on exceptional occasions, for we should hardly like eur English*, 
readers to think that w<? always, or even often, live in such an atmosphero as that 
As a rule, Melbourne skies can be compared, for dearness, to Italian, but this 
character will fiot long bo preserved unless something be soon done in tlie way of 
smoke prevention. 

# Carlton is a suburb that includes many institution.*? within its bound. Of these 
J,he Iffrgest is the Exhibition Building, in which tjie successful Victorian Exhibition of 
1880 and lHfcl was held. It occupies the middle of the large Carlton Gardens. The 
greater ^)art o£ the building then erected was permanent, though for the Exhibition there 
,wer<f oxtensive annexes of a temporary nature. In the interval between exhibitions the 
great hall is used for various purposes—for monster bazaars, for dog and poultry showB,’ 
for very large meetings. Part of it has been used as a liovemment printing office,* the 
former office having been burnt down, and pail has been fitted up as *an aquarium. 
In Carlton also the visitor will find the Cemetery, the University, and the Women’s 
• Hospital The Cometery is like unto most largo town cemeteries, carefully portioned out 
amongst religious denominations, so that those who have been divided in life may be 
divided also in death. Beyond the University and its affiliated colleges, on the north¬ 
west of Melboumo, is the Royal Park, standing high and healthy. A portion of it has 
been set apart as the ground of the Acclimatisation Society, generally known as “the 
Zoo.” The collection of animals to be seen bore is well worth a visit. It is, of course, 
especially strong in native specimens. Most of the creatures have plenty of space. 
Kangaroos and wallaby may be seen in a paddock, and rabbits are not kept in hutches, 
nor rats in cages. Wild animals, however, are still housed in dens that must l>e to 
them inconveniently small. As London and Paris have been surpassed in the space 
given to many animals, it may be hoped that tbo lions and tigers will be granted 
space as largo as they have in London, and perhaps a return compliment might he 
paid to our friends the kangaroos. Those in th<f Gardens in Regent’s Park are so 
miserably cramped that they are much to l>e pitied. 

, Amongst other suburbs of a different character, Hawthorn and Kew may lie mentioned 
as very pleasant residential suburbs, rich in villus and gardens. In Kew two lunatic 
isylums are situated, one called after the suburb, and the other Yarra Bend. In popular 
jonversatiolf the latter, perhaps from its peculiar name, takes the place occupied in 
^England by Oolney Hatch* or Hanwell—“a joke worthy of#Yarra Bend,” "conduct of 
which no one would* be guilty, oxeopt an inmate of Yarra Bend.” Of tho two asylums, 
one is a barrack, and the other is divided on* tho cottage system. 

Tho suburb with the $aost magnificent mansions, is Toorak, which is largely'affected 
by wealthy squatters, especially successful Scotchmen* The question is‘often askod why 
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Australia does not devise an architecture suited to its own wants. Perhaps some day 
it will, and in such architecture of the future the verandah and the bsdcony will he 
found to play a prominent part An outward sign of wealth can be seen in the two 
spires that ornament Toorak HilL The place is still embosomed in trees .that" stand 
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round the big houses The native name certainly has a somewhat uncouth? sound, and 
the wife of a Presbyterian minister coming here from Scotlarfd created some amusement 
by deploring that her husband was being “sent to a place called‘Toprak,” when really 
the lines had fallen to them in about the* ploasantest place in the colony. South Yarra, 
which has no independent 'municipal existence, has upon higji authority been described 
as the place of*residence of “cutied dailings”. Lying just beyond the preejnets of 
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Government House, this suburb may.bo thought to gain some reflected glory frond 
proximity to Vice-royalty. St. Kilda is a favourite seaside place within easy reach of 
Melbourne, is providod with large hotels, and is proud of its baths, pier, and esplanade. 
The young Australian, • • • • • 

*it is well known, is not 
easily abashed, and a 
story is told of ono on 
a visit to England who, 
being shown Brighton, 
with its four consecutive 
miles of substantial 
houses, only remarked 
•to his*host, “ You should 
soc St Kilda ” St Kilda 
is within a very short 
•distance of Melbourne, 
and its pier is a 




favourite resort on 
Sunda) s, its baths 
on any hot day in 
summer. 

Brighton lies 
further oft’, and is 
generally a quiet 
place, covering * a 
large area, but with 
hpuscs somewhat 
sparsely scattered 
ovor* it A man 

t 

might still, nano 
out from a crowded 


’suburb*to Brighton to enjoy “three acres and a cow.” No loss than five suburban 
railway stations wso'the natre of Brighton—surely, a mark of poverty of invention. 
The parts of the Brighton district that lie furthest awn^r from the sea are much 
affected by market gardeners, whose carts move marketwards in tho night, especially 
of Fridays, returning laden with stable raanuro on .Saturday afternoons. But the 
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time to see Brighton is on a public holiday, when it is the favourite place of popular 
rosort. v The beach <■ thronged* with holiday-makers is a subject „ for an artist like Frith. 
The Chinaman in the foreground of the accompanying view is an Australian speciality; 
otherwise the scene might well be laid at some English watering-place. By-the-bye, 
the term “ watering-place*’ is not generally used in this sense in tho colony, but liter- 
, ally for a' place where horses are taken to drink. A thoughtful boy onoe asked his 
inaster whether horses in England drank salt water, because he found in his geography 
that the watering-places were at the seaside. 

On public? holidays the trains are crowded in a way that to an Englishman brings 
bock reminiscences of the Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace. He would be a churl 
indeed who objected to tiyo additional persons standing in a railway compartment that 
has ,its usual complement of ten. It is often said that in Australia there are more public 
holidays than in England, and that when opportunities offer of holiday-making they 
are not neglected. Perhaps it is the sunnier climate, perhaps the higher average of 
prosperity, but loyalty gives two genuino holidays in Melbourne, where in England one 
only is observed, and that partially. Australians celebrate not only the Queen’s birthday, 
but 1 also that of the Princo of.Wales. Mmiy Englishmen do not even know when the 
Prince of Wales’s birthday falls, but no Australian is •ignorant of the date. The Lord 
Mayor’s Show falls in London’s foggiest month, but “tho ninth” is*in our bonny spring. 
Church festivals are respected by many who pay attention to no other ordinance of the 
Church. Christinas and New Year fall at a time of year when the weather is usually 
line, tempting men out of doors. Up country, a race meeting is an excuse for the pro¬ 
clamation of a local holiday, and on the occasion of the Melbourne Cup all the shops, 
and most of the schools in Melbourne, are closed Fancy an English school with a 
holiday for Derby Day! Here the practice is defended on the ground that discipline 
is sure to be broken by parents taking some of the children with them ; and parents 
who think races dangerous havo holidays thomselves, and take their children else¬ 
where to avoid contamination. It should be added that in our holiday crowds there is 
a good deal of noise and merriment, but that lew of the pleasure-seekers are seen under 
tho influence of alcohol. 

The most horsey part of the neighbourhood of Melbourne is Flemington, where is 
tho great racecourse, that has been so often favourably compared with the English 
racecourses. Trainers and training stables are not far off. Of late years a second racing 
colony has ap}>oarod at the otlvor side of Melbourne, near the racecourse at Caulfield. 
To a non-racing man it seems as if every week there were some races or other at no 
great distance from Melbourne. Almost every Saturday little boys in the streets solicit 
him to* buy correct cards." 

At Flemington great attention is paid to tho comfort of visitors. A magnificent 
grand stand has boon erected, capable of holding 15,000 spectators, and in front of it a 
large and prettily-arranged lawn. .The grpat day in the year is the''Melbourne Cup, a 
race which does not depend on any ecclesiastical festival, but is generally run on tho 
first Tuesday in November. Visitors come from all parts of “the colonies, from Queens¬ 
land, New Zealand, Western Australia; and many go to the races on that day who ( 
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never attend a racecourse on any other day in the year.* Ignorant even of the horses’ 
names, some go to meet friends, or to see the spectators. The ladies’^ dresses are observed 
quite astmuch as tho races, and many ladies spend fabulous sums on the toifets that 
*«re there closely inspected- Mr. »Y\£orth, of Paris, is believed to know the importance* of 
*tho Melbourne Cup. In the year 18fi5 it was estimated that 123,000 persons were 
present. The Racing Club gives away annually no less a suffi than £19,000,; and since 
the establishment of the Club a total of £217,900 has through its agency been’, 
distributed. * 

It would be absurd to describe either Sandridge or Williamstown as simply a 
suburb of Melbourne, yet both are very important adjuncts to the city. They are the 
ports of Melbourne, though it must Ikj remembered that Melbourne is itself a port. It 
has, been already stated that the advice of the distinguished'engineer. Sir John Coode, 
ohas bhen obtained by tho Melbourne Harbour Trust; and that when all his improve¬ 
ments havo*beon carried out, the passage up this Yarra will be made easier, and ojien 
to larger vessels. These at present stay at Williamstown or Sandridge, tho large 
•steamers, as a rale, at the former place, and the largo sailing-vessels at. the latter. 
The large ocean steamers belonging to the Peninsular and Oriental Company, those 
of the Orient lino, and the Frqpch Mcssagerio. steamers’, all of which carry mails,#now 
come alongside tho Williamstown Pier. When one of the mail steamers* is departing, 
especially if it carries away some very popular citizen, the pier is evon dangerously 
crowded, and the whole scene singularly animated. Not a few tears have boen shed on 
Williamstown Pier: and it lias been the place of not a few joyous meetings. When a popu¬ 
lar sailing ship departs, it is generally drawn off into the open roadstead of Hobson's Bay, 
and those who wish to sec their friends off go to and fro in a small steamer. A charge 
of a florin damps tho enthusiasm, and diminishes, if it does not altogether prevent, 
overcrowding. And if tho departing guest be very popular, with a reputation for horses 
or dogs, or is some “potent voice of Parliament,” a special tug or steamer will l»e hired by 
his friends. And if he be of Scotch extraction, the bagpipes will be requisitioned for 
the occasion, to the discomfiture of mere Saxons. Sandridgo is nearer Mellwume, but 
Williamstown has tho advantage of its rival in the possession of a large dry dock, into 
which so large a ship as H.M.S. AVwji can pass, and there bo thoroughly overhauled. 
Not only Williamstown, but all Melbourne, may l>o proud of this dry dock. Its proper 
title is the Alfred Graving Dock. It is the first sight that, on arrival, many a visitor is 
taken to see. On a Sunday a great crowd always gathers at both the ports. Sight¬ 
seers now claim it as a right to be allowed to go over the ships and steamers that lie 
alongside the piers. The result is that they swarm over tjipm, sometimes«not quietly, nor 
without mischief. Sunday is by no means a popular day with captains and. officers # 
in port * 

* At* Williamstown there is to be seen a little white tower, formerly a lighthouse, 
and now used chiefly to mark the time by the descent of a ball when the hour of 
noon is telographod from tho Melbourne Observatory. 

Probably most visitors roach Molbourne by one. of the mail steamers, and therefore 
approach by way of Williamstown, and thence by rail. Unfortunately, the railway 
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journey from Williamstown is tedious, because the line has to skirt round the north of 
Hobson’s Bay, and through country so dull and uninteresting that the viator is to be 
congratulated who makes his first acquaintance with it after dark. The most thriving 
suburbs through which tho line runs are Yarraville and Fpotscipy. Though net amongqf' 
the most fashionable, they aro yet very prosperous places. Tho former name is an 
unsatisfactory compound of French with the aboriginal language, and permits the 
, Inhabitants Co pass under the unfortunate sobriquet of “ Yarravillains.” 

The names of the suburbs con bo grouped under four hedds—nutivo names, names 
of places elsewhere, names of people, and fancy names. Of these, tho first are the best 
and most distinctive, but there are, unfortunately, very few of them—Vrahran, Toorak, 
and South Yarra. The first of these used to be accentod on the first syllable; tho accent 
now always falls on the last. Some say tho waggonette drivers hailing for passengers 
altered the pronunciation, finding tho name easier to pronounce with tho accent <5h tho. 
second syllable. The names of places elsewhere are tho least satisfactory, for they invite 
comparison, or at least introduce associations, and seem generally due to poverty of 
invention on the part of the namer. Such English names as Windsor and Kew ihake 
a now arrival look out for tho castle or the famous gardens. Brighton, Malvern, ai\d 
Richmond suggest comparisons which cannot bo sustained. Sometimes we have foreign 
towns like Coburg and Brunswick. Balaclava is one of a batch of .Crimean names that 
mark tho date of the laying out of the suburb; others, applied to roads and streets, 
are Alma, Inkorman, and Redan. Balaclava has been promoted from a road to a 
district Amongst the fanciful names are Hawthorn, (called after the bush, and not 
after tho American novelist), Hawksbum, Armadale, and St. Kilda. There is good 
authority for saying that tho last of theso was named after a yacht, The Lady of ML 
Kilda, the property of Sir Thomas Acland, and not directly after the seldom-visited 
island that lies beyond the Western Hebrides. 

Two suburbs with fanciful, but distinctive designations, Emerald Hill and Sandridge, 
have lately thought it worth while to shed their names, and ring confusing changes on 
the namo of Molboume. It may bo quite true that the former was no longer on a 
green hill, just as Newcastle dates from tho time of William Rufus. But “ South Mel¬ 
bourne,” the new style and title of Emerald Hill, sounds like a denial of the separate 
existence of the suburb. Port Melbourne, the new name for Sandridge, seems to sug¬ 
gest that whon the weary traveller* to Melbourne has reached the pier he has reached 
his goal, which is not quite the case. 

Williamstown is evidently named from Queen Victoria’s predecessor. Hotham and 
Fitzroy are called after Governors of tho colony; Northcote, after Sir Stafford Northcote, 
‘the lato,Lord Iddesleigh. One of the most populous of the suburban cities has honoured 
itself by assuming the surname of a great sailor. The name of Nelson is used frequently 
in these colonies, and so 5s that of Wellington; they stand for towns and provinces 1 
in New Zealand, and for legislative provinces in Victoria Wellington ,is a mountain in 
Tasmania, as well as a small town'in New South Wales. 

Nelson’s companion in arms is held in memory in the city of Collingwood; and as 
this worthy’s memory seems to be ‘growing somewhat dim with this later generation, it 
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may be as well to give a short account of one of the noblest of Englishmen. “ Since 
heaven made gentlemen” said Thackeray, “there is no record of a hotter.” Admiral 
Cdllingwood is probably best known as Nelson’s second in command at th* battle 
of Trafalgar, but until his own d§ath on service he. bore a distinguished part jm the * 
whole of tho long war with Franco which began after the execution of the French * 
king. Ho .was bom at Newcastlo-on-Tyne in the middle of last century. A mid¬ 
shipman at’-eloven, Collingwood servod nearly fifty years in the Royal Navy. At 
the ago of thirty-six ho returned to his home—as he saiS himself, to make the 
acquaintance of his own family. At this time he married, but the war with France 
tore him away from his wife and two little daughters. As a post-captain, Col¬ 
lingwood had an important sham in the two famous victories known as “ The 
Glorious First of Juno,” Lord Howe’s victory, and the battle of Cape St. Vincgnt, 
which was won by Admiral Jervis. Shortly afterwards we find Collingwood an adfniral, «> 
and a little later highly delighted when the l’oaee of Amiens permitted him to rejoin 
his family. But tho Peace of Amiens was only a truce, and very soon 1# was Obliged 
to go to sea onco moro, never again to return to his loved home. Soon came the bifrtie. 
of Trafalgar, with its combined victory and loss. Collingwood, who led the attack, wag 
by the death of his friend and* chief left to finish the^ battle ; and for his services he 
was raised to 'the peerage. During some three years longer ho continued in command 
of tho British fleet in the Mediterranean, dying in harness on board his own ship at 
Port Mahon, in Majorca. Of all Nelson’s officers, Collingwood was the one for whom 
he most cared, and he may be described ns the greatest of all the sailors trained in the 
school of Nelson. At a time when naval discipline was often harsh, Collingwood was 
called “father” by his men, because of his kind treatment of them. He was a model 
commander. His orders were always reasonable, and always promptly obeyed. In the 
woll-known lectures on “The Four Georges,” Thackeray has introduced a short but 
touching account- of Collingwood. “ What gentlemen they were; what great hearts they 
had I ‘We can, my dear Coll,’ writes Nelson to him, ‘have no little jealousies; we 
have only one great object in view, that of meeting the enemy, and getting a glorious 
peace for our country.’ At Trafalgar, when tho Royal Sovereign was pressing alone 
into the midst of the enemy’s fleet, Lord Nelson said to his captain, ‘See how that noble 
fellow Collingwood takes his ship into action! How I envy him!’ Tho very same 
throb and impulse of heroic generosity was beating in Collingwood’s honest bosom. As 
he led into the fight he said, ‘What would Nelson give to be hero!’ After the action 
of the 1st of June, he writes, ‘We cruised for a few days, like disappointed people 
looking for what they could, pot find, until the morning of little Sarah’s birthday, 
^between, eight and nine o’clock, when the French fleet, of twenty-five sail of the line, 
was discovered* to windward. We chased them. . . . The night was spent fh watching 
and preparation for the succeeding day; and many a blessiflg did 1 send forth to my * 
Sarah, lest I should never bless her more.’ . . . There arc no wo'rds to tell what the 
heart feels in reading the simple phrases of such a hero. Here is victory and courage, 
but love .sublime and superior.” . . 
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Among the Chinese at Midnight—Lottei ie«—Cfync^e Shops—A Typical Codknhop—‘ The Grand Secret "—A 
Gambling Hell—A Barber at Work—' Nance" going Home —Opium ifens—Taking a * Pull"—Vice in a 

Veil—Pandemonium—Philosophy under Difficulties—A Devoted Housebreaker ' ’ 

* * 

4 ^ * fj TITLE BOURKE STREET is a world apart from the city 

of Melbourne, and the race which occupies its 
crowded courts soeius to have no connection with 
the other people -who b^ day and night promenade 
along the pavements of Bourko Street proper. 
Few Victorians who look with just pride upon 
the vast, clean-kept streets and lofty buildings of 
their monster city know or dream of the life so 
far removed from all their ideals of home com¬ 
fort which is seething quietly a few feet from 
where tRey arc talking aud laughing in 'happy 
ignorance Let me begin by lifting a single 
comer of the veil which nicely covers up all, 
and show a scene or two from the Chinese quarter. 
With two detectives as our guides, for no sane man would think of ventitling into 
those quarters alone, particulaily at night, we did the round, and as might be expected 
under tho circumstances, saw everything cotdeur <lt j ro«< Our visit liad evidently been 
expected Men talk of the advances of civilisation, of telephones, and tho like, but the 
rapidity with which nows can ciidilate through thieves’ quarters surpasses all the 
inventions of modern science We began our walk at 9 pm, having made our anangc- 
ments with the courteous head of the police about five hours before, but we had not 
advanced ten yard** into the street before a woman hailed one of the guides with the 
cheerful words "They all know \ou are coming down to-night with two gentlemen, so 
you won’t see much fun” Possibly wo liad been seen and watched coming from tho 
detective station, and so the password had travelled to and through the wholo district 
First wo visited the shops where lottery tickets arc sold to the Chinese. The 
law prohibits any being sold to Europeans, therefore wo had no ^chance of testing 
Dame Fortune, but tho s) stem was thoroughly explained by our friends, and the lottery 
vendors wero “child-like and bland,” most politelv allowing us to see and handle everj^ 
thing, regarding us the while with that placid air and gentle smile so characteristic of. 
tho Celestials. The mysteries of tho lotteiy ticket systems are too intricate to enter 
upon now, but everything* seemed fair and above board Regret would cross the mind 
that wre were not* permitted to purchase a few—a regret which was somewhat diminished 
when wu hoard so much of tho losses, and so little of tho gains, of this very open- 
handed game of Chinese dotteiy. It seems a strango combination, but all tin? Chinese 
gamble, and all smoke opium, yet they are industrious and cleanly*, rising early and 
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working late, and on Saturdays their week’s sayings go to the Lottery Bank or the 
Fan-Tan. Many people deny tho cleanliness, but writing from personal experiences of the 
Melbourne Chinese, I boldly affirm that cleanly they are. ✓ 

• Some of these Chinese shops are delicious in colour and .picturesquencsa—Jantems 
swinging about, throwing down soft light on the assembled figures; jars and grotesque' 
china monsters standing on the shelves; bills, boxes, and packagos; vermilion labelled 
> with quaint Chinese characters; rice books set lieforo the markers, who were dotting 
off tickets with their vermilion or black paint pots and * pointod poonah-brushes. 
Groups of forbidding-looking Europeans, or rather a conglomeration of nationalities, 
half-castes and white men, wero lounging about, casting scowling, yet timid, hangdog 
glances on the intruders, muttering sounds like maledictions, yet not plain enough 
to bo resented. Above the countor-top stood an altar-pieco with its hideous god, 
or rather complex symbol of Nature, and before it the daily offering, a cup of tea,, 
which no European is allowed to touch. All was cleanly and sweet-smelling, except 
, when the filthy European mongrels chewed tobacco and spat about the flo6r. The shop¬ 
keepers and their friends, open-faced and placid, wore a quiet and unobtrusive* 1 'air, 
whether clad in their own blue nankeens, or in English fashion, showing a noatnoss of 
attire Very different from the Europeans around. We prefer to see them in the costume 
of their own country: like a cooked tomato, a Chinaman d VAugluiw is a Chinaman spoilt. 

From the lottery tickot-shop, with its jacket-loafers, wo next enter the cookshops, 
and watch tho dough being rolled into long, thin ribbons, and afterwards chopped 
up into squares so exactly correct in size that it seems a marvel how such skill can be 
acquired. Ono man made tho dough on a flat table, and rolled it out by the yard about 
an inch wide, another cut it into little squares, while a third filled each square with 
pork and folded it up into rolls. This is next put into a pot by the cook and made 
into delicious soup; long soup they called it. Up aloft are berths like ship-bunks, 
the sleeping quarters of the Chinese, and inside are the dining-rooms. It is wonderful 
what a limited spaeo con hold theso peoplo. In a room about twelve feet square a 
dozen Chinamen can exist comfortably. We went into one house, a hovel from the 
outside, with little windows like pigeon-holes, yet inside clean and comfortable. It was 
one o’clock on Good Friday morning, and those were decent, hard-working fellows, at 
least, Chinese who had never boen convicted. One lay in a bed like a shelf, tired, as 
the other Chinamen observed, whilb our informant was just beginning to hang his 
line across the five-feet general apartment preparatory to doing his daily washing; and 
above him, reaching to a little loft, were placed rows of shelves, tho couches of Chinamen 
jiot yet home. c The detectives told mo that these were good specimens, and that this 
, one now awake would bo up by daybreak and away on his rounds with his pack—he is 
a licensed hawker—that from early morning of the day beforo till late at night he 
had been tramping over if dies of ground, and from late at night till this hour had 1 
been summing up his day's expenses and gains, and sorting his merchandise against the 
morrow; that he would do his washing before going to bed, and perhaps scrub out his 
cabin; and all this from Monday till Saturday, week after week, and year after year. 

“ But how can they stand the strain and waht of sleep ? ” 
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“ Opium, that's the grand secret. Of course they don*! last* long, and don’t want to.” 
The kitchen of the cook-house was ji rare treat for us, and tlm cook an object not 
to bo easily forgotten. *On ono stove pots were bubbling away, some filled with water, 
'qthers* with long and shyrt soyp • .Beside the oven stood the cook, shrivelled and lean, 
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with parchment visage and lank pigtaiL On anothor side stood an immense boiler, and 
near hung the carcass* of a pig vory carefully scraped, .and entire Chinamen are 
splendid customers to the butchers, but the) must have their pigs killed and diossod in 
their own way, i.e, with the head, and all complete and undamaged On the ground 
was placed a low iron strove with tea, a free gift to any *0110 coming in, an<j always 
ready—delicious tea, taken without sugar or milk, and always fresh drawn, without 
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much colour. Two or three (Chinese sat on tho ground squatting and sucking their 
Opium pipes. t t 

• “ By whom are theso shops mostly patronised ? ” A 

. “Thieves, garrotters, housebreakers, pickpockets, qud women of all sorts, most of 
them being addicted to the habit." , 

“ Wliati, habit (” 

(•’ •„ “ Opium; but you’ll see presently.” , 

As we passed out of the shop we saw in one little den a Celestial regaling himself 
on the long squp; it was boiling hot, yet he supped it up without pausing. Further 
down the passages wo gainod a glimpse of another room where two genteel-looking, well- 
dressed young ladies sat eating a plate of cut chicken. They nodded to the detective 
os we passed, and he reiharkod laconically, “ Clever girls, these, both thieves.” 'Hie 
outside shop was crammed with quaint jars, ornamental vases, bottles of sauce and 
pickles; and on the ground, counters, and low shelves, were splondid vegetables— 
cabbages, looks, parsnips, potatoes, &c., of such development as wo could find in no 
other place than a Chinese vegetable shop. 

Our next visit was to the Fan-Tan shop, where heavy stakes are laid and lost, or 
won. r Here a large crowd was assembled, mostly Cliiqese, with a slight sprinkling of 
the wolf and jackal species of white men, and a few darkies. Tho o^citement was great. 
We stood in the shadow watching the faces and backs of the players. The light al>ove 
the coin-covered table was bright, and streamed upon the yellow heads of the banker 
and his colleaguos, with their eoiled-up black plaits, on the shining, evil faces of tho 
gamblers, on the gold, silver, and copper coins, and strings of leaden counters before the 
banker; the wall was bare and whitewashed, and the ceiling was destitute of ornament, 
and by no means clean. Between us and the bright gaslights most expressive backs 
could be seen in shadow relief. 

Passing through the lobby into the street, we came upon tho barber waiting at this 
early hour on customers, and as we repassed the window outside in the dark lane we 
saw the barber standing, and his customer sitting, with a luminous glow of colour, framed 
by the blackness of that little window-sash. The barl)cr stood behind the chair plaintively 
unplaiting tho tail, and laying on one side the horsehair additions, while the customer 
sat with drooping, melancholy head, the coloured lantern above his head, and on the 
wall gay-coloured Chinese designs oa screens. Although it was early morning, thero 
seemed no signs of shutting up. 

Into alloys whero no one could dream of finding a passage wo stumbled, cveiy 
little hole and ^corner laden with its own burden of depravity and crime. Here, in a 
‘’dark co/nor, with fearful-looking, tumble-down sheds on throe sides of tho yard, and 
the damps arid chills of foulness underground, one of my guides had lain a whole 
night watching for some daring' burglars, and had been rewarded by catching them. 
Lighting a match, ho pointed out to me strange dens and hiding-pl&ceg. In one an old 
sack and some straw flung in a comer oh the bare floor told us that the birds had 
not yet forsaken thoir vile "nest. In another alley the policeman showed us where he 
bad recovered a ‘large “ plant ” of* jewellery. In capturing the Chinese recejyer he 
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bad nearly been killed by a blow on tbe head with a'clearer. As we were standing 
listening a Qgure slid softly past, yet jnot too softly to evade the sharp ears of the 
detective, who called out the name, and received in roply, “ Good night” Shifting* a 
loose •paling aside, our guide ^crjphed through; we followed, and lo, another land lay 
revealeU It was no longer Little Boqrke Street, but a vast territory of horrible dens 
of infamy. What we saw was vile entmgh, but yet innocence itself tb what we could 
not see, as our visit had Ijeen notified, and the inmates were mostly qtft, or if iuj^ 
hiding and protending So be ou£. Most of those dens had Chinese characters upon 
the lintels; and as we went on we passed shambling, indistinct figures, who kept to 
the shadow side of the wall, and tried to move past unsoen, yet all hod to announce 
some errand to the vigilant policeman. The graceful outline of a well-dressed girl 
brushed mo in passing, and she tendered her excuse .for* coming against me in a 
soft tone and educated accent “ Going home, Nance ? ” inquired tlio detective. V Yes, 
sir,” swoetly* returned the young girl, and bocame lost in the obscurity.® “That girl 
is a pirfoct fclavo to tlio opium-habit,” I was informed by my guides. * 

•Presently wo came to another wooden building, on its last legs, or, rather, piles. .It 
slanted down sideways amidst the mud, and rags tilled up the holes of windows, while 
tno thin morning breeze flapped some loose boards with a dismal sound. A ’loud 
knock against the door, to which no reply was given; then a rough above, and the 
door yielded, and we entered an apartment pitch-dark. 

“Take care of you*.' feet,” muttered our guides, “and walk softly.” We groped our 
way along* until a turn revealed to us a low light burning in a far-off room, like a 
candle in a fog, while the pungent odour of opium-smoke filled our nostrils with its 
rather pleasaut perfume. On we went, and presently entered quickly upon the scene 
where the habit was being indulged. Here wp saw a hideous, yellow-visaged, shrunken¬ 
eyed Chinaman, and a young woman about twenty, neatly dressed and comely, while 
between them stood a tiny oil-lamp, the light of which had shown us the way hi, 
and near the lamp a little saucer with a dark, treacly substance at tbe bottom. She 
held the long opium-pipe to her lips, and waited; he slowly extracted a small quantity 
of the glutinous liquor from the saucer on the point of a needle, and, rolling it round 
like a pea, held it over the lamp-flamo. He rolled it rouud and round until it frizzled, 
swelled, and then became reduced in size, so as to fit into tho tiny aperture of the pipe 
which the woman held glued to her lips. As lye pushed it in, and hold the tilled 
pipe over the flame, the girl inhaled one long, sucking breath, which she swallowed, 
and then it was all ovor—to begin again after we left, pipe after pipe—one long suck 
&> each eluborately-prepared pipe. 

We went into other dons. In some we saw Englishman indulging in the pernicious 
habit; in ifchors young females, with sweet, pure-looking faces and gentle* manners, who 
would iiave deceived mo as ro their vocation if seen elsewhero Yet others there wore 
in which Chinese alone congregated, to prepare and smoke their evil pipes; and these 
dens were invariably clean. In one I tried four pipes; but evidently I had not done 
the business right, for I felt none of the delightful sensations which De Quincey so 
vividly describes. I only rose with ^ dry, nasty taste in my mouth, feeling nothing 
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more than I felt before; and the taste was only in a measure removed by a visit to 
the eookshop, and a plate of long soup, with jthe natjye sauce added to it, followed 
by a sadcer of cut chicken. The Chinese, it should be mentioned, cut their chickens 
into square pieces, bones and all, and roast them perfectly, o but do not indulge in 
stuffing. This feast cost u§ the sum of sixpence per head. 

* In one English house which we entered—tilled to the door with harsh-voiced women 
jalid coaree-looking men—I seemed to recognise for the first time the noisy vice of 
London slums. In all the other places we had seen refinement and gentleness— 
the gentleness ,of demons—an air of courtesy and education which appalled me more 
than the worst language of Billingsgate. We are accustomed to associate vice with 
curses and blasphemy; but it seemed more hideous and revolting when accompanied 
by gentle tones and educated language. Victoria swarms with State schools and free 
education, and yet villainy is not stamped out, but rather intensified, by the power 
which books have givon. There were no brutal ruffians in the dens 1 saw, with the 
exception of this one house. I hoard no vulgar jests or blood-curdling .oaths. 1 Those 
of'English race spoke gently, as the Chinese did, and in set phrases, the men looking 
liko world-worn gentlemen, while the women spoke like blase ladies, with modest attire 
and .girlish figures; only here-and there in the lanes might be seen a recognisable 
blackguard, smoking coarse tobacco, or a bloated, unmistakable night-bird; and these 
wore merely the prowlers of the dark outside. Inside, refinement and villainy blent 
too readily not to be suggestive of a poetic ideal of the danmed. 

But in this one dark-covered house were assembled larrikins and fomales with coarse 
features and corresponding figures. Here were arms tattooed, scowling faces, unkempt 
locks. Wo wore prepared at a glance for anything, from the garrotter down to the 
kiuchin-layor, and left with the feeling that all the surroundings were in accordance 
with the proper fitness of natural laws outraged. This was ordinary vice, and about 
it wo thought no more. Hoes not the poet say 

“Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ” ? 

And this was a case in point. But the Chinese lepers of morality gave ns more concern. 
We could not hut wish Little Bourko Street demolished and the plague-spot wiped 
out altogether, warehouses built in. the dilapidated quarter, crime crushed and tho 
vermin driven out. 

How calmly and philosophically these (hineso bear losses and gains! In one 
houso, called a t lodging-house, we found the keeper, a splendidly-developed animal of a 
"Dhinaman. We wore told that ho had broken the banks several times, and only last 
‘week had lost? at Fan-Tan over £2,000, his whole filthy earnings. He shoved us over 
his premises, kept and cleaned by him alone, and looking like a man-of-war fot order 
and neatness, with one narrow stair liko an upright ladder. Man could be pitched 
down, and their necks broken very easily. He was proud of his establishment, and showod 
no regret over his losses. J *As well spend it that way as any other; a man cannot take 
it with him when jho leaves this world.” Thus thq, creed of Confucius consoled him, and 
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rendered him happy and con¬ 
tented even in povorty and utter 


It was "rowing very near day 
light, and we were utterly tired out, 
and disgusted to the heart's core with 
our eight hours’ experiences In the 
last house that we visitod, wo saw on 
one bed of the opium den three young 
colonials lying making up their own 
pills, and languidly sucking at the 
pipe-stems one after another Here 
also we saw a Chinaman and a lovely 
girl of about sixteen yea», while her 
companion, also abouf the same age, 
with a bundle of purchases at her 
side, was sitting down Behind the 
door on a chair, in half shadow, sat a. 
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most lady-like woman of about twenty-five. As our eyes grew accustomed to the dim 
light, we saw a blear-eyed old hag with a fac{ wrinkled and marked like a parchment 
record of iniquity,' and, most pathetic sight or all, a young man tenderly nursing a 
baby. « \ ' . . 

“ Ha! Tom, lad, is the youngster any better ? ” inquired one of the detectivea 

“Not..much', sir,” quietly replied the young man. “Yet since Nelly came out he 
^ has been ohsier with his cough.” 

" So you are* there, Nell ? ” asked the detective, looking at the woman behind the 

door. 

“Yes, sir.” r 

“ Nice girl, isn’t she, gentlemen,” ho continued, waving his hand carelessly, with the 
air of the proprietor of a' wild beast show, “ and the smartest pickpocket in Melbourne, 
ay, pr the world either, for that part, as I think we can nearly beat Creation in the way 
of the und6r professions.” 

" Yes, I think 1 have seen more of real blackguardism to-night than in my previous 
life’s experience, and I have seen a few places pretty bad.” 

o The woman sat with her hands folded on her knees, and gently smilod, while the 
tbr6e young colonials mado a jmotion as if to rise. 

“ Don’t Stir, gentlemen, we are going in a moment.” <■ 

The three young men sank back languidly on the lied, and prepared another 
opium puff 

“ Whore is the pleasure in this ? ” I asked one of the pleasantest faced, as he lay 
back looking passively at me with half-closed eyolids. 

"Well, you see, when a working man like myself”—ho certainly did not appear like 
a hard worker—“comes home of a night too tired to oat or sleep, we como hore and 
take a pipo or two, and feel as if we could go fresh to work once again without needing 
either to sleep or to eat You have read De Quincey, haven’t you ? ” 

“Yes,” I replied, feeling a sudden interest in this opium victim. 

“ Well, he tells you all about it.” 

“But are you all working men?” 

“ Certainly,” replied tho other two young fellows, who had not spoken before. 

“ None of your lies! ” harshly broke in one of the detectives, with a sudden scowl; 
and at his voice the young man ^seemed to shrivel up. “ I’ll tell you what they are. 
That fellow yop have been speaking to is not two days out of gaol for a case of 
burglary and violence, The other two were in the same haul, only wo hadn’t evidence 
enough to convict them. Better luck next time. This young man is a sort of all¬ 
round man, although 1 know his tKcks- best in shoplifting. He is the friend of Nelly 
* over there, and the baby he is nursing is hers, before she took up with him/ 

“And the others?” 0 • 

“Old Mother Murphy, with^crimes enough to sink a frigale,-past all use except 
opium-sucking now; and these two on the bed—well, they are called ladies by day, 
and keep a villa in one of the fashionable outskirts of Melbourne; only they cannot 
exist without their pipe, and qome here under cover of the night to enjoy it quietly.” 
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The people described never stirred, nor showed the least emotion, but acted as 
if we were not there or he had not spoken! . # 

With another last glance round, I passed out, tilled with hopeltess pity for women 
so hesotlell^ Yet there wa% one ray* of light through %11 the gloom of that murky fog— 
the tendwrnfl as of the love of that young ^housebreaker for the pickpocket Nelly, which 
constrained him to nurse her child, the sickly souvenir of an earlier passion. . 
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CASTLE STREET, MELBOURNE, ENGLAND. 


LORD MELBOURNE. 

The First Lord Melbourne—His Early Days—First Successes— The Lord Melbourne—In the House of 
Commons—Home Secretary under Lord Grey—Prime Minister—“ picked Out! ”—A United Cabinet— 
Death of William IV. 

J1NCE the name Melbourne is in our mouths every day, 
it may be worth whilo to consider the character and career 
of the statesman after whom the city is called. Tho Greeks 
were wont to pay special roverenee to a Heros Eponymus; and 
though, perhaps, Lord Melbourne was not a man to invite 
reverence, let us at least know who he was. He unfortunately 
belongs fco a time of which many know very little. Personal 
in ms or lord Melbourne, reminiscence does not carry them so far back, and their school 
1 studies stop earlier. 

William Lamb, second Viscount Melbourne, was bom in 1779, ten years before the 
-outbreak of the French Revolution. ‘He came of age, therefore, with the new century. 
His father,. Sir Peniston Lamb, was an English country gentleman, frequently in 
Parliament, but never attaining to anything like a front rank in politics. He was a 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber to the Prince of Wales, him w^io held with all abuse' 
the grand title of “ the first gentleman in Europe,” and afterwards Was known to history 
as George IV. Either for distinguished services in the Bedchamber, or for straight voting 
in the House ©f Commons/ Sir Peniston Lamb received his reward. He was made an 
Irish peer, and then a peer of the United Kingdom. 
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Sir Peniston Lamb bad two county* seats, Brocket Hall, bear Hertford, afterwards 
famous as the Seat of LoqI Palmerston ,j and one in Derbyshire, near a village, which, 
fortoaate}y % for us, bears the melodious name of Melbourne. His first title was Lord? 
Melbourne df Melbourne, in irelaitd, Vlteipas, we believe? there is no place called Melbourne 
in Ireland; but sometimes, when an Englishman was rewarded*with an Irish peerage, 

Ic waa the practice for him to take his title from some place in England, representing 
it as in Ireland. This wsysbi the days before the‘Union, and it was manifestly unfair* \ 
that a peerage should be given for services that had nothing to do tfith Ireland, with 
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which country it seems that Lord Melbourne had no connection. If the Irish peerage 
roll* had not been unfairly stuffed, it would not, perhaps, at the Union have been neces¬ 
sary to resort to the expedient of representative peers. •• • 

In 181£, the Waterloo year, Sir Peniston was made a poer of the United Kingdom, 
Viscount Melbourne, of Melbourne, in the county of Derby. His son, William Lamb, 
‘our Lord Melbourne, was Educated at Eton, from which he* passed to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. As the*English Universities in those days,made no provision for education 
beyond classics and mathematics, he passed from Cambridge to Glasgow, in order to 
study law and political science under an eminent professor at that University. 

In lb05 he entered the House of Commons, being* elected for Leominster. He 
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ranked himself amongst the Whigs under the leadership of Charles James Fox, a 
brilliant phalanx but in a decided minority. 0|e may almost* say that cfuring the whole 
of George Ill’s reign, and until the passing of the Reform Bill, in 1832, jhe Tories 
were in office. Now and then, of course, the^e work short, breaks. Fro A ^Waterloo, 
however, to the Reform Rill, the Whigs were growing in strength. When Lord Liverpool, 
in 1827, was struck with paralysis and compelled to resign, King George IV., after much 
hesitation, and what with a less exalted personage woulcf be called “shilly-shallying,” 
appointed’ Mr. Canning Premier. Mr. Canning, clever, brilliant, witty, was little prepared 
to join those ‘who blindly resisted all change. He was therefore distastoful to high 
Tories such as the Duke of Wellington, who held aloof from him, but, obtaining the 
support of many Whigs, ho formed a ministry from the moderate men. Mr. Lamb 
joined him, accepting the offieo of Secretary for Ireland. Canning was soon worn* out 
by the labours, anxieties, and annoyances of office. Four months of it killed him. After' 
a short internal of government in tho weak hands of Lord Goderich, in .January, 1828, 
.tho Duke of Wellington became Prime Minister. During all these changes Mr. Lamb 
remained in office, but the Duke did not like the more Liberal or Canningito section 
of his Cabinet, and quarrelled with them; and in May of that year Mr. Huskisson, Lofd 
Palmerston, and others resigned, amongst these others <being Mr. Lamb, who soon after¬ 
wards succeeded his father, and became Lord Melbourne. 

The particular matter which caused a split in the Tory Cabinet was a question of 
Parliamentary Reform. Two boroughs, convicted of corruption, having been condemned 
to lose their representatives, Mr. Huskisson and the so-called Canningites voted that 
tho right of election should be transferred to Manchester. Indeed, the feeling for Par¬ 
liamentary Reform was growing in the public mind. The Duke of Wellington, the Prime 
Minister, said that the representation could not possibly be improved, and, as a result, 
the Ministry was upset The Canningitos mostly joined Lord Grey, in whose adminis¬ 
tration, formed in tho autumn of that year, Viscount Melbourne was Home Secretary 
and Lord Palmerston Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Mr. Huskisson was no more. 
Two months previously he had attended the opening of the Manchester and Liverpool 
Railway, the first passenger lino opened in England. Seeing the Duke of Wellington, 
with whom ho had not been on friendly terms since the split in the Ministry, he 
stepped out of the railway carriage to shake hands, and was killed by an engine 
coming up suddenly — the first of a long list of victims to accidents on English 
railways. ■ 

For four years Melbourne remained at tho head of the Home Office, and during 
. that time the great Reforth Bill was carried. About his administration of his office 
there is a great difference of opinion. It was a time of great excitement r> Reformers 
called Lord Grey’s coming into office " the year One of the people’s cause.” Expecting 
too much—a sort of return of the Golden Age—they were naturally disappointed, and 
have vented their disappointment on ministers for ills that they could not cure. It 
was creditable to English good sense that, with much excitement, there was little dis¬ 
turbance ; but (here were ribts in some towns, and rick-burnings in various parts of the. 
country. The maintenance of ordef is in the hdnds of the Home Secretary," and the 
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friends of order complained, but apparently without much ground, that Lord Melbourne 
lacked vigour ih this worl^ , . , 

In .August, 1884, Lord Mclboumd became Prime Minister. ‘William IV., whe 
had supported the Whigs* in the 'marcer of reform* was beginning to turn against 
•them; and Lord Melbourne accepted omoe upon the resignatjofi of his late chief, Lord 
Grey, because the majority in Parliament were prepared to support him, and not 
because he had the confident of the* king. In December the king, in summary, almcgt \ 
in sailor fashion, dismissed his Ministers, and consulted the Duke of* Wellington about 
the formation of a Tory Ministry. “ H. B.,” the great caricaturist of the day, has & 
picture of a Cabinet meeting, into which Lord Melbourne rushes, m great excitement, 
shouting, “ We’re kickod out! we’re kicked out! ” By way of salve for the sore that the 
kick produced, my lord was offered an Earldom and a Garter, but he had the self¬ 
-respect to decline both. 

The puke of Wellington advised King William to make Sir Robejt Peel Prime 
Minister; but Tio was enjoying a holiday in Italy, and had to be sent for. Meanwhile, ( . 
.how*was the king’s Government to bo carried on? Always fertile in resource, and not 
caring what people thought or said, the Iron Duke took the whole government tax 
himself. Accordingly “ H. B.” has another picture of a Cabinet meeting, with the duke 
himself occupying all* the chairs. It was a very united Cabinet—in tact, literally 
, unanimous. 

* Sir Robert Peel, on returning to England, became Premier, and, to help him, 
Parliament was dissolved. But the new Parliament still showed a majority against 
him, angry at the way in which the Whigs had boen treated, and Peel finding it quite 
impossible to remain in office, Lord Melbourne was reinstated in April, 1835, and 
remained in power until September, 1841. 

In June, 1837, William IV. died, and was succeeded by his niece, the present Queen. 
It is said that her Majosty liked her first Prime Minister very much, but out of doors 
. his popularity was not great. He was careless in his manner of receiving deputations. 
When his visitors were discoursing learnedly and gravely, he would blow a feather into 
the air and watch it with delight; or he would place a cushion on his knee and seem 
to concentrate all his attention on nursing it. The impetus of reform was spent, and 
Melbourne’s star was waning before the growing influence of Peel. In May, 1839, on 
an important division on a colonial question the ministers could only obtain a majority 
of five in the House of Commons and therefore resigned. This led to what is known 
as the "Bedchamber Question.” The great ladies of the Queen’s household, appointed 
at her accession, were relatives of the retiring ministers. Sir Robert Peel informed the. 
Queen that # he could not take office unless he were permitted to change these. ‘ The 
Queen jefusod, and Lord Melbourne and his colleagues, " sheltered behind the petticoats * 
•of their wives and asters* returned to office for two and a*half more years, when, at 
length, their opponents, the followers of Sir Robert Peel, had so large a majority that 
they had to give up offioe. Melbourne now practically retired from politics, although 
he did not die until November, 1848. . 1 . 

One'"cannot finish this sketch without a quotation •from Sydney Smith’s famous 
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character, which may stand in place of estimate of our own. “If the truth must be 
told,” s$ys the witty dean of St Paul’s, “our Viscount is somewhat of an impostor Every¬ 
thing about him seems to betoken careless desolation, any one would suppose from his 
manner that he was playing at chuck-farthmg With' hhman “happiness, that ho would 
giggle away the Groat ‘Charter, and decide fey the method of teetotum whether my 
lords the bishops should or should not retain their seats in the House of Lords I am 
fiqrry to hurt any man’s feelings, and to brush away the* magnificent fabric of levity 
and gaiety that he has reared, but I accuse our minister of honesty and diligence; 
I deny that ho is careless or rash. He is nothmg more than a man of good under¬ 
standing and good principle, disguised in the eternal and somewhat wearisome affecta¬ 
tion of a political rovA” 



MELBOURNE HALL, MELBOURNE, ENGLAND. 
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(From a Photograph by Missis Burton Bios, Dunedin ) 


A VANISHED WONDERLAND. 


The Hot Lakes—A Terrible Catastrophe—Oxford and Cambridge—Rotorua—The Boiling Springs—Ohinemutu 
• —Whakarewarewb—Wairon—Lake Tarawera—Lake Rotomahana—The Wonderland—The White Terrace 

—The Steam Demon—The Pink Terraoe—Vanished'—A New Wonderland. 


rpHE Hot Lake district of New Zealand lies in the Auckland province, about one 
hundred and fifty miles south-east of the cily of that name, and forty-five miles 
south from the port of Taurapga, on the Bay: of Plenty. Sotting aside the giant lake 
of Taupo, which should bo treated alone, the thermal region includes Lakes Rotorua, 
Roto-iti, Roto-ehu, Roto-ma, Tarawera, and numerous other rotos of .smaller extent All 
these have their charms of position or of shape, if not their volcanic wonders, but the large 
lake of Rotorua and the little lake of Rotomahana are the chief centres of interest 
There are two inducements to visit the region, cure-seeking and sight-seeing. For the 
former purpose the township of Ohinemutu, on Rotorua, with its hot-springs and 
sulphur-baths, is the special resort; for the lattor all the interest culminates upon* 
the terraces and geysers of Rotomahana Or rather did culminate ; for though Rotorua 
and its medicinal springs remain very much as they were, Rotomahana. with its terraces 
and fumaroles, is now represented, so far as can be ascertained, by a vast and 
awful'crater, or assemblage of craters, active and unapproachable. 

All the world has heard of the marvels of this mysterious region, and all the* 
world has ffeard, too, of the catastrophe which befell it on June 10th, 1886. On that day * 
Mount Tarawera, a hill seme two thousand feet in height, «nd situated at the south¬ 
east comer of the .lake of the same name, suddenly burst into violent eruptioa It 
startled the good people from their beds in Auckland, a hundred and fifty miles away. 
It strewed the earth with a thick coat of ashes all along the Bay of Plenty, forty or 
fifty miles distant It vomited mud and scoria in tqps over all the surrotmding fcountry, 
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burying the European village of Wairoa, nine niiles off, and blotting from the face of the 
earth several picturesque Maori hamlets, along with their luckjpss inhabitants. Standing, 
as it did, just behind the famous terraces of Lara Botomahana, it naturally enough made 
an end of thoso wonders which Nature had be«n afccifmulatlng for thousands ►of ye&rs. 
The whole region was for,some timo turned into a scene of panic and of the wildest ‘ 
desolation. But at length we are in a fair position to estimate what has been lost, 

✓ 6uen if wo cannot as yet say definitely what has been ‘gained in its plaoe. Such 
volcanic outbreaks, however, seldom destroy without also creating. 

Those who had the good fortune to visit the Wonderland of Now Zealand before 
this awful calamity robbed it of its most delightful, if not of its most marvellous, 
features, will be more overwhelmed by the present reality of the catastrophe than 
astonished at the fact that it should have occurred at all No one gifted with the toast 
imagination ( could walk warily among those seething cauldrons, those poqls of boiling*, 
mud, and those unnumbered jets of steam, without realising something^ of ^vhat was 
* .going on beneath; and occasionally a disturbing thought would steal into the mind, 
and grow and grow—“What if this should be the momont of an outburst?” *Yet. 
fafniliarity bred contempt, and whenever at Rotorua a new mud-spring burst up 
suddenly through a cottage floor, it wyuld cause but a mild surprise, and in a day or 
two the occupant of the domicile would be utilising it for the choking of his potatoes 
or tlio curing of his rheumatism. At rare intervals a human being, a cow, or a horse 
woidd through some slight inadvertence fall into a boiling pool, and only, bo recovered 
thenco in ghastly shreds. A newspaper paragraph might record the fact, the Maorics 
would hold a tangi, and then men and women would go on cooking their food in 
convenient holes, and the children would t go on playing upon isthmuses of questionable 
thickness which separated cauldrons unquestionably fatal' And all this was perfectly 
natural Any accidents which occurred had been due to carelossnoss. Mother Earth 
herself had never beon treacherous; she had, indeed, occasionally developed a new hole 
here and a fresh pipe of stoam there, but she had lot tho roads and townships alone. 

And even now, after the warning which was given on the 10th of June, and after 
finding day turned into night, and feeling all the thin earth beneath quake and shiver 
for hour after hour, the ordinary resident goes about his avocations, and the tourists 
flock to the scone, just as if the event had been one of a century ago. 

There are two routes to Ohinomutu, which is the central starting-point for viowing 
the whole district The one is overland from Auckland, the other by sea to Tauranga, 
and thonco by road. It was only a few short months before tho catastrophe that the 
•present writer‘was amid the scene. We chose the overland route, which is now 
admittedly superior to that by way of Tauranga. The latter is not indeed without 
very great attractions, passing as it does through many miles of magnifioent bush, and 
thrqpgh the Mangarewa Gorge. 'Yet the sea voyage to Tafiranga in a comparatively* 
small vessel, and on a rough ooast, is. apt to be unpleasant and monotonous. The 
railway, on the contrary, passes through varied scenery in the plain of the large 
Waikato River,, which was once the great field of campaigning, but now smiles with 
prosperous agriculture. Cattle may be seen btowsing quietly by the remains of the 
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Maori pa and the British redoubt; and sMaori faces may be Seen grinning a cheerful 
recognition where once they gloated over the slain. 

For .those who would make the joumoy with the greatest comfort and satisfaction; 

the* way ii^i by rail from ^ Auckland to Cambridge, distant about a hundred miles; 

and thence by special vehicle through Oxford to Ohinemutu, the main township of the 

Lake District, which lies upon Lake Rotorua, fifty-five miles distant. Of Jhe above- 

named places, Cambridge but a little agricultural village, and Oxford but a place of 

entertainment for man and beast; but where there is a Cambridge there must be an 

Oxford, and no doubt both will in due time become places of importance.* The carriage 

drive from Oxford to Ohinemutu is itself worth all the trouble, the road being diversified 

enough for every taste. The best part of it is, perhaps, the eleven miles of “forest 

primeval,” whore on both sides of the winding track there is an infinity of dense jungle, 

„full of that Juxuriant growth which distinguishes the North Island of New Zealand. 

The tall kauris, the puriri, the rimu, the stealthy merciless rata-vine, finding itself 

liko a baleful serpont round the trees from which it sucks tho life-blood, the 

Jthick undergrowth of raupo and fern—all this remindod one more of tho Amazon or 

the Orinoco than of anything else in Australasia. Gigantic trco-fems and graceful 

m 1 » 

nikau-palms edged the road, while curious parasites bulged out hero and there upon 
the tree-trunks, as if the growth were not already thick enough without them. Sometimes 
the buggy would sway for a mile or so along the edge of the precipice, where we could, 
£f we had nerve enough, gaze down upon gullies which were the consummation of 
sylvan beauty. 

Emerging 1 from this piece of bush, wo descend into tho plain of Rotorua. The 
lake itself is at this point uninteresting, nor, for some few miles, does there seem 
to be anything particularly attractive or woAdcrful. A long, flat stretch of clayey 
soil, covered with monotonous ti-scrub, lies between the hills to tho right and the 
lake to the left; and ahead, upon a kind of promontory, wo catch sight of the low-lying 
township of Ohinemutu. As we draw nearer along the dusty road, our first perception 
is one of the nose. There comes upon the breeze a perfume which is not balmy, and 
yet is not strong enough to be called detestable. Gradually it grows, more pronounced, 
and emphatically suggests over-ripe eggs, or those matches which unblushingly describe 
themselvos as oh nr phonphor. The inhabitants say that one grows to like this sulphurous 
odour For our part, we never got beyond toleration. 

Here and there, amid the ti-scrub, we notice a kind of bald patch, with a yellowish 
covering, which will, on inspection, turn out to be composed of stones coatod with 
sulphur. Next, we become aware of numerous small columns of steam* rising by tho 
roadside, or, issuing here and there amid the ti-trees, and those grow more and inoro 
frequent as we near the town. An exaggerated idea may perhaps be entertained of the 
Isize and appearance of the boiling springs, whose presence these columns of steam 
betoken. In size and shape they are like an primary, pool which forms itself in tho 
fields after heavy rain, being of an irregular edge, and of all sizes, from a square foot 
to many square yards. Somewhere towards tho middle of them bubbles tqay be detected 
rising froifi a "pipe” which communicates with an unknown depth of volcanic mystery. 
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Sometimes one of them steams away all alone,i like an exile, far away in the scrub, but 
generally they aro in clusters,• with only a foot or two of groiyid betweoil, and how solid 
that ground may be no man knowoth. 

Tho little township, half native, half Europeaft, stood *calmly that da^ f rairi «tbe 
springs, just as if they woye things that “ no family should be without." Between house 
and house % a disregarded cauldron or two steamed and steamed, so that the general 
4 appearance of the settlement from a distance was as if evf'iy householder wore burning 
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a few heaps of garden rubbish. The springs were not provided with any fence, und 
• the tourist had need to acc&fit the warnings he received at his hotel to keep his eyes well 
t upon the ground, never to wander from the main road after dark, and beware of 
putting an enemy into his mouth to steal away his control over his feet. Accidents 
did occur from time to time, but fencing was no one’s buliness in particular, and as* 
no Cabinot Minister or bishop had ever been boiled alive, the danger was allowed to 
remain. It may be observed that the “ hot ” springs are really hot, the water having 
a genuine record of 212 degrees. The first sensation in walking amid all these 
wonders was rather disappointing,* for the siihple reason that there was*So much 
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of them, and the residents took ail so p nuch as a matter of course. They went to 
their baths—especially to the one which turned them red, and which was called the 
lobster-bath—and they discussed the effect on their rheumatism or sciatica, but hothing 
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was said of the wonder or the awe. Even the new-comer was more amused with dropping 
a sixpence into a shallow pool, and fishing it out again as black as ink, than astonished 
at these' fnarvels of Vulean. * '• » 
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Though many of tho springs keep at nothing less than boiling point, others are of 
a milder temperature. Nature seems to have graduated them to suit all requirements, 
balneatory or culinary. But by a peculiar coincidence, the hottest and largest pools are 
to be met with exactly where .they are likely to ^rove.most dangorouu „ From a 
medicinal point of view, the merits of some of t the baths constructed from these natural 
thermal springs are incapable of exaggeration. The faith in their potency displayed by 
. sufferers from all parts of tho world must be mo$t unaccountable if it is baseless, most 
touching if it is a delusion. The Government has declared its belief in them by 
establishing a,sanatorium on Sulphur Point. Many a cripple is Baid to have been able 
to take up his bed and walk after due treatment in the baths of Rotorua. 

There are, therefore, good hotels at Ohinemutu, and much company of a cosmo¬ 
politan nature. There is,*moreover, a delightful blending of civilisation and barbarism. 
As one roams through the village, keeping a wary eye upon the ground, he stumbles 
against old*Maori carvings of the most grotesque description. Ho will not surprised 
to behold an English church here, an English store thore, and a Maori wluor, or a Maori 
' meeting-house, in another direction. Ohinemutu was one of the earliest fields of missionary 
wprk, and a Maori may be beheld conducting a service or a catechism, in his soft native 
tongue, inside a building which was once used for qpuncils of war and other pagan 
purposes. All around, the rudely-carved figures of Maori ancestors, with eyes of shell, 
protruding tongues, and three-fingered hands crossed over tho stomach, look on benignantly, 
if leeringly. The visitor will not be astonished to meet with a neatly-railed tomb, 
which sets forth, by means of its headstone, how “ Helen Hincmoa Wilson was accidentally 
scalded to death” in such and such a year. He will, if he takes care of his steps, 
arrive safely on a little promontory, where stand the tokens of an old pa, which formerly 
stood high and dry, but lies now beneath tho water. The point has sunk still lower of 
lato, and its total disappearance is but a question of time. 

Beyond curiosities such as these, and its medicinal advantages, Ohinemutu offers 
no charms to detain the visitor. It is the head-quarters of the whole district, and it 
gives a foretaste of the expected marvels; but the air is heavy with sulphur, and the 
scenery of little value. As a starting-point for expeditions on Rotorua, to the island 
of Mokoia, rich in legend, to Roto-Iti on the north-east, and to Kotomahana east by 
’south, tho town is something as Keswick is to the English lakes, though without any 
pretensions to the beauty of that 'place. 

Wo mount t our buggy again, and as the sulphurous odour grows fainter and fainter 
behind us, we make for Wairoa, over the hills. Wairoa is the settlement which has 
played the paft of Pompeii in the late catastrophe. We have some eleven miles up 
1 and down hill to drive, and tho lkst half of them shall not yield the palm of beauty 
‘ to any Trosaehs or Yosemites you can name. 

The first half of tho 1 journey is not interesting. A little to tho right we pass* 
Whakarowarowa, with its mud-pools and geysers. Whakarowarewa is a Maori hamlet 
of a size by no means commensurate with that of its name. Its mud-springs form 
an agreeable change from the Ohinemutu fiimaroles. They are more alive, and show 
more varied phenomena than, thosk everlasting t water-holes. Generally speaking, they 
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resemble so many porridge-pots, set ovfjfr a slow fire. To sit up to the neck in a 
bath of the battery mud, that laps and hugs the limbs with a pleasant tenacity, is 
a luxury highly appreciated by the natives, and not altogether despised ’of the 
Euijopeaa \The same mui| is s^id^to be edible, and. the Maori smacks his lips and 
cries “Kapai" ("First-rate”) as he attempts to swallow it. -.It appears, however, to 
be caviare to the general. Unfortunately our recollection^ of Whakarewarewa are 

not of the most pleasant. It is a kind of private reserve, whose owners ai6 absurdly ^ 
extortionate natives; for be St known that the Maori soon learns to higgle for the mcatfs 
wherewith to purchase gin. 

The journeyi to Wairoa should be made both by day and by night. No more 
bewitching drive can be imagined in the broad light of day than to plunge downward 
through the dim twilight of the Tikitapu bush, and then Out upon the road which 
winds by the shores of Tikitapu, the lake whose waters are blue, and Kotokakahi, 
the lake ^hose waters are green. The Blue and Green lakes arc undeniably what they 
call themselves* Yet, beautiful as they are, there is something weird about ‘thorn; an air 
of mystery, suggesting a soeret preserved from a wondrous past. And what of the future ? ' 

# During tho late outburst the road along which we passed was rent across wijh 
a yawning gulf, the bush was overwhelmed and broken, down with a foul weight* of 
mud and ashes, and tig) shores of the lakes were* stripped of all their marge of verdure, 
till Tikitapu became desolate as Avemus. * 

• Then the drive at night, with a faint moon peering through the arboreal canopy’. 
Nothing was*ever more fascinating. Along the roadside, under the ferns, tens of 
thousands of little lautoms wore brightly burning. They were only the glow-worms, 
but tho bank was as beautiful as if strewn with diamonds. And now the bush 
is “uprooted,” and all the foliage and the gl<yw-worms covered with scoria and mud. 
Along we go, under the moon, with the Bluo lake and the Green turned each to 
burnished silver, and finally, through a noisy crowd of natives, we dash up to the door 
of that hospitable hotel which we now know is “ wrecked,” and its surroundings buried 
under ten feet of blue mud and ashes 

It is inconceivable. The little township of Wairoa, almost entirely native, lay in 
a narrow glen somo hundred feet or so above the head of Lake Tarawera. It was one 
of the most picturesque spots in the world, with its half-civilised inhabitants grouped* 
about in their parti-coloured attire, with its wattled nt'harex built on the hillsides amid 
the eternal green, and with its haka dances and taugi wakes. And now many of these 
tattpood denizens are overwhelmed, the vegetation and tho whares are ten feet deep in 
mud: a foul-smelling, desolate stretch of ashes covers the most romantic spot on the 
earth! Where is the genial M’Crae, our guide, philosopher, and friencl ? Where is ’ 
the sturdy*guido Kate, with her Humane Society’s medal? Their occupation has , 
.gone for many a day, unless they are following it. in other fields of wonder and 
mystery. A beautiful *spot was this Wairoa, with its •waterfall in tho bush, its peeps 
through frames of foliage on to the Lake Tarawera * below, its jovial Maori life, its 
apparent separation from all the rest of the world and the world’s cares. No doubt 
in a few. years the mud will have cloaked away, the^ vegetation will havtf been renewed. 
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and that most charming, nook will again be ijlod with a joyous, careless population of 
the two races. 

Descending in the early mom along a winding path, we reach an arm of Tarawera 
Lake, wheroon we embark in a boat manned by oight v stalwart Maoris. The lake broadens 
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into a little sea, rimmed in with harmless-looking hills, but we keep always near the 
shore on our right, under the pohutukawas which hang tenaciously from the fire-seared 
rocks. Our Maoris chant as thoy row, and ever and anon stop to perform a rhythmical 
gesticulation, which vastly amuses them and does not hurt us. 

Two-thirds of the journey are over when we touch at a tiny native settlement called 
Te Moura—now, alas» swept away, along with its little population of thirty. To haye 
refused to call there would have boen to violate aU the traditions. Ever sinoe strangers 
first, rowod across Tarawera, they <have by prescription been compelled to purchase at 
Te Moura'a certain kind of diminutive crayfish These provisions are subsequently to 
be cooked in the boiling water close by the Terraces, aqd their consumption is a 
necessary part of the programme. There are hundreds of people in every part of the 
world who will recollect and grieve for the sociable people of this little place of. calk 
Its place knows it no more, and they would not so much as recognise the sheltered 
comer ‘in whifih it stood 
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Another chant, a short race with a /ival boat, and at eight miles from Wairoa we 
reach another new vanished settlement called Te ArikL At the *mouth of a tepid little 
stream we disembark The* stream runs out of Lake Rotomahana, which is but* half a 
mild distant* and it is usual to d^cend it in a canoe, .but as the current is strong, and . 
the course winding, tourists in going upwards make a short cut on foot through tho 
scrub. Suddenly we come on the crest of a little hill, and Id’ the Wonderland of tho 
World lies before us The scene has^often been described, but never in suclf a way as 
to fully satisfy those who "have beheld it We cannot here do it justice, and must "• 
content ourselves with an outline, necessarily inadequate even as a sketch 

Before us, towards tho right, lies a lake of something over a mile in diameter, and 
just at our feet is what may be called the bottom step of the belauded and bepoemed 
Te fyrata, tho White Terrace It is only separated from us hy the little stream afore¬ 
mentioned Stretching away along tho shore of the lake* is the realisation partly of 
Inferno, pqptly of Paradise The awe, perhaps, exceeds the beauty The White Terrace, 
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a mass of silica, rises* tier above tier, and culminates in an impenetrable mystexy 
of steam. To the right of it the low hills artf all alive with jets of vapour The 
whole side of the range seems to smoke Wo must look at the terrace from every 
part, and «the nearer the better On evgiy stage qf its jvhite surface Chore are pools 
7 
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of water of a celestial .blue, while the edge of’each platform is embroidered with curious 
incrustations, and its surface strewn with petrifactions of much beamy. Higher and 
higher we mount, and the water that trickles over grows hotter and hotter, until we 
reach the topmost level, and there take our staifll on the edge of a bdiliog horror. 
We cannot see across it^for the dense steam; we cannot sound it; we can only gaze 
in wonder. Well do we remember two figures which had approached from a different 
, side, and had taken up their position upon a .peak of rock, where they loomed of 
more than mortal size: Dante and Virgil to the life, from Dora’s cartoons. Then 
we turn and gaze down upon the ever-widening expanse of white and blue below us, 
and we feel that we never knew colour before, and that the beauty, *tho grandeur, the 
awfulness, are too much tor the soul to feel at once. 

The impressions formed of the Terrace from different points of view were*very 
various. At one time it seemed as if we were walking over snow, marked with those 
curious and ^fantastic patterns which frost creates. Here we took delight i^ the more 
minute work, the little silicious fretworks spread over the surface of a platform, or the 
delicate lacowork which fell over its edge. In another place it was the regular eweep 
of the arcs, as stage rose above stage, that called forth our admiration. Again, we 
mot with a space which seemed broken up into a seijjes of pockets, whose white depths 
were filled with baths of azuro water of every degree of temperature. Nearer the 
summit the gradation was less regular, the formations less symmetrical, and buttresses 
had formed themselves upon the vertical walls. And this we might ^expect, for at 
different times the angle of ejection of the silicatod water inclined in different directions; 
and while this would give irregularity to the shapo of tho upper platforms, the lower 
and wider stages would receive a more even distribution of the deposit. 

Perhaps tho English language neve? was so ransacked as for terms adequate to tho 
description of this Terrace. How shall we give a simplo understanding of the formation 
as a whole ! Perhaps thus: Prom the summit downwards it spread itself, in shape like 
an ononnous fan, in build like a vast flight of alabaster stops rising to a throne—-the 
throne of Nature; not tho benignant, life-giving Nature, but the Titanic Nature which sent 
its giant brood to war with the gods at Phlegra. Where the throne should stand, was a 
hissing cauldron, and the scorching vapour hid tho ruling majesty from human sight. 

These vast stops had taken myriads of years to form, for tho plebeian names 
which those pigmy barbarian# Smith and .Tones inscribed, according to their Vandal 
wont, upon these great white platforms in the year 1860, were to the last as visible as 
when they were first scrawled: a quarter of a century had not contrived to blot them 
out with an pppreciablec fraction of an inch of deposit 

‘Over all the steps a film of water, as soft to the touch as satin, glidqs incessantly, 
and trickles into the lake till it gives it its name, Rotoinahana—the Warm Lake. 
Descending, and entering "the* neighbouring scrub, we pass warily among holes in whiefr 
mud boils and leaps up subsides again, again leaps up, and ^forms huge bubbles, 
which explode with a “ flopping ” souncL We stand beside a basin of rock in whose depths 
wo hear ominous rumblings and seethings. Suddenly comes a rush of water, and we 
flee to a safe distance, turning round in time to see a column of water spout up and 
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fall again with a most gruesome swirl.* Yet further, and we .become conscious of a 
loud and sustained roaring, like that of a hoarse steam-whistle, proceeding .from a 
hole or ,tube of rock some two or throe yards square. There is no water or steam 
visible, but* I know nothing more fearsome than that? hole. You con look into it, and* 
hear the roaring deeper and deeper down.* The suggestion is t of* an unfathomable depth, 
but that hoarse voice of the steam demon is the most terrible of earthy sounds. 
And all the while a muffled fioise is .heard as if a diabolic steam-hammer were working.* 
deep, deop down in the earth. 

Standing on the side of this ridge, putting our fingers in our earn, and turning 
our hacks upon the screaming depth, we look out through the trees over the peaceful 
little lake and its brilliant shore, thinking it a scene of retirement fit for a Sans-Houd. 
But* turn once more, and there are the steaming breath and the horrible yell of the 
volcanic demon. The sounds and sights are apt to haunt one’s dreams for many a day. 

It toek long to oxamine all these things so new and strange; and i^ was not un- 
• common for tourists to camp for some days upon the scene When curiosity was 
apprised on this side, it was customary to enter a canoe and be shot swiftly across a 
comor of the lake to the Pink Terrace, Otukapuarangi, in all respects like the White, 
except in colour and size. It is # smaller, more comprehensible, so to speak. Compared 
with the White Tcrraeo, it was a toy; yet it was necessary to complete the picture. 

It derived its nan\o from a coloured doposit found among the white silica, and to 
be seen in perfection it required one of the brightest of New Zealand days' Ah ’ 
its sapphire pools were the most delicious baths that man ever knew', soothing the 
sense, and yet filling the soul with ecstasy! Now a frightful cavern is belching 
and vomiting where that work of beauty was. Let us row off into the lake, and 

post ourselves where we can See on the onf 1 hand the White Terrace, and on the 

other the Pink. An azure sky is above us, the sun-lit lake before us; the leafage 

around is of a glorious green, and here and there wo catch sight of a native in 

gay attire. Lot no man deny the truth of any painting he may hereafter see of 
the terraces of which New Zealand was so proud. Imagination deserts us when we 
think of them as gone, and for ever. Yonder Mount Tarawera looked as if his day 
was done; but so did Vesuvius in the year of grace 79. Yet Pompeii and Herculaneum 
were but commonplace cities, and might, perhaps, have been spaied. The terraces of 
New Zealand were unique, unparalleled. They are ifew only, or little more than, a 
tiadition. That awful roaring in the “ Devil’s Hole ” meant something a perpetual 
warning, as awful as it sounded. Little did we think, as wc paddled down the stream on 
our way back from Rotomahana, trying to think we had fully Appreciated*what w'as past # 
appreciation^ that another voar would see the whole of this wonder and magnificence 
wiped from the face of the earth. Nature truly is cruel to her own works. One 
.who has never visited the scene can scarcely understand* the grief and wonder of the 
Now Zealander who* knows it well. The Wairoa VaUey, the little tepid stream, the 
terraces, all the wonderful places, sights, and sounds, gone, and something, perhaps 
more awful, but not for centuries as beautiful, left in its place: The children of the 
future will.see the terraces only in pictures, whicl* they*will call exaggerated.* Truly 
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this was the ovent of a century. Similar events will no doubt occur in time to come. 
The Maoris havo long had traditions of lost mountains and ot^er wondrous changes, and a 
Maori tradition always rests upon some basis. Yet we may imagine that the feeling of 
uwe will soon subside, and that the neighbourhood ^illaquickly become inhabited again. 

Since the above words were written there comes the news that another Wonderland 
has been discovered, or rather opened up. A few miles to the south of the old 
Wonderland, and within the same immediate voleanic radius, lies a mysterious valley 
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named Waiotapu, which, though known to surveyors, was otherwise unvisited of white 
foot. That had its volcanic phenomena was suspected, as being a matter of course, yet, 
lying away from the broad and beaten road, it was neglected for its inconvenicnco lake. 
Hut when such a loss as the (>no we have been describing befalls a country, it is not 
to bo expected that the enterprising explorer will sit still The colonist is confident of 
his resources, and therein be is justified. This solitary valley, guarded by two hills of the 
awe-inspiring names of Maimgaongaonga and M aungakakarfcmea, is, we are told, as full 
of its geysers and its “Devil's Moles” as were the shores of Botonlahana Nay, it even 
possesses its incipient terrace; and there is every reason to expect that “ Ichabod ” will 
sound but for a little while in the province of Auckland, and that “Eureka” will 
triumph in its stead. * .* ‘ 
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The Approach by River—North Brisbane—Victoria Bridge—Stanley Street—The Breweries—Tho Gaol—'The 
. Water Supply—City Charities-Grammar Schools—The Botanical Gardens—Government and Parliament 

• Houses—The Churches—Exhibition Buildings and Pluoes of Amusement—Newspapers—‘Buses and Trams 

—The Ferries. • 

TN the visitor reaching Brisbane by steamer, the first object that excites attention and 
.-J- elicits admiration is the noble stream on which the city stands, and after which it 
is named. From the mouth of tho river, at the township of Lytton, the distance to the 
wharves is about fifteen miles. After the halfway point is reached, not far below 
the Hamilton Pavilion, the stream begins to narrow to a breadth of about a quarter 
of a mile, whilst the swampy mangrove banks give place to high ridges, rising here and 
there into pretty wooded crests, on which arc perched many handsome private residences. 
Owing to some sharp bonds in the river, the journey up from Breakfast Creek (about 
four miles from town) occupies more than half-an-hour. Rounding the last comer, we 
see to the right some imposing residences; on the left is the Kangaroo Point Slip, 
and further on, facing the stone quarries that nestle beneath the Heights of Bowen 
Terrace, the now Immigration Depot Reserve. With some difficulty, and at a very slow 
pace, tho vessel swings round Kangaroo Point Corner, and the main portion of the city 
is before us. Tho British India Steam Navigation Company, which is subsidised by 
the Queensland Government to carry tho European mails vid Torres Straits, has lately 
built the only wharf on the Kangaroo Point side. With tho exception of the narrow 
tongue of land that constitutes tho “Point” proper, this bank is too steep to bo 
favourable for wharf construction, and tho river frontage is chiefly occupied by private 
residences. On the opposite sido are the wharves of Howard, Smith, and Co y of Gibbs, 
Bright, and Co., of the Queensland Shipping Company, and the two Australian Steam 
Navigation wharves, in, the'order named. Further on Is the office of the Inspector 
of Harbours and RivSrs, with a small wharf attached; and the Botanical Gardens end the 
reach. In the next one is the Government House Domain on the north side, and further 
up, about two hundred yards below the Victoria Bridge, is the wharf of t^e Government 
steamer i\tdnda, in which the memherfl of the Ministry are wont to hold cabinet 
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meetings and picnics. On the opposite or .South Brisbane bank a fine wharf has 
been erected for the Corporation, near the Dry Dock; hard .by is the terminus of the 
South Brisbane Eailway, which brings coal down to the vessels from the neighbourhood 
‘of Ipswich. " • , r 

Tho city of North Brisbane proper lies in an almost perfect triangle, of which two sides 
arc formed by the river, and the third by Aim Street, which runs from Petrie’s Bight, 
opposite the Kangaroo Point Comer, to a point on the ritor about two hundred yards 
above tho Victoria Bridge. If wo cut off from this triangle the smaller triangle 
embracing the •Botanical Gardens and the land attached to Government House and the 
Parliament Buildings, we have left a figuro with two parallel sides—Ann and Alice 
Streets. The principal thoroughfare is Queen Street; all the streets parallel with it 
are named after ladies whoso surnames have not been preserved, and are, on tho north, 
Ann and Adelaide Streets; on the south, Elizabeth, Charlotte, Mary, Margaret, and Alice 
Streets. tho cross streets are, starting from the west, William, George, Albert, Edward, 
Creek, and Eagle Streets. The last-named, however, is not at right angles to Queen 
Street, but runs alongside the wharves. For breadth, the streets will compare favoufcibly 
with those of Sydney, though this, perhaps, is not saying a great deal. From Queen 
Street to Ann Street there is a gradual rise, which continues till we reach the Ob¬ 
servatory Hifl and W ieliham ’.Terrace. Brisbane, surrounded as it is by hills, possesses 
a series of what arc called “Terracos,” high ridges surmounted each by a wiuding road, 
on one side, of which (the upper) are long rows of private houses. Of thyso, Wickham 
Terrace is nearest to tho city. In the hollow between Wickham and Petrie Terraces are 
a public park and tho Railway Station Reservo; tho Kandgate railway passes by tho 
Grammar School into Victoria Park, through which it runs. The Southern and 
Western Railway runs between Petrie 'Terrace on tli<3 right, and tho North Quay, 
which lies on tho river’s bank to the left, and so passes wostwards towards Milton 
and Towong, where Ono-troc Hill stands out clearly in the distance. 

At the western extremity of Queen Street is the Victoria Bridge, a magnificent 
structure, spanning tho rivor botwoen North and South Brisbane. It is nearly a quarter 
of a mile long, and was only completed after many futile attempts to obtain a safe 
foundation. More than once during its erection the strong floods which at that time 
flushed tho river, undermined the piles; and though begun in the year ] 80S, it was not 
finished until 1875. For tho first year after its opening a toll was levied on traffic, 
but the bridge is now entirely supported by the Corporation funds. It was fitted with 
a swinging girder to allow the passage of vessels with tall masts; beyond this point, 
however, the »rivor is now navigated only by small craft, and at tho time when 
tramway linos were laid across the bridge, this girder was permanently fixqd. In the 
“good old times” before the extension of the railway system to Brisbane, the greater ‘ 
part of the traffic to Ipswich and the interior went by water, and this beautiful stretch 
of forty miles was a second Mississippi, with small Mississippi steamers doing a brisk 
mid profitable trade. 

The chief street in South Brisbane is that nearest to the bridge, and running along 
the river bank—Stanley Street Melbourne Street is the one leading to the bridge; 
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it stretches out in the direction of Wost find. Stanley Street k the business centre of 
South Brisbane ,• the others are mostly occupied by privajte houses. At its southern 
end are the Dry Dock and the terminus of the South Coast and Oxley Railways. Near 
the Railway Station it is crossed by "Vulture Street, which runs along the chain of hills * 
that flanks this portion of the city, and leads into River TerrAee, where the beetling 

, cliffs tower over Government House Domain and the Botanical Gardens on the opposite 
side of the river. River Tettace teiyninates in Main Street, which runs downhill to 
Kangaroo Point Comer, and • 

now there is only the river 
between us and Ann Street 
We have supposed a visitor 
coming to Brisbane His tirst 
care is to select his hotel, and 
we shall *find that in de¬ 
scribing Brisbane its hotels 
constitute a good starting-point. 

The difficulty in choosing an 
hotel arises more from an 
embarms de r«.het>sw than 
from any oth«*r cause, the 

*ifumber of such establishments 

• 

being very large, larger, pro¬ 
bably, in proportion to the 
population than in Sjdney and 
Melbourne For Biisbanc in tlio 
summer is, indeed, a thirsty 
place, and the breweries do a 
fine trade Until the year 1878 
Perkins’ City Brewery was the 

only ono in existence It is _ 

now a compact pile of budd- map of bbis,banl 

ings, with capacious collarage, 

extending from Mary Street to Margaret Street, in a‘wide block, and with a five¬ 
storeyed tower for the brewing process In the year mentioned, Messrs. Fitzgerald, of 
the •Castlemaine Brewery Company, erected premises for brewing purposes at Milton, 
about a mile from the city, on the Southern and Western Rajjway*. Stijl later (about 
1884), the Queensland Brewing Company commenced* operations on the river bank 
at Bulimba, near Breakfast Creek. Besides the hotels there are clubs, where* bachelors 
£an find accommodation—Ahe newly-erected Queensland fclub, the town-house of 
squatters, and of country members of Parliament, whq are here situated close to the 
scene of their labours; the Union, in Charlotte Street; and the Johnsonian (Literary), 
in William Street, presided over by Australia’s foremost living poet, Mr. J. Brunton 
Stephens. *. ... 
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In Brisbane the working man holds a strong position. He works eight hours on 
five days of the week, five* on Saturdays, and has a special annuaT holiday (Eight 
Hours’ day) all to himself. On this occasion he makes a grand display, and .walks in 
‘ a procession, with numerous banders. The chief trades of ‘the city are reproacnted by 
iron foundries, shipbuilding yards, saw-mills, masonry and i ope-works; ice-works also are 
naturally ^numerous The wood and coal consumed in the city come chiefly by rail 
from the neighbourhood of Oxley and of Ipswick The ‘absence of fish in the river 
for some years pfest has been attributed to the effect on the river water of the refuse 
from the gasworks. 

The prisoners formerly had their home near the Police Barracks on Fetric Terrace, 



STEAMER LEAVING BRISBANE WITH MINERS. 


until it was transferred to a position near Woolloongabba, South Brisbane, where it 
is tho scene of a variety of industries, while the penal establishment at St. Helena, 
a small island in Moreton Bay, 4 set apart for long-sentence prisoners, bears evidence, in 
its flourishing crops of sugar-cane, and in a pier erected for the accommodation of 
steamers, of tho enforced diligenco of its population. Its insular position and eon- 
siderable distance from J:he mainland have not prevented escapes being frequently 
attempted and sometimes accomplished. The venturesome swimmer h$s, however, 
4 more than once fallen a victim to the sharks that abound in the locality. 

Tho Brisbane’ water supply is drawn from an artificial lake at Enoggera, about* 
eight miles north-west of the city. This lake is fed by a number of pretty creeks that 
flow down from the range of mountains by which it is encircled. Some years ago it 
was the favourjte haunt of the sportsman who was lucky enough to come armed with a 
permit‘from the Board of Waterworks, which •licensed him to use the official boat and 
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destroy the ducks and cither wild fowl on the Jake; but owing to the rapid decrease in 
the number of native birds,«it has been found necessary to f abolish this custom. To 
meet the needs of a rapidly growing population, a second reservoir has lately been 
'constructed on Gold Creek, at the‘other side of the‘same range, and about twelve miles 
from town. Water has*a$, times, in the dry• season, been exceedingly scarce; and the 
Corporation has thought it woll to employ for the purposes of street-watering salt , 
•.water pumped from the river. This expedient has« proved*^, distinct success. 

The drainage* of the city is not generally considered satisfactory, and may partly 
explain the continued presence of typhoid fever, which, though it never assumes 
formidable proportions, has palpably swelled the death-rate for some years. Its germs 
are, however, more frequently traceable to the patient’s vegetables; and it is to be 
regretted that Brisbane, for its supply of vegetables, is almost entirely dependent 
on Chinamen. Few white men can make market-gardening pay ip a climate 
which, in addition to its continuous heat, is so frequently afflicted by dmight. It 
, is the typical Brisbane vegetable-garden that Mr. Brunton Stephens refers to in* 
his lines— *• 

a 

1 t "But the river never minding, still ie winding, still is winding, * 

By the garden whero tho Mongol tends the cabbage and the leek." 

• • • 

• 

The mention of typhoid fever naturally leads us to the hospitals. The General 
Hospital is situated on tho Bowen Bridge road, near the Rifio Range, abput two milesf 
from tho l J ost Office, opposito the Acclimatisation Society’s interesting gardens and the 
Exhibition Building, It, is a two-storoyed stone building, spacious in its proportions 
and healthy in its surroundings, occupying as it does a lofty and breezy position, far 
removed from any unwholesome contamination. It has accommodation for about a 
hundred and fifty indoor patients, besides detached buildings, which are used as a 
Children’s Hospital. A kindrod institution is tho Lady Bowen Hospital for Women, in 
Ann Street, which is managed by an efficient committee of ladies. And on Petrie Terrace 
there is a Reception House for Lunatics, where the patient undergoes a period of pro¬ 
bation before being released or graduating to tlio Asylum at Woogaroo, on the 
Ipswich railway lino, which corresponds to Gladesville in Sydney, and Yarra Bend in 
Melbourne. 

A deserving object of ehrfrity exists in tho Diamantina Orphanage, which was 
formerly located near the railway station, but was removed some yearn ago to a site 
at Woolloongabba, near the gaol, where the orphans are brought up on the “cottage” 

, principle. Diapiantina, by the way, was Lady Bowen’s Christian name. 

The Queensland education system is looked upon by the poople as a f whole with 
t groat satisfaction; and although those denominations which have conscientious scruples 
with regard to secular education maintain schools of their own, there is less murmuring, 
at tho increased taxation than iu some of the other colonics. « 

The Government is very liberal £n the matter of endowment of grammar-schools. 
Sixty scholarships are open for annual competition (fifty for boys and ten for girls),, 
which secure to the winners* free instruction* for three years at one of the'grammar- 
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schools of the colony. Tho competitors must be under the age of fourteen. A number 
of scholarships ate awarded^ annually by the Grammar School Trustees (at the ijjisbane 
Grammar; School the numbor is six), by which the term of the State School Scholar¬ 
ship is continued for two years iorijger, so that the •foremost boys obtain five years’ 
grammar-school education free of charge. •Finally, three exhibitions (each worth £300), 

• are annually awarded by tho Government, and are open for competition # to those 

under the ago of nineteen t Mio wish to proceed from any grammar-school to any 
university. * 

The chief Primary School in Brisbane is the “Normal School,” a stone building at 
the comer of Edward and Adelaide Streets, which has a daily attendance of over five 
hundred. There aro other largo primary schools in both Northland South Brisbane The 
Boys* and Girls' Grammar Schools aro in dose 
proximity ii^ the Victoria Park, opposite 
Grogory Terrace The Boys’ School was built 
in 1880, when it was found that the old 

• building in Roma Street would be needed by 
tl*c railway authorities, the (Jirls’ School is 
still more recent. Tho former is# a handsome 
brick edifice in the Gfltliie style, and consists 
of a main building, .with two cross buildings 
at its ends aiyl a large hall across the centre 
The hall is fitted with two huge stained-glass 
windows, one of which contains pictures of 
tho Queen and prominent English worthies 
The* grounds are attracthely ’planted with * 

English and tropical flowers and trees; two 
Moreton Bay figs, planted by the two sons of 
the Prince of Wales on their visit in 1881, aro especially handsome, and thrive vigorously 
In the school ground arc a gymnasium and several lawn-tennis courts, while at the other 
side of the Sandgato Railway, about three hundred y ards off, is a turfed cricket ground 

Not far away, further round Gregory Terraco, is the Christian Brothers’ Catholic 
School, a flourishing institution with about two hundred pupils There are innumerable 
private schools in town and suburbs for the education df both sexes, one of the most 
important being All-Hallows’ Convent, which is built on perhaps the finest pf the many 

fine Sites in Brisbane Situate at the river end of Bowen Ten-ace, tho convent towers 

■ 

over Petrie’s Bight and Kangaroo Point Comer on the. opposite side of .the river; it 
is visible from almost every part of tho town, and is tho first object in the. city that 
meets the eye of the visitor ivho arrives by steamer. It is a $ two-storeyed building, in 
the simplest possible styje. • 

Important adjuncts to a popular education oxist in the School of Arts and tho 
Museum. The former is a spacious building, with wide verandas suitable to the 
climate, and is situato in Ann Street. The upper floor is occupied by ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s* -reading-rooms, where Colonial* and English nfewspapers are to be found 
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masters and mistresses assemble to selector be selected by thoij* future “assistants,” as 
the term goes. * * , 

The ( chief place of recreation in the city is the Botanical Gardens. The portion of 
these, gardens nearest to the city called the Queen’s Park, and is not planted like 



VIEW FROM THL BOTANICAL GARDENS * a 

■ 

the rest, but kept as a reserve for tennis, cricket, and football Upon entering by the ^ 
•principal gate (at the ^nd ef Albert Street), tho visitor iS under a huge canopy of the 
evergreen bamboo, which affords in summer delightful* shade to tho weary citizen and 
his untirin g companion—the mosquito To the right is a small lake, whose bank is 
lined with bamboos, and whose surface is decked with pink and wtyte water-lilies, 
beyo nd this are the tennis courts, whe 1 *©* the bank* clerk* and tho law student baay b@ 
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seen taking their exercise between four and six in the afternoon. To the left of the 
entrance is a wide space, turfed in the centre, whore throp cricket elubs practise in 
the summer months; during the winter it serves the same purpose for footballers. 
Brisbane produces some good footballing talent, find has ‘bravely held its .own. with 
Sydney during the last, few years; but cricket is not what it should be. owing partly 
to tlio Inferior quality of the wickets, which results chiefly from the lengthened t 

droughts, and partly, perhaps, to the enervating .effect ohjfche players of a Queensland 
summer. There* are various other cricket and football grounds at a little distance 
from the town—the Union Ground at Toowong, the Albert Sports Ground at Bowen 
Hills, and Kedron Park, near Lutwychc; all of these are well patronised on Saturday 
afternoons. 

The possession of such a splendid river ought to be a great incentive to rowing 
men, and thoro are some half-dozen rowing clubs in Brisbane; but the B city has not 
yet produced a Boach or a Laycock, and does not seem likely to, for training in the 
summer months would be too great a punishment even for the athlete. Sailing! 

however, is extremely popular, and many delightful trips are made to the ‘ BaJp for* 
fishing purposes between Saturday and Monday. There are several tine yachts on the 
river, and tho Brisbane larrikin, when he hoists his ahouldcr-of-nmtton sail on his flat- 

bottomed and square-nosed ‘-punt,” may be seen scudding before the wind at a high 

rate of speed. But let us go back to the Gardens. 

The grotmd occupied by the Botanical and Government House Gardens, and the 
land attached to the Houses of Legislature, occupies the river frontage for a distance 
of about two miles. The Botanical Gardens are tastefully laid out with walks, flower- 
l»eds, shrubberies, and groves of trees, native and tropical trees being predominant. Tho 
wholo of what now forms these Gardcfls was once art immense swamp, of which tho 
only remaining relics are some half-dozen pretty lakes, overgrown with lilies, and hidden 
beneath clumps of the umbrageous bamboo. The curator’s house stands on a gentle 
rise at the far end; between it and the river is r small aviary. Altogether, these Gardens, 
though small in "comparison with some in tho southern colonies, are in point of situation 
and genera] attractiveness surpassed by none. 

Government House Domain is entered by way of George Street—the lodge is just 
beside tho Parliament Buildings. Government House itself is pretty, but exceedingly 
small; indeed, from tho cliff, orf the opposite side of the river, it looks quite insignificant 
As a matter of fact, the extensive hospitality demanded from it has on several in¬ 
teresting occasions of late years caused the erection of marquees and annexes. ' The 
Governor lia.% a summer residence at Southport, while his predecessor bestowed some 
eclal on Toowoomba by selecting his summer seat near that town, on the summit of 
the Main Range. 

Parliament House is a substantial block of stone buildings, rising to three storeys, 
and capped with little turrets of galvanised iron. Besides the two‘Legislative Chambers, 
with their galleries for reporters and the public, there is a magnificent Parliamentary 
Library, and also a dining-hall. 

Two important public buildings stand close together in George Street 1 -the Land 
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Office and the Supreme Court. The foi^mer is a brick building, chiefly noticeable to 
one walking along the street by reason of the large clock which stands out from the 
front door. The Supreme Court buildings are well removed from the street, and occupy 
the vholfi block between George ,aad William Streets* The courts proper are on the • 
second floor; downstairs are comfortable* chambers for the three judges and their 
associates, as well as for the registrar and other functionaries. 

There is one cathedral in Brisbane, and one pro-cathedral, besides a good/y number 
of churches. St. Stephen’s Roman Catholic Cathedral is in Elizabeth Street, opposite the 
City Police Court, and behind the Post Office; it is a handsome stone building, with an 
elegant steeple and artistic stained-glass windows. It is especially noted for possessing 
a flne choir. St. John’s Anglican Pro-Cathedral, between George and William Streets, 
has,attached to it a splendid peal of eight bells, which is"heard to great advantage, 
especially by^ those in the iminodiate neighbourhood, on Sftndays, and on one evening 
in tho week, when there is a practice. The other principal Anglican Church is 
All Saints, at “the junction of Creek Street and Wickham Terrace, and next to it is a 
Presbyterian church; this denomination possesses another further down Creek Street, 
Vith a spire one hundred and twenty feet high. St. Mary’s (Anglican), Kangaroo 
Point, is a pretty little church, .perched on the high cliff that rises from the water’s 
edge. • * • 

The chief places of amusement in town are tho Theatre Royal, in Elizabeth Street, 
tod the Albeit Hall, in Adelaide Street The latter is much used for concerts and balls; 
the theatre, though an immense improvement on the wretched wooden building that did 
duty in that capacity less than eight years ago, is still not good enough to satisfy the 
growing theatrical taste of the Biisbane public. Shakespearean representations, and 
the better class of comedy, are at present rftrely put upon the boards. The chief 
English and Comic Opora Companies, however, generally spend a couple of months in 
tho yoar at Brisbane. The Exhibition Building, apart from the prominence into which 
it rises every August, when tho Queensland National Association holds its annual 
show, is much used for tea-meetings and large balls, such as the Mayor’s annual hall. 
The Brisbane people, perhaps becauso the community is small—the last census returns 
show a population of fifty-two thousand inhabitants—are extremely soeiable, and 
notwithstanding the warm weather that prevails even in the winter months, the' 
“season” lasts for more than six months of the year. At Christmas and Easter 
many of tho citizens proceed to Southport and Sandgate, to recruit themselves with 
soa*breezcs and salt-water, and at these places, even in the middle of summer, dancing 
is not unknown. 

* ■ # 

The cljjef of the city streots is Queen Street; anfl this we have left to form the 
conclusion of our sketch of Brisbane. At the comer of George and Queen Streets 
stands the Bank of New Sc«utk Wales, the first of a series of banks that wo shall meet. * 
Further down Queen Street, on the left hand side, is the Town Hall, a building of 
considerable age, and showing signs of wear. The upper floor, at the roar of the 
building, is occupied by barristers’ chambers. On the ground floor is an open quad¬ 
rangle, around which are the small offices of accountants and commission agents ■ 
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those of the mayor and the other municipal authorities are nearer the street The 
acoustic properties of "the lfirge hall are very deficient, though it is, chiefly used for 
public meetings, and a site for a new Town Hall has beeVi selected at the comer of 

» Albert .and Boma Streets ('the latter 

^____________________________ 4 1 4* i 

1 is a wide thoroughfare leading out 

to the railway station). On the 
t sama side of Quocn Street, and 
at the* comer of Albert Street, i® 
a pile of buildings that would do 
credit to any city in Australasia, 
occupied by shops of drapers, book¬ 
sellers, and photographers Passing 
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IN THF BOTANICAL OAltRlS 


on, still eastwards, 1 at the eomei 

of Queen ancl Edward Streets 1 we / 

have four important buildings The «v, 

first is the largest draper^ shop in v ~ 

Brisbane The second, on tho opposite side of Queen Street* is. the recently-erected 
Brisbane Arcade, which runs in a (Mrve from Queen Street to Edward Street The 
lower storey is dividod, as is the manner of arcades, into a number of tasteful shops, 
the upper balcony opens into the offices of, various commission agents. On one of 
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til© two remaining comers are the premises of the Australian Mutual Provident 
Society; on tho other is the immense soven-storoyed pilef of the Brisbane Newspaper 
Company. This Company issues three papers —The Brisbane Courier (price 2d), the only 
morning daily, of which the Obse^A' is an evening edition (price Id), intended chiefly * 



1 A BIT or THE, BUSH HOUSU ACCLIMATISATION (rARBLNb. 
2 FOUNTAIN » THE AVIARY. 


Jor the working man, as a rival to the Liberal organ, The Daily Tdeqraph; the weekly 
journal of the Company is the Queenslander. Further down, on our left, is a stately 
block containing the shops of a jeweller, a tailor, and an ironmonger, further still is the 
Joint Stock Bank. Opposite tho “ Royal ” are the Post and Telegraph Offices The locale 
of the latter was formerly in William Street, but symo yT*ars ago it was found more 

. a - 
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convenient to have thq two establishments together, and a second building was erected 
alongside the first, and a facsimile of it. There is often a considerable difference between 
the time indicated by the Post Office clock and that recorded by the gun fired from 
the Observatory at 1 p.m. on six days in the week which is supposed to represent 
standard time. Brisbaho time, it may be mentioned, is about five minutes faster than 
Sydney, ^nd thirty minutes faster than Melbourne, time. Adjoining the Royal Hotel is 
the Brisbane Exchange, which has been removed frottj its former position, at the 
corner of Queen and Albert Streets. In the reading-room, downstairs, weather and 
business telegrams are to be seen. The rest of the building is taken up with tho office 
of the Secretary and those of many prominent business men. ' 

The last, but by no means the least, notable edifice is at the comer of Creek 
Street—the newly-orected and splendidly finished premises of the Queensland National 
Bank, certainly tho finest, 'though not the largest, building in tho city, and one of 
the handsomest banks in the colonies. It is built in the classical Italian style, and 
tho stonework is highly ornamental This bank has the custody of the Govern¬ 
ment moneys, and its half-yearly balance-sheets show a progressive development *«ince 
its foundation unsurpassed by that of any bank in Australia. At the opposite comess 
are* other large banks. < 

At the corner of Queen ‘and Eagle Streets is the omnibus stand, from which ’buses 
run to South Brisbane and Woolloongabba, West End, Toowong (a pretty but usually 
dusty drive as far as the general cemetery, along tho river’s bank nearly the whole 
way), and likewise to Petrie Terrace and Kelvin Grove; others run along the 
Enoggera (Waterworks) road. From the other end of Queen Street 'buses ply to 
Gregory Terrace, the Yalley and New Farm, Breakfast Creek and the Hamilton. The 
introduction of tramways has considerably diminished the business of the ’bus pro¬ 
prietor. The tram-cars are roomy, and generally well built; some have the top 
storey. 

We shall conclude with a short reference to another important means of public 
conveyance—the "ferries, which are invaluable to the residents of Kangaroo Point and 
some parts of South Brisbane. Kangaroo Point possesses one steam ferry, owned by a 
company, and throe boat ferries, leased by the Corporation. The formor runs from 
the foot of Elizabeth Street, North Brisbane, at regular intervals between 7 a.m. and 
7 p.m. Sinco the construction" of the British India Steam Navigation wharf on the 
Point side, the dray traffic by this route has been very large, while it is generally pre¬ 
ferred for personal transit to the slow and somewhat unwieldy ferry-boats. Tho 
‘ lower” ferry runs* from the foot of Queen Street to the end of Main Street, 
Kangaroo Point; the “ middle ” ferry, from Alice Street; and the “ upper« ferry, from 
tho far end of the Gardens to the rocks below River Terrace; the journey by this 
route involves tho passcngeV in an arduous climb. Other ferries run to South 
Brisbane from the western end, of Alice Street and the North Quay. 

Sandgatc, to which reference has already been made, is a rising watering-place 
prettily situate on tho shores of Moreton Bay and Cabbago Tree Creek, some twelve 
miles north of Brisbane, with which it has intimate railway communication. The 
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enterprise of its inhabitants has provide* a pier oi no mean pretensions for the accom¬ 
modation of viators from # the capital, tho Corporation—fbr although the population at 
the las( census was only about 1,500, the town has for several years been under 
municipal government—has also*gr§atly unproved thb facilities for bathing, by erecting* 
several public bathing-houses and shelter-«heds With these ^nd other attractions, it if 
not surprising that the place should be so largely resorted to by the qitizens of 
Brisbane, pining for breezes, that arenas the breath of life to lungs which, in the heated*• 
air of the capital, ha\e almost forgotten their office 
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Fiji—Its History—Suva—Government House—Cricket and Tmka—Anm-tronir’s Point—The Botanical Gardens 
—Viti Levu—Sugar Plantations—Nondronga—A Fijian House—Fijian Comestibles—A Dance—Yangona— 
An Early Start—Refreshments—A Native Hut—Photographing—Mount Tomainivi—Hairdressing—Halts 
—The Summit—Na Matakula—Fijian Boats—A Moonlight Danoe—A Fish Weir—Levuka. 

T WANTED a holiday, I wanted to gel away from letters, from work, from the worry 
of business and the worry of pleasure. I longed to see something of the tropics, 
and, much as 1 love England, to view her from the greatest possible distance. So I 
started for the Pacific, taking my passage to Auckland, by direct steamer to New 
Zealand round the Cape, as it would have been unpleasantly hot by “the Canal" 
in August From Auckland I took a passago to Suva in the Union Steamship 
Company’s stoamor Araimta, of over one thousand tons; and after running up to the 
picturesque Bay of Islands to coal, wo steored straight for our destination. 

Before going further with, my story, it may be as well to say that the Crown 
Colony of Fiji consists of over two hundred and fifty islands, nearly a hundred of which 
aro inhabited, situated in the tropics botween 15 v and 22“ S. latitude, and 177 W. ( and 
175 E. longitude, th6 opposite meridian to that of Greenwich passing through the middle 
of them. Thoy are dotted about over an area of two hundred miles from north to south, 
and three hundred from cast to west, and are midway between New Caledonia and the 
Tongan (or Friendly Island) group. Their estimated area is a little over eight 
thousand square miles, or rather larger than that of Wales. Viti Levu, the principal* 
island, in which the present capital, Suva, is situated, contains about half this area. 
The population of the wholo is estimated to l>c nearly 127,500, of whom about 115,000 
are Fijians, 5,*700 Polynesians, 2,500 Asiatics, 800 half-castes, and 3,500 Europeans. 
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Tasman, the great Dutch navigator* discovered the islands in 1643, and was the 
first to make them known to Europeans. He called thdm Prins Wilhelm's Kyl&nden. 
After this they appear to have been unvisited for upwards of a century, when Captain 
Cook touched at one of‘them.* In 1804 twenty-seven convicts, who appear to haver 
been monsters of iniquity, escaped from *Now South Woles ana settled here, chiefly at 
Rewa and Bau. In 1859, King Thakombau offered the sovereignty of Ijie islands, 
under certain conditions, tt* Qreat Britain, but it was declined then, as was also a similar,, 
offer made in March, 1874, but by a deed of cession dated the 10th of October, 1874," 
the islands were ceded to the British Crown, and a Charter was soon afterwards issued 
making them into a separato colony. Sir A. H. Gordon, G.C.M.G, arrived in June, 1875, 
and on tho 1st of September assumed the Governorship He was succeeded by Sir 
G. W. Des Vocux, K.C.M G, and duimg his absence from tho colony the Hon. J. B. 
Thurston, C/M.G, was appointed Administrator, his successor was Sir C. B H Mitchell, 
KCMG. The affairs of the colony aro administered by a Governor and Executive 
Council. Tho laws aro prepared by a Legislative Council of thirteen members, of. 

.whom ’seven are official, and six nominated by the Governor. The Imperial laws are 
•followed, oxcept whore there has been local legislation. Trial by jury has been abo¬ 
lished, and jury cases are decided l>y the judge and two # assessors. 

The Arawata had a fair passage across the thousand miles of calm sea that separate 
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New Zealand from Fijj, and we obtained a glimpse of Gondavo, the most southerly 
island, $>on after sunset on the fourth day after leaving theJBay of Islands. We then 
steamed slowly towards Suva so as to enter the channel through the reefs by daylight 
• These are the latitudes wher6 life on a steamer is a real pleasure, for it* is warm 
enough to sit constantly* oq deck, to revel under the awning by day, and in the evening, 
after dinqpr, to sit chatting at intervals with our captain and fellow-passengers while 
we gaze at tho glorious sunset clouds.. Later on, songs* fi nd yams are tho order of 
the evening. 

As we pass through the narrow channel in the reef opposite Suva, and approach 
the pier, the long roofe of Government House are visible about a mile to the right. 
In front is the town of Suva, spread along close to the shore, with a road in front of 
tho houses just abovo the beach. Dotted about the hills are wooden villas with spacious 
verandas, and away on tho leTt, unbroken forest, stretching away to a range qf mountains. 
On‘the pier there is a gay crowd to meet us—Europeans who have sauntered down 
to hear the news and look at the now arrivals, and Fijians, Samoans, Tongans, and * 
Indian natives, people of all colours, from white through every shade of brown to b'lack, 
all* laughing and chatting together. 

*A couple of stalwart natives carrying my baggage <precedo me to the hotel, and on 
the way I have time to revef in the gay colouring and sunny aspect of the place, to 
admire the fern-like grace of the cocoanut palms, with their great fronds trembling in 
the breeze, and to get my first glimpse of the curious native canoes, wjth their out¬ 
riggers of wood. Thoro are good hotels here, and the charges are reasonable; and wo 
soon find our way to one of the l>est, where we found that there was plenty of good 
society to be had. Many of those employed in the different Government departments 
reside here, and others who have houses' come to it for meals, as it saves them many 
of the troubles of housekeeping. 

A mile or so away, near Government House, is tho native village, the houses made 
of reeds and leavos. In close neighbourhood are one or two good houses of high 
officials, surrounded, as most of the houses are, with gardens, gay with crotons and 
other “ foliage ” plants. A fine airy building, this Government House, long and irregular, 
built of wood, and covered with shingles instead of tho eternal corrugated iron, with, 
of course, plenty of veranda space, a bold flight of steps loading up to it, and a 
sentry pacing to and fro at the* bottom—a fine fellow with a white sulu (a cloth from 
the waist to $he knee) and jersey, and rod sash round the waist, and carrying a rifle. 
He is one of tho armod native constabulary. 

t Passing through the gardens of Government House, we came upon a grass field with 
a few* native houses round tho sides, and entered one to call on the wife of the native 
officer of the armed constabulary. My companion, who talks Fijian fluently, introduced 
*me, and we sat down on the mats spread all over the floor, and found the good lady , 
very pleased to see us, while her jolly little boy, about twelve months old, came and 
“ tamaed ” to us, taking our hands and putting them to his lips, making a peculiar 
guttural noise. , Another day, when I came here, I found the men playing crioket with . 
great z&st, and delightod at toy joining in and “fielding out” One or two wore a 
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jersey, but most of them only a sulu round the waist, and onp fellow with pads on 
his bare legs looked very # comical. One of the men, whb was bowling, had Ids face 
blacken^ to look smart, but though ho was such a dandy he bowled well, and was 
soon *abl& to get mo out. • « • • • 

In another part of the ground some* of the men and a, line lad of sixteen or so 
were playing tinka. This is a very favourite game with Fijians. It consists in 
throwing a bamboo or roe^ ’spear with a head of hard wood of an elongated oval 
shape. It is held between the fingers and thumb, with the forefinger on the end, and 
a short run is taken to throw it. It strikes tho ground ten or twenty yards away, 
and then bounds up and goes a long way in the air, at a height of three or four foet 
from tho ground. 

•Further on we come to Armstrong’s Point, near which Mr. Armstrong has a plantation 
of nearly a hundred acres of bananas. These are brought *down by a tram to a creek, 
where they are loaded into barges, in which they are afterwards taken round to tho 
harbour and sent by stoamer to Sydney or Now Zealand. The current price here is one 
shilling* a bunch, and tho freight is one shilling, but in Sydney they fetch four or five’ 
shillings. A good many cases of pineapples are sent too, and an amusing sight it is*to 
go out to the Sydney steamer*just before she sails, and to watch the boats, chiefly 
cutters and large canoes, owned by natives, crowding found waiting t&eir turn to 
unload, amid a babel of voices. 

* From the Point we get a view of the opening to the Rowa river, where we 
see a three-masted ship anchored, waiting to take its load of sugar from the huge sugar- 
mill up the river. The mill belongs to the Colonial Sugar Company, and is said to be 
the largest in tho world. As we rocross the little bridge over the creek, we notice the 
long seeds or seod-pods of the" mangrove, likfi very long, narrow cigars, floating away 
upright in the water with tho root end down, ready to found a new plantation of 
mangroves whorever the current may drift them. 

On tho other side of Suva a walk of a milo or so brings one to the Botanical Gardens, 
which, though only in their infancy, are well worth seeing, for they contain many fine 
trees and shrubs, among them being cinnamon with its branches terminating in pale-red 
foliage, cacao, sarsaparilla, candle-nuts, &c.: but towering above all, and worth going far 
to see, is a magnificent banyan tree. It is apparently pushed high above the earth by 
its roots, and tho proper trunk of the tree commencts many feet above the ground. 
Near it there is a path, on each side of which are a few graves, one^ of which is 
marked only by a groat bush of gardenia covered with flowers. 

In tho year 1875 there was a war in Yiti Levu, in, a Sistric^ called Tholo. 
The native* had not then asked for English rule, and they fought against it •Their 
rising was treated as a rebellion, which after some fighting was put down by Sir 
Arthur Gordon, some t of the leaders, being shot as robbls. Now the district is quiet* 
enough, but the authorities watch it carefully, knowing that the old wild spirit might 
be again roused in some paltry quarrel, and wKen once excited might be difficult to 
quelL It is a mountainous tract of country, and the natives have little intercourse 
with white men, and live here much in their ol^ stater, though they have given up 
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cannibalism and club-law and devil worship. £ome, no doubt, still hanker after canni¬ 
balism, and there seems to have been a little relapse in that direction during the war. 

f ® 

This district seemed to be the most interesting to visit, and I applied ,for per¬ 
mission to travel there—for no one can do so without permission of the Government 
I was given the neces&ry authorisation by die Acting Colonial Secretary, who at tho 
same time conveyed to me a gracious invitation from tho Hon J. B. Thurston, the 
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Administrator', to accompany him, £,s he was going to visit the district, and, if possible, 
make the ascent of Tbmainivi, tho highest mountain in the Fiji group. 
s On the morning wc were to‘ start I met Mr Thurston at Government (House, and 
at the jetty below wc wore joined by tho Chief Justice (Mr Fielding Clarke) and 
‘Lieutenant Malan, KN Half-a-dozen of the native constabulary soon pulled us out to 
the Clyde, the Government steamer Our plan was to go some sixty miles down the 
coast-land, and cross tho island from* south to north, stopping at Fort Carnarvon, in 
the middle of the island, for a few days, and ascending Tomainivi on our way from the 
Fort to. the coast, where the Clyde was to meet us. 




11 ,pan iiorsrs 


everything looked prosperous and well inainged. In this plantation there are some 
seven hundred acres of cpne, but cane from more *thaii twice that number of * 
acres is crushed here 4 , Tho labour employed is chiefly Jhat of coolies; the number of 
these in Fiji is surprising, and one would have supposed that the largo popula¬ 
tion of these islands, and of the countless islands of the Pacific, would have suf¬ 
ficed. But as one cannot " indenture ” the natives for a term of years, and so insure 
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regular labour, the Government imports coolies from India, who axe indentured for 
ten years to the planters. "They have to give £21 for eac^ coolie, find hospitals and 
lodgings, and pay wages. The pay averages about ono shilling a day for men, and 
ninepenoe for women. Wo got <5n a sugar truck, # and wert run gaily up the planta¬ 
tion behind a little engine of French make* There was cane ready to cut, cane cut, 
and cane, being planted, everything apparently going on at onco. The soil was red and , 
hard, like burnt clay, so that it was presumably of comparatively re/ent volcanic origin. 
Wo had a pretty* view looking over a considerable extent of sugar-cane and fields, with 
the coolies working like bees below, the bends of the river visible here and there, and 
hilly country in the distance. * 

The next day we made air early start, and steamed most of the time just outside 
the reef, and though apparently there was hardly any swell, and there were no waves 
where we were, on the reef there were fino breakers, which roso in some places several 
feet, and then fell on the reef in splendid cataracts of foam. Opposite Nandronga, 
a native town, there was an entrance in the reef, and we were "pulled” in by some of. 
tho native constabulary in the galley, and a hard pull tlioy had, for we had to go • 
between a small island and the mainland, and the tide was racing out of the channel.. 

Wo landed at a little jetty near Nandronga. • Round the town was a high 
bamboo fence, but over the'entrance one or two bamboos were tiod at a height of 
about four or five feet I thought this an inconvenient sort of entrance, but was told 
it was to insuro everybody’s stooping on entering, as a mark of respeej; to tho chief. * 
We found the latter—the roko of Nandronga is his title—and the principal men of 
tho town sitting on the ground, or on their heels; on the Administrator approaching 
they “tamaed” to him. The “tama” is a mark of respect, and varies in different parts 
of the colony. Here the natives give guttural noisos like “ Oo, ugh,” pronounced slowly, 
and then hit their hands together—I can hardly call it clapping them—striking tho 
palm of the left hand rather slowly, and all at the same time. 

Thon the roko rose and shook hands, a custom to which the natives have taken 
very kindly. Somotiraos it is amusing to soe them shaking hands with one another, 
and also to see them dawdling down tho streets at Suva or Levuka, one man with 
his little finger linked in that of another. . 

After the interchange of a fow words we went to the roko’s house and shook 
hands with his wife, who was dying full length on the floor with her little boy beside 
her; and then we all sat down on the floor, or lay down and gazed up at the roof 

There are quantities of cocoanut leaves under the mats, and on a hot day ono can lie 

there, taking,no notico.of anything, for an hour or two with great comfort, and at 
the same time with the happy* consciousness that he is doing the right* thing. Mr. 

Thurston conversed with the roko, and some of the older men came in and sat at a 

respectful distance and list-endd. Smoking goes on on theed occasions, with the aid of^ 
seleukas, as they arc called, of, native tobacco, rolled up into a piece of banana leaf, 
and handed to you in a split reod‘; one often sees a native with one or two ready 
in advance, s$uek through the hole in his ear. The house is built on a very, 
high platform of stones, eight feet ( above the ground, with a log placed at an angle of 
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about forty-five degrees reaching up to the entrance. There wer§ niches cut in it for 
the feet, and in *this case the unusual help of a long pole stuck in the ground was 
provide<L„but even thus one had to be careful, for a fall from near the top would be 
no slight jnatter. The house is qbtong, with a roof-ttee supported on two big posts, 
one near each end of the dwelling. The measurements would.be’ about forty feet long 
.by twenty wide, and perhaps thirty high. 9 

Near the coast the housgs* are generally oblong, with a ridge, and the roof-tree or 
ridge-pole sometimes projects a yard at each end, and is very often Ornamented with 
largo white cowrie shells. In the interior they are generally nearly square, with rounded 
comers; they hav6 a huge post in the centre, inside, and the roof rises in a conical 
shape to a great hoight, while the sides or walls, of a sort of wicker-work, aro not more 
than about five feet high. There aro no nails used in building, but the houses are put 
together either with creepers bound round where the timbers* poles, or bamboos join or 
abut against each other, or with sinnet, which is a stout string made by the natives. 
'JTho best house which I saw had walls—as I must call them, though they wore mode 
*)f reefls-*-intorwovon with sinnet, with sixteen posts of greenwood inside, to which the 
wall-plates were* tied. Then near each end of the house were two large posts tapering 
to the top, and about two feet in* diameter, supporting a long roof-tree nearly a foot 
in diameter, which projected about three feet beyond the foof outside the thatch, and 
the rafters, in this case of poles, but very commonly of bamboo, were tied at one end 
l(J the wall-plaje, and at the top to the roof-tree, and supported at three different 
points by purlins. Wherever two pieces of timber cross one another they are bound 
together by black and yellow sinnet, wound round so that the colours form bold 
patterns. The doorways aro closed by mats hung on sinnet, and the roof is covered 
with a broad-leaved grass, with wild sugar-cane’ plaited on the inside, and the walls 
outside with reddish-brown loaves about the size and shape of Spanish chestnut loaves. 
The floors are covered with mats spread on cocoanut leaves. Better mats indicate the 
sleeping-place, while a hollow sunk in the floor, and a frame round it of heavy wood, 
with smoke wreathing slowly upwards, mark the fireplace. • 

In the evening wo had a prosent of food called a mangote, and after that a 
yangona meko, or formal yangona drinking. Yangona, or kava, is tho root of the 
yangona tree, and a very important ceremony is made of drinking it All the principal 
men in the village came in, and sat down on the floor* at tho sides and ono end of 
the house, while the Administrator sat at the other end on a chair, and we round 
him. • A yangona bowl, a big wooden basin on four dwarf legs, with a rope attached to 
one side, was brought out and placed at the end of the houses furthest fjom us, with 
the rope carefully arranged so that tho end should point towards Mr. Thurston. • A 
matter of particular importance is this of the rope, and wo were told that in the old 
(j^ys anyone passing between* the chief and tho bowl, or ’across the rope, would hav, 
received a finishing touch with a club. A root of yangona, which was presented with 
great ceremony, was then scraped and cut into great mouthfuls by one of tho men, 
and handed to some young men to chew. They sat near the yangona. bowl at tho 
end, slowly munching away at their enormous mouthfuls, and when they had dond this 
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for some time, they 400 k the chewed root out of their mouths and placed it in the 
bowL Water was then added, being ladled into the bowl in a cup made of cocoanut 
shell, and the yangona maker commenced his apparently arduous labours. , 

Two men now began to sihg, and after they had sung a few words, < the™ strain 
was repeated by the rest> while all swayed Jaeir bodies, first in one direction, then in 
another, stretching out their arms, and striking their hands together at intervals, and 
all simultaneously, and ending the chorus with a sort of v grunt At the same time a 
tinkling was mode on a drum, which consisted of a length of bamboo. Then thero 
was a pause'for a minute or so, when the two men began again, and the rest struck 
in as before. 

All the time this was going on, the man at the bowl was working hard stirring 
tho yangona about with a swab made of fibre. When it was ready to be drunk 
there was a groat noise, the lali, or wooden drum, which is a piece of a big tree with a 
hole dug out of it with an adze, being beaten, and conches, which look like gigantic 
whelk shells, being blown. Tho fine deep note of these shells can be heard a great 
distance. A cup of cocoanut shell was next filled, and a man carried it, half-stooping 
and half-crawling, until he carno within about five feet of Mr. Thurston, when, resting 
oii his knees and one hand, he stretched the othor with the yangona towards Mr. Thurston, 
who by dint of a great strdteh got" hold of it and drank it off. Afterwords wo came 
in for our cup, and then the natives, in-order of precedence, except tho young men, 
who are not allowed to drink it, as it is apt to excite them and lead to mischief. 
There is, by-tho-bye, a heavy fine for supplying the natives with intoxicating liquor, 
which soems to have a good effect. 

I had made up my mind to drink yangona, though, of course, one is not pre¬ 
possessed in its favour by witnessing the modo of its preparation. Tho cup, half of an 
enormous cocoanut shell, nearly full, was handed to mo by the native sprawling below 
me. I just saw that tho liquid was thick-looking, like coffee, with a little milk in it 
—sighod, breathed an inward aspiration that 1 might behave like a dauntless English¬ 
man, took a doe]) inhalation, so as to finish it at ono draught if I could, as that is 
the correct thing, and went at it. I was agreeably relievod at finding it of a clean, 
subacid nature, without much flavour, and finishing it, took the cup between my finger 
and thumb, and gave it a little spin on the mats near my grovelling friend. A few 
claps followod, which I took at applause, though, of course, they wore not meant so, and 
then I began to experience a rather pleasant astringent feeling in the throat Many 
Europeans are very fond of yangona, as it has a slightly exhilarating effoct, and is a 
decided “ pick-me-up,” tjiey say, for a tired person. Two or three cups, however, produce 
intoxication, if that may bo called intoxication which does not attack tho brain. Tho 
head is perfectly clear and unclouded, but is made only too well aware, if it directs a 
movement, that it has absolutely no control over tho legs. « Continued excess in yangona 
drinking—and some Europeans, drink half a gallon a day—sometimes destroys the eye¬ 
sight, and usually causes a deplorable wreck of the whole system. One doctor told me 
he considered persistent yangona drinking worse than the excessive uso of opium or of 
alcohol • 
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The following moaning we made an early start, and a fine procession we were, ourselvoo 
and Hr. Thompson—the riiagistrate from Nandronga—with horses, then some half a 
score of native constabulary from Suva, with the Administrator’s master of ceremonies, as 
1 must call him, and his servaht, a native who could cook a little, and about thirty 
prisoners sent down with one or two constables from Fort Carnarvon as carriers. Wo 
had to furnish ourselves with rugs and mosquito nets, native mats for sleeping on, some 
clothes, and a large amount of biscuits, tinned meat ana ( ?oup, bacon, whisky, and tea. 
As enough provisions had to be taken for a fortnight, and all this had to be carried 
swung on bamboos between two men over narrow paths, often very steep, our escort 
can hardly be thought excessiva We started in heavy rain, and as we left the 
village we saw the yellow flowers of the cotton plant, the remains of an old plantation. 
At one time everybody was to make his fortune with cottoa And this is all- that 
is loft! 

After skirting the shore for some way, our path led inland across rather bare 
undulating ground, but presently we saw the river and village of Singatoka below us' 
with its plantations of plantains and its thatched roofs, overshadowed with cocoa palms. 
Here we had a mangete presented to us. The arrival of the Administrator is greeted 
by the “tama,” or double grunt, and the formal clapping of hands after it. Ho shakes 
hands with the chief, and then wo have to sit down, very often on the edge of the 
raised platform surrounding a houso, or on a log. Perhaps the first thing that is 
offered is a young cocoanut for each of us to drink. Oh! how deliciously cool this 
draught is after a hot ride. If the nuts are not ready, up goes an agile fellow, not 
swarming, but almost walking, up the rough bark of the bare stem, and throws them 
down; then the outer rind is struck on the end of a pointed stick, and torn off with 
hands and teeth, then four taps with the edge of a long knife, and a neat little piece 
is cut out of the top, and it is ready. Now the women appear, with cooked yams 
and taro, the root of a sort of lily {Caladimi enculeutum). How funny they look 
with either a sulu or a niko, or fringe of fibre, from a few inches up to, perhaps, 
eighteen inches wide, tied round them. They come bending forward, carrying the food, 
put it on the ground, thon fold their arms behind their backs, and go away, still 
bending, as a mark of respect. Next come men with great wooden trays with cooked 
pigs—enormous pigs, and littlo pigs, and pigs of all sorts and sizes, but all looking 
ghastly. The bones of their snouts are all bare from being cooked, and huge bits of 
stone and leaves have been placed inside them to keep them warm. The men bring 
forward the things the women have borne in, and pile them up, and, perhaps, bring a 
couple of ghjistly boiled fowls, with long, headloss necks, one leg resting peacefully on 
its breast, and the otheT pointing wildly to the sky; these are for our special delecta¬ 
tion. Very likely therefore also some yangona roots. A man now comes forward 
stooping, and sits down near us on his heels and presents the mangete. Our master of 
ceremonies receives it with clapping of hands, and then proceeds to divide the food, 
keeping a certain amount for our escort, and leaving the rest for the villagers who 
have provided, it Our follows get hold of immense chunks of pig and huge yams, and 
fill themselves as full as they can, eating on until we really think they are drunk 
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with it, they become so stupid What, a time those prisoners had! What Fijian 
would not be a .prisoner in like circumstances?—for the rfatives do not think it much 
of a (Jjggrace to be prisoners. The natives of the village walked off* with their share 
to thpir Rouses. *. „ 1 

After the mangcto there was an inspection of tho school ‘children in the native 
m church. We suspected that several of them were children for that occasion only, as 
they must have been quite ^eighteen years old, but, of course, they helped to make a 
show. They sang a “ meko ” or sort of song, descriptive of a disease they had been suf¬ 
fering from, and its cure by means of sulphur. From this village we follow^fthe course 
of the river Siftgatoka, there being a road, or, rather, a narrow footpath, all the 
way. This is often bordered by, or passes through, native gardens, or plantations of 
plantains or taro, and at other times runs through low bush or high grass, something 
like Pampas grass, which effectually prevents one from leaving tho path or taking short 
cuts. In the afternoon we reached Raiwanka, a fine village with a broad “ rara»— 
, a street or open place—in the middle, and on each sido two rows of houses, with, as 

• usual? plenty of cocoanuts. I shall not again describe the mangete. Suffice it to 

we had oho presented at every village we passod through, and occasionally it was 
brought to us on the road when we passod near a village without entering it *At 
Raiwanka we had a vsry good native house allotted to us. At first it seemed an in¬ 
convenient mode of living, but aftorwards one gets used to it, and ultimately enjoys its 

• porfcct simplicity. 

One enters on hands and knees into a dark interior—1 say dark, becauso it is 
generally pretty late when one finishes the day’s travel, and even at midday a houso 
with no windows, and only one or two very small entrances, seems dark after the 
glare outsido. Presently one discovers a big**post in tho centre, and two or throe 
wooden pillows, or rather head-rests, generally made of a piece of bamboo. We each 
choose a spot to sloop upon, and put our boxes near it, and the provision boxes are 
placod between the roof-polo and the door. Wo got hold of a candle, and make it 
stick on a box, and then wo all sprawl about on the floor and vote what wo will 
have for dinner, and wait patiently while it is cooking, or if there bo a bathing-place, 
as there generally is where we stop, wo have a bath. When dinner comes we sit on 
the floor; plates, knives, forks, and spoons arc strewn round us; and our cook brings 
in preserved soup tailed and served in its own tin, then .some meat treated in the same 
way. with, perhaps, some yams and taro from the mangete, and we finish up with 
bread and jam, and drink either tea, cooked in a "billy,” cocoa, or whisky. After a 
while we tie up our mosquito nets, and get our rugs and turn in. We rise early the next 
day, take sqp,p, toothbrush, and even razor and looking-glass down to the river, and 
perform our toilet there. Then have a cup of tea and some biscuits, and havihg packed 
,up, we are off. We stop for breakfast about ten, or later, to take our midday rest 

It was a very pretty scene, our leaving Raiwanka., We shook hands with some of 
the principal men, and then started ahead of oilr long lino of attendants. All the 
village, of course, took care to see us start, tho women keeping in tho background, and 
peering out .of the bouses, tbo children looking wide-eyed at us, the very small ones stark 
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naked A laughing, merry group from the village follows us some distance. We made 
a short stay at Vunavuvundra, crossed the river, which was about up to the waist, and 
then reached Matinavato, a grand pile of rocks, with a precipitous face on one side? 
from underneath which a clear, dold spring came fbrtji The path most of the way was 
arched over with a sort qf mulberry, a row having boen plantod on each side. We saw 
a great ^.quantity of castor-oil plants on our way, and late in the afternoon, as we 

1 approached the village of 
JBaimana, passed a very line 
banyan troo. 

On entering this village 
we met the magistrate from 
Fort Carnarvon, who had 
come down to meet us The 
chief here was the pioud 
owner of a rather good, 
heifei, about half-giro w^. 1 ( 

suppose it was a fancy dc 
Ins, for there were no others 
m th/3 place It was com¬ 
pletely master of the village, 
but luckily it was very quiet, 
whenever it walked in any 
direction, the natives, how¬ 
ever big and burly, cleared 
out, and it seemed very 
much surprised and hurt 
that we would not budge 
for it, or acknowledge its rule 
Next morning there was 
quite a gay scene in the 
village, for we took a photo¬ 
graph or two of the place, 
and some of the pooplo, in¬ 
cluding ceitain of the wo¬ 
men, understood what we wore about, and came out specially smart in consequence, 
some with green garlands thrown gracefully across their shoulders, and others with 
decorations o i loaves over their sulus. The women, however, do not “takq,” very well. 
Boing photographed is rather a solemn thing at the best of times, and when a 
Fijian woman is standing up before a white man witlj, a queer instrument, and the 
whole village is looking on, no wonder it she feels as if r slje was about to be 
martyred, and loses her pleasant, genial, half-smiling expression 

A ten-mile ride under a hot sun brought us to Fort Carnarvon, where thore is a 
handful of native constabulary, lyell drilled and armed, with between two and threescore 
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bathing-place in the river below, and as Baimana 

had no sucB accommodation, we woro very glad to pAy it a visit On Sunday I 


went to church in the morning The native clergyman, or* reader, had on a white 


jshirt, not badly washed and ironed, and a sulu A white shirt is the distmetive maik 
of a 'toacher or clergyman here, apparently He read ttys prayers and lessons in Fijian, 
with great distinctness I should say, and read out a hymn, each line, after he said it, 
being sung very loudly to a wondrous variation of the Old Hundredth x One of tho 
native constables led, and the others gave their ideas of the tune at tho same *time. 


9 ' 
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Anothor Sunday when I was present* the magistrate's bulldog, Tiger, sat immediately 
opposite the reading-desk, and seomed never to take his eyes off the preacher. I never 
before saw a dog apparently so much impressed, or so reverent in church. The jtext day 
wo had a great array of school children from the villages nqjir. As before, several were 
rather advanced in yetted They were put through their paces in reading and writing 
and some simple sums, which they did on slates in the orthodox iashfon. They weie 
Spread out in two long linos insido the fort, and we sat above them on the stone front' 
of tlio house; altogether tliero were about a hundred and Seventy of them. 

The *<aqxt day the Administrator, Lieutenant Malun, tlio magistrate, and I, 
started on an expedition to the top of Tornainivi. I was mounted on. a very old groy 
horse, and had to get off' and scramble up all stcop bits, as 1 was afraid of knocking 
him up, and 1 often let him help me by holding on to his tail, much to tho amusement 
of tho natives. We crossed the river, and soon reached Matuwain, where they sent a 
man or two aloft for cocoanuts, which wo soon finished. We had pigs, yangona, yams, 
and sugar-eaflo in tho mangete here. Most of tho older women have their lips, and 
‘all the space between their doses and chins, tattooed a uniform blue colour. «, The f 
men are not much given to this form of decoration, though many of thorn are lattooedT 
a little about the body and limbs, but it seems to bo just according* to. the fancy of 
the individual. We saw herd a man* who had the bad reputation of having murdered 
a whole family on a plantation not far off. . 

From thi, place wc ascended by a path, from which we got lovely vic^yx Oiu*' 
way lay through parched grass, and high stuff like Pampas grass, until we reached 
idle forest, which was at a height of about 1,300 feot. It was full of ferns, ono sort 
<Jt*>,viug fronds twonty feet long. The wild ginger is very offoctivo amidst Ah© other 
: fihage, for it has perfectly straight reddish-brown stems, and at tho top -great loAVSS 
pitting upwards, theso leaves being between three* wild four feet long and a foot broad, 

. and f tho stem and leaves together reaching a height of from twenty to perhaps thirty 
I feyt. Thou, besides sarsaparilla and shaddocks, tho lattdf covered with tho fruit, and 
the gifttmd belojw strewn, with it in every stage, from ripeness fo rottenness, there were 
lemons,.crtladiums, drucienas, tree ferns, climbing ferns, rattans, various floworing shrffbs, 
and a great variety of ferns. We reached a height of nearly three ilwUsand feet, hut 
afterwards descended some thousand feet to a stream, where wc camped in tho middle 
of the forest We had sent some men on in front, and they had mad# Us a capital 
shelter of small poles, covered entirely, sides and roof, with wild ginger leaves, tied on 
with creepers, and tho floor strewn with grass. Thero were a good many men waiting 

• to receive us with a* mangete. Some of them had their faces painted: one had all/- 
his face below" the eyes black," with a broad streak of blaek down the lfffddld of hi? 
forehead; anothor appeared with his nose painted red, red spots on his forehead, and 

* the rest of liis face black. * Most of tho men shave; they t$ke a great deal more „ 
trouble with their hair than arty other men I ev&r met, and are very particular about 
polishing up their arm-rings ef shell, which they wear just above thq elbow; tad there 
is a great deal ,of quiet swagger in the way some of them walk. I was told that they 
shave 'with flakes of glass, tag the following petition, which I saw on a Mate, was 
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translated to boo :—“ Be of a good min$i like unto a dove, and givo mo a razor to 
shave myself, a^ it hurts me to shave with glass.” A Fijian’s hair is a study. And one 
sees such varieties of ways of dressing it. v Many have huge, shock heads of hair, but 
most carofully combed, sticking out Straight away from tho head all round, and beauti- , 
Mly trimmed at tho ends. Others have,the same arrangement in front, while behind 
a nurrfter of little corkscrew curls hang down to^tlie nock, each tied at^tho end. 
Yet others have their hair 'sticking out in all directions, but in locks, liko locks of 
wool. Then there are so many colours of hair, from red to dark browp, and sometimes, 
owing to the rjse of lime, two or three tints are to bo seen on one head^^'ery often 
you ribtiecr'u man or woman with hair liko a well-powdered flunkey’s, being plastered 
close to tho head with lime, while others have a jtuiulrd appearance. 

• Tho next morning we started pretty early, and found it pleasantly cool in the 
forest. We bad lunch at a place where wo found natives waiting for us with a mangote. 
Opportunity was taken to photograph tho chief liawabalavu, who looks woll enough 
pleased at tho operation, and perhaps at the compliment of being included in tho same 
% pk'tyro as Jho Administrator. Those natives had come 'from the town of Xabutautau, ’ 
*"5me of ‘the last strongholds of the “rebel'’ mountaineers. All tho way occasional 
glimpses of -the valleys on each side below us, and also of distant mountains, Were 
to ho had. We were yi tho forest nearly all day,* and thefti went down a steep decline 
to the Singatoka river, and came to the little town of Nandrow, a village of some 
• .score of -houses, Wo had placed at our service a small house, which was rather 
difficult to got into, and still more difficult to get out of, tho entrance was so narrow, 
and not more than two feet nine inches high. One could manage to crawl in, but 
in crawling out, the floor being one or two feet above the level of the ground out¬ 
side, curious gymnastics had to .be resorted to.* This town lies right at the bottom of 
a gorge with an abrupt face of rock opposite, and tlio river makos a groat nope. 
The buli (or chief) is a tine, tall old man, who walks about holding a staff about 
seven feet long. 

Next day, up wo had to go some seven hundred feet by an excessively steep path; 
the horses we had sent round by a long detour. Wo reached Xangatangata about 
ten, but did not enter the village. It was amusing to watch an incipient flirtation 
between a gui from tho village*and one of our attendants. Ho gave her a tine reeking 
chunjjt of pig, ami some yam from tho mangote in a banana leaf, and as she took it 
she put her hand below and pressed his. The children wore much amused and 
astqpishod at the horses, and were delighted when we opened their mouths and showed 
their tooth. Probably no horses had been in this part before. After going through the 
forest for some way, wo descended to Na Bilia, a village*consisting of thirteen houses, 
which, like most of the houses about hero, look like small, bpd haystacks, for they are 
thatched to the ground, and, are nearly round, but with the sidos slightly flattened, and f 
generally e, Httle raisetf on stones. In the nmugete here were some bowls of fresh¬ 
water praims and small fish, mixed up and floating in liquid; but, dearly as we all 
loved prawns, the "'whole thing looked too nasty for us, so I contented myself with 
sitting under on grange-tree and drinking quantities, of*, water. Another stepp pull 
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up a liill that looked impossible for horses, but which they managed to climb, 
although it consisted of a slippery rock tilted sideways, and then the forest was again 
reached. Here Mr. Thurston found what he believed to be a new variety of %, some 
of the bunches of which are ovor five feet long, with a sifiall, insipid fruit about an 
inch in diameter, some red and ripe, and others green. The treo grows to a height of 
from twonty to thirty feet 

After a rest at Na Matakula wo startod for the base of Tomainivi, leaving our 

homes, and only 'taking food for a day or two. We had only about three miles to do, 

*»> ^ 

but it was and down a steep hill through the forest After going "about half the 
distance we had a beautiful view of the valley below us, with wooded’hills all round, 
and the highost point of Tomainivi opposite and well above us, though we wore up 
some three thousand feet. The only sign of man anywhere to bo seen was the little 
grass hut they had prepared for us a mile or so further on. After a very steep 
descent, we reached a stream falling over rocks like a mountain stream in Scotland, and 
then crossed a level plain of grass which had been formerly cultivated for taro, and 
arrived at our camping place, where the men soon mado shelters for themselves. 

* t Next morning we wore off by six, and after half a mile in the open entered the 
forost. Wo found a very ra^e climbing pineapple and a new creeper with bell-shaped 
flowers oV a waxy white, some of them with a pink tinge. A path had been cut for us 
nearly to the top of the mountain, whioh wo reached about nine o’clock. The forest 
was vory thick all the way to the summit, which we foimd was about five thousand* 
feet above the level of the sea. It was rather foggy at first; hut after breakfast, which 
wo took there, the fog cleared oft' and gave us a fine view on three sides—in one 
direction right away to sea, where wo could make out several islands, including 
the Yasawas and Mamanuen, while* nearer wc had magnificent views over the 
island, and saw soveral distant peaks, such as Mount Pickering, Mount Evans, and 
Mongrodo. Before descending wo drank the Queen’s health, and formally .named the 
highest point of Tomainivi Mount Victoria We got back to our camp late in the 
afternoon. ' 

We were off early next day, and breakfasted at Na Matakula A native had 
picked up one of our empty green cartridge cases, and put it through the holo in his 
oar, and it was no doubt admired as a pleasing variety in ear ornaments. The native 
eye perhaps tiros of seoing old round tin match-boxes, and occasionally small empty 
medicine bottlos used as ear ornaments. Na Matakula is at the head of a charming valley 
of park-like ground with hanging woods on the slopes on each side, and • the vaUey 
itself has gropt stretches of grass, interspersod with trees here and there, and with 
forests at .the northern end. As it is at a considerable elevation it would make a 
splendid sanatorium for Fiji. In crossing a little bridge—made of three or four poles 
with earth on them—over a noarly dry watercourse, my horse, which I was leading, put 
his foot through, and then tumbled over about six feet below on his back into mud 
and water, but luckily was not hurt. Passing through the forest for three or four 
miles, and several times crossing and recrossing a nearly dry stream edged with ferns, 
wo emerged into the open at a dip in the top of a high range of*mountains, which 
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took a semicircular direction, each end abutting on the sea Here we had a fine view 
below us of minor hills and valleys, and the sea beyond. Then came a steep descent 
of about tw<\ thousand feet, whero.we had tb drag (fur horses behind us, while men t in 
front cleared S»e track a little. Nearly cooked with the heat, v[e reached a stream^'and* 
a small village, where, after a bathe, we revelled in the cool darkness of fi. house. 
Then on again, over a range of hills and dof^i uiio level country, where wo found a 
lot of natives on the way v*ho had bfcen cutting a path for us through the grass. They 
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all squatted down as we passed, and shouted “ O-o-oa 1 ” Wo may suppose that in time 
this will chango to “Hurrah,” the English “tama.” 

Late in the day down came the rain. How lucky we thought ourselves to have 
escaped so long, for the rain was expected to commence a lew days earlier.* Wo were 
drawing near the coast now, and soon reached a big mangrove ‘swaing, entered by a 
road a little raised, very muddy and wet, and full of land-crabs’*holes, then we camo 
to the river, which we rode through, and went on again l?y the raised road, or wide 
mud-bank as it was in this weather, and reached Tavua* whore we were delighted to 
got into a large house and change our things After* a time a couple of us went out 
to batha The water was low in this arm of »the river, and we kopt where it was 
shallow; and whenever wo hoard the flop of a fish prepared to run for it, if it should 
turn out to be a shark. After an early bathe tjbie ne*xt morning, Sunday, wo rode 
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down to the river, whefe wo found the men wading and shoving tho gig over the mud. 
^ We rowed out to her, and tumbled on board, and presently found ourselves once more 
on\thc Vh/de. • ; t / • 

The buli of Nailanga, (he had only one ( eye, anft wo called him - the Rue-eyed 
gunner”) was going to tho Wesleyan Jubilee at Nailanga, and half-a-dozen girls were 
going too, and we said wo would give rhcm a lift. They eame oft' in a canoe, with 
. three men, and we were racing them, when both boats stuck on the mud. They had 
rather a good chance, as the girls were helping to drag and push the canoe along. 
But they were some time in reaching the ('hjd<\ as they took down their sail when they 
were a long way oft out of respect for tho Administrator, and afterwards had to scull 
along with one oar. 

Fijian canoes arc ex cob cut boats for sailing fast and near the wind. They are 
long, and very narrow, with upright sides, and, perhaps, a breadth of only a foot or 
eighteen inches, hut a platform stretches out* on one side six or eight feet, with an 
outrigger, consisting of a log of. wood pointed at tho ends. They sail equally woJJ in 
cither direction, being shaped the same at each end. Tn a light breeze a man is sent 
out .over the outrigger, or if it is stronger, • two men, and, if necessary* three, to keep 
the boat, upright. The sail $s made.of matting, and is of a wedge shape, with tV 
point forward and downward, like a jib topsy-turvy 

We soon ran round opposite the mouth of the Mba river, but stuck on a sandbank 
outside, so we vent up in the gig until wo reached the fine native town*of Nailanga. 
Mr. Hefteman, the magistrate, met us here at tho landing-place, and two natives came 
down the hank, and, squatting on the mudd> shore close to tho boat, presented two 
whale’s teeth, which were received by our master of ceremonies, Samuella His name is 
pronotmeed Sam Weller, and l could not help wondering whether he was called after 
that distinguished man. Going up the bank, wo were received by the acting roko. We 
shook hands with him and some of the hubs, or lessor chiefs, and afterwards went to 
the roko’s house, a very hue, large one, witli a big pillar at each end, and the pro¬ 
jecting ends of the roof-tree covered with large white cowrie shells. 

This is a beautifully-kept town, with a road or path down the middlo, and smaller 
v ones going out of it at right angles. Everywhere are flourishing young’palm-trees, 
and the whole town seems one big garden of pineapples. T kept indoors next day 
until late, as it was very hot, 8.5 p in the houso. No rain had fallen for a long time, 
and the place is very warm even under ordinary conditions. After dinner, wo strolled 
t out in the town to Y^ ore wc heard sounds of a “meke,” and found it Jibing danced 
by ton or a dozen boyra, while a group of about the same number of girls sang and 
beat tho wooden drum, i^nd clapped their hands in time. Wo sat down close to 
•the angers, on tho sido of the rood. What a lovely scene it was, with tho moonlight 
glistening on the groat fronds of tho young cocoa palms, whiclf moved gently in the 
light air, as a background to the gracoful movements of the bronze figures before us. 
Tho lads formod one behind tho other, sometimes in one line, and sometimes in two, 
and pranced about and jumped, advanced and retreated, in most accurate rime; 
sometimes they would all drop dotfn into a frog-like attitudo, with their weapons in 
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a certain position, and nt others every oChor performer would fall into an almost sitting 
posture, whilo the intermediate ones would lilt high thoir clubs, and hold them up as 
if about* 1 to l^ain a conquered foe* both sets staying pcrfoctly motionless for a whjj^ 
when thfcy woiild change to some other graceful movement ( , 

The next day our party separated. *1 could not tear myself away so etj^ily from 

• uncivilised life, and so, whilo tho rest of tho^Wf^ent back to Suva, 1 turned inland 
once more to spend a littletmoro tirifb in tho Tholo district, and returned to Mailanga a 
month lator, when the manager of the New Zealand Sugar Company's ‘plantation at this 
place was obliging enough to allow me to go in their S.S. Rannvei to Ijovuka. The trade 
wind was (load against us, but it was pleasantly cool in consequence. We anchored for 

. tho night at Ellington, dose t,o tho mainland, and to leeward of a small island, and, 
finding tho night hot, slept on deck, sheltered with an awning. The next day wc 
entered Viti Lovu Bay, and were much interested in seeing n fish-weir which the 
natives had put up. Then* were two long fences of reeds eight feet high fastened to 
postg; these were about a hundred yards long, and converging to a point thus, A. At 

* ,tho*apcx vyiK a circular fence, making a trap about twelve yards across, into which the 
fish wore guidojl by the fences, but from which they could not easily escape. 

.. In the afternoon wo approached tho island of Ovalaq, and soon after saw^ Lovuka, 
a much prettier town than Suva. The hills vise to a considerable height immediately 

, behind it, leaving ver; little room for houses between them and the shore; and the 
whole is eovfirod witli trees to the water’s edge, the great number of cocoa palms and 
breadfruit trees looking very pretty. There is a road all along the shore, and even at 
low water tho sea comes up to it. On the land side of tho road aro the shops and 
houses and hotels, while a little to the right and left of the town arc native' villages, 
and to your right, as you look seaward from thff town, the old Government House, but 
it is round a projecting space of mountain, so thut you cannot, see it from the town. 
Lovuka seemed to me a cooler place than Suva, as at the tenner phu*e tho trade wind 
blows directly ashore, whilo at Suva it blows rather along the coast. They have a 
ploasant club hero, right down by tho sea Lovuka was the capital of Fiji until recont-ly, 
when it was supplanted by Suva, although Lovuka is much more centrally situated. 
After a shefrt stay, I went on to Suva. On the voyago we saw tho greater part of the. 
hull of tho Syria on a coral reef, with her stern reclining a few yards further off. 
She was a coolie ship, and when she was wrecked about fifty coolies perished; close by 
the sharp black fin of a big shark appeared above tho water as he swam slowly along. 
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The Start—Fijian Hospitality—A Beautiful Cave—A Weird Scene—More Caves—Late Dinner—“ Mekes.” 

/"“\NE of the most charming expeditions which the traveller in Fiji can make is to a 
group of islands called Yasnwa-i-lait, about forty miles from Ha, in Yiti Levu (the 
vowels are pronounced as in Italian, and the last letter, as the diphthong in the English 
word “loud”) We went in two cutters, one Na Vulori (The Flo)a), of about ten tons, 
the other, the Knthlwn, somewhat larger. They were decked boats, with tiny cabins, 
and the crews wore Fijian Our party consisted of Mr. Alexander Eastgate (whom we 
eallod tho Commodore, as he commanded the squadron), Mr Le Hunte, Mr. Marriott, 
my Bistor, and myself. We droppod down at the mouth of the 13a river one evening, 
so as to be ready for an early start noxt morning, when we had a delicious sail across, 
and cruised about among tho islands, passing exquisite little bays, edged with gleaming 
coral sand, the luxuriant vegetation growing right down to it, and the native houses 
peeping out from groves of bananas and coeoanut palms. We dropped anchor off dne 
‘ of those native towns about five o’clock, and wont ashore, where we found houses 
ready for us, a native magistrate having landed beforehand to prepare tho inhabitants 
for our arrival. In all ouf travels we found the Fijians very hospitable. They always 
"prepared houses for us with plenty of clean mats, and would‘bring a present of food, i.e., 
pigs, cooked whole, with piles of. yams, besides dainties, such as boiled chicken, taro, 
bananas, and cocoanuts; in general, t)io women would bring the food in procession, 
t crouching as, they walked, in token of respect 

The next day we embarkdd about ten o’clock, and went to another island for the 
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night, and on the third morning made a very early 'start for tho one containing 
the caves, of which we h#d heard so much. Having landed, and while breakfast was 
being pyepartd, we went to see one,cave that was cldBe by, a most beautiful one, qi^ 
Oothic m structure—paving, arches, and pinnacles in the Earty English style; at the 
bottom clear, olue-green water, of great depth. Tho Fijians at once jumped in, and 
- began swimming and diving, .and one could when quite near tho bottom, so ex¬ 

quisitely clear was tho water. The oave was a very large one, with entrances from it 
into others; and when tho natives shrieked and groaned in theso adjoining caverns, wo 
could hear the 1 voices dying away, and sounding very demoniacal Altogether, the scene 
was quite woird,’ when peoplod with dusky figures, either in the water, or clambering 
about the rocks and jumping from great heights into the water—tho highost leap was 
ovef forty feet. They generally come down foot foremost, dividing tho water with them, 
instead - of with tho hands, 



as one is accustomed to see 
done. The light came from 
- an ‘opening very high up, 
but we could not soo it 
from where wo stood 

After gazing our 'ill, wo 
retumod to breakfast, and 
•enjoyed a native dish called 
loti, which our Commodore 
had got a party of men to 
come over and mako for us, 
bringing the necessary im¬ 
plements and materials in 
their canoe. It was browed 
in a hugo “go-ashorc,” as 
the Maoris call it, or three- 
legged iron pot, is stirred 
with tho stem of a coeoanut 
leaf, is poured out with a 
ladle made of a coeoanut 
shell lashed to a reed, and is 
served in banana loaves laid 
on trays of plaited coeoanut 
leaf Tho kitchen was tho 
seashore, so that the scene 
was quite picturesque.. The? 
loti is made with bananas and cocoanuts, and is 
very delicious. After breakfast wo started to climb 
the hill, in quest of more caves, and a very rough 
and steep climb it was over scoria, making us very , 
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hot, and, therefore, mdst graceful for the cool* shelter of the caves when we reached 
. them, and for draughts of cocoanut milk from the nuts which the natives had thought¬ 
fully carriod up. The first cave we came to wasili^e the interior of a sn^ndid* ehuroh, 
with fino arches, niches' for saints, a magnificent puljfit, side chapels, t/nbs, places for 
holy w&ter, &c. It was not difficult, even, for the fancy to discover gas-pipes in 
the roots of the baka-treo (a sort '"of* uanyan), which rail perfectly straight down the * 
walls, and along the ground. There was also a long creeper, hanging clear from tho 
roof, which did for the bell-rope. The walls and groined roof were of white, tinged 
in parts with blue and green. Some places looked like a bridecake, lavishly iced, with 
tho sugar running over. 

From this cavern, we made our way to another through passages m which we had 
to crawl, one, indeed, being, so very narrow that it was a mercy none of us were stout. 
This second cave was a very lofty one, and the bright light shining through ii rift in 
the roof, a groat way up, gave the effect of* moonlight or limelight; indeed we, some 
of us unintentionally, grouped .ourselves quite dramatically, two of the party reclining 
oi\ a bank of the lovely white marble-like formation, under the full strength of* the* 
light, whilst a group of natives lurked closo by in shadow. After leaving this cave, we 
had a fearful scramblo up steep rocks, with very insecure foothold ; indeed, in jine 
place, I was panic-struck when told to climb over a shoulder of rock overhanging a 
stoop descent, and shrank into a cleft, feeling I must end my days there, being tumble • 
to retreat or advance, but the Fijians are ready and clover, and they soofi got me over 
tho porilous place, some hoisting me up, and ono crouching down so that l could make 
a step of his back. After this clamber wo sat to rest and cool ourselves at the entrance 
to another cave, out of which a blast of delicious cold air came, but the approach was 
too precipitous for us to enter, so wo *had to be satisfied with peeping down into its un¬ 
canny depths. The rest of the party afterwards went to the top of tho hill; but when 
I heard that I should havo to make my way over rocks with a sheer precipice of somo 
hundreds of feet on one side, I thought discretion the bettor part, and sat down while 
the others completed the ascent. Where I waited, however, the view was magnificent. 

I could see all tho Yosawas; and tho sea was of tho most brilliant blue. The return 
journey was comparatively easy, and on reaching our encampment wo were'rcgaled with 
pineapples and cocoanut milk. IJy-the-bye, on this island, which was a rugged, unin¬ 
habited one, wo pickod quantities of those small scarlet berries with a black speck on 
them that are used to ornament boxes, &c. They grow in pods, which burst open when 
ripe, and the clusters of those pods look vory pretty with tho rows of bright little 
berries showing from t tho inside. e 

Wo embarked about $hree o’clock, and had a sail of six hours before reaching our 
destination for the night—a .very lonely town, the capital of the group. As the Fijians 
always take two hours, at least,, to prepare dinner, ours that night was a very lato one; 
fortunately, we had had a substantial afternoon tea on board, and it being a lovely 
moonlit night, we sat patiently on *the beach till dinner was announced at eleven 
o’clock. Evun* in a small oppn boat the Fijians are equal to .the task of making tea, 
for they carry their fire in a wooden box with some earth at the bottom, and soon 
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have the kettle boiling. Not having matches, they carry fire-sticks ‘to light the inevitable 
saluka, of which I have spoken in tho preceding articje, and without which they could 
not be hitppy. v Arriving so # late at $iis place, we had to be satisfied with one hou^, 
but acrosl one send was a slight 'screen reeds about four.feK high, which made it 
a house of two’rooms instead of the usual one large, apartment. When all our lx)ds 
•woro up it looked liko a gtpsy encampment, lhe bed consists of a mosquito net, 
with a square of calico foj* its roof* and muslin curtains hanging down all round, 
enclosing a mat, pillow, and shawl. One hangs the square of calico from ilio rafters, 
mid spreads out Jhe mat, tucking the curtains underneath it all round. 

The next morning wo said good-bye to our beautiful fairyland, and started for Ha; 
but to our delight the wind proved unfavourable, and after heating about for a few 
hours, wo sailed for an island wo had not before visited. Jf was Sunday, and wo had 
service on board in Fijian. In Fiji houses evening prayer is customary, when every' one 
is prayed for, from the Governor down to*our humble selves. One of our party had 
boon jiickiftimed “the Dormouse tuid I am afraid that our feelings won* not so devout 
as they ought to have been when on one occasion we heard him pursed for with great 
, fervour as “ Mini Dorinausi.” 

_T here was a light^ breeze when we again made n stsyl, and we sailed peaceful]} 

along till about, four o’clock, when we cast anchor off a natise town and went ashore. 
.1 Next morning wo at last loft our islands behind us, to our great regret. However, wre 
were heealmeif half-way across, and had to sloop on board It was an exquisite night, 
and some of us preferred tho deck as being cooler than the cabins, and wore rewarded 
for our enterprise by a splendid sunrise. Wo did not reach Ha till one o'clock, when 
we had our first, meal for the day. Travelling jn Fiji, bj the wa\, makes one used to 
waiting; a favourite word then* is “malua,” which has several meanings, tho chief one 
being “ by-and-by.” 

Some of the best “mokes" we saw were at the great meeting or “hose” at Ban. 
—once the native capital of Fiji, and situated on a small island of the same name 
in the Yusawa group—at which Sir Arthur Gordon kindly arranged tfmt we should 
bo present. A grout numlter of men dance in these “ mokes ’’—one hundred or 
more at a time, 'they dress themselves up in white tapa cloth, which hangs in festoons 
from waist to knot', giving them tho appearance of ballet-dancers in short skirts. Then they 
have' streamers all about them, and altogether they look very smart. On one occasion 
each man had a long spoar and a fan, and they went through all sorts of evolutions, 
a combination of a ballet-dance and military- mameuvres. They lia^c wonderful figures, 
and their w#apons aro wielded with singular precision and nerve* tho accompanying 
music is a monotonous chant from a number ot people sitting on the ground and 
heating time on their woodon gongs. 
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V ISITORS to Tasmania are often askod whether thoy most admire the situation of 
Hobart or of Sydney. The question is not an easy one to answer, from the fact 
that the approaches to tho two cities are of a widely different character Few sights are 
so exquisite or so surprising in their beauty as that which bursts upon the visitor to 
Sydney when tho ship which has conveyed him along the coast of New South Wales 
enters a passage through the lofty cliffs, and tho wholo of Port Jackson opens at 
onco to view, showing the city as it stretches along the further shore, with its lovely 
suburbs of villas and gardens adorning the creeks and inlets, and extending for miles 
around the bay on oitner side. If the day be fino, and the approach bo made soon 
after sunriso, boforo tho glare of the sun begins to impair the clearness of vision, the 
view is ono of enchantmont. It is one of those sights which are remembered as an 
opoeh in one’s existence. ( |The approach to Hobart is scarcely less lovely, but it is less 
striking Tho beauties of tho city’s surroundings open gradually to the view. Hobart 
stands at tho head of an estuary, which joins the ocean forty miles off. The coasts 
close in vc^y slowly as we ascend the bay. There aro no surprises quch as await 
tho traveller who enters Sydney Heads for the first time; but thero is a progressively 
increasing beauty and grandeur in the scenery as we advance. And when at length, 
after four hours’ journey from the Heads, we turn a slight bend in the coast, and come 
in full sight of the city, with its long suburb of Sandy Bay, hacked by a range of lofty 
hills culminating in Mount Wellington, we are quite able to understand how Hobart 
may challenge comparison with,, Sydney for beauty of situation, though the beauty is 
of an essentially different character. • 
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The viator to Hobart by one of the regular lines of steamer^ which trade to that 
port must come either from, Melbourne, Sydney, or New Zealand. Whichever of these 
be his ro»to, he must round the south-eastern promontory of Tasmania to enter Stormy 
Bay. The. island, at this pbint, terminates in a grand headland, .nearly 900 feet high. 
It is named Cape Pillar, from a tall rock, shaped somewhat like an obelisk drnich 
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rears itself from the wator close by. Near this again a rocky, lofty, and barren island 
rises to a height nearly equal to that of Cape Pillar. This is namod Tasman's Island, 
and as we round it we see a series of basaltic columns rising" directly from the water, 
and looking so graceful and - fragile that their endurance of wind and weather seems 
almost marvellous. -The sight of Cape Pillar and -Tasman’s Island is singularly 
staking, and as we proceed westward tho same qharaetor of rugged majesty prevails. 
Soon we pa«« the mouth of a deep bay encircled by mountains, which look bluo in 
the distance. This is the far-famed Port Arthur, associated in tho minds of men with 
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all that was Wst hateful ii\ the history of Yan Diemen’s land, at the time when the 
island was ono vast prison. Passing the mouth of the bay, we come ,to another head¬ 
land, correspondent to Capo Pillar, and similar in character. This is Uapo Haoul, 750 
V^t high. Here also a beautiful sot of basaltic rocks extends outwards froin the cape, 
and'^ms ono of the ‘ noteworthy sights of*the southern coast. Tho‘beauty of thoso 
rocks was somewhat impaired irWjjgjgjdjt part of the year 18S4 by the wanton incou- 
sideratoness of the captain of one of the ships of # the Australian squadron, who, by way 
of exoreisiug hifj men in gunnery practice, dirocCod them to aim at the heads of thoso 
columns. Fortunately they had been repeatedly photographed before this stupid outrage 
was committed, so that we know how they used to look while they were still 
uninjured. 

A little less than two hours’ run from Cape Raoul brings us to a small wooded 
island rising high out of *thc water, and known officially as Franklin Island, but more 
familiarly as Betsy's Island* It lies near the head of Storm Hay, and fit the mouth of 
Frederick Henry Ba>, close to a strangely-shaped promontory known as South Amu 
This island was the private property of Lady Franklin till about twenty" yearn ago. 
In those days a mania prevailed for the acclimatisation of all sorts of Kugli.-Ji birds and 
animals, useful and useless. An Acclimatisation Society was formed. Some of the older 
members of it had been in '.correspondence with Lady Franklin 0 evcr since her hu. bn \-J. 
ceased to be Governor of Tasmania. At their suggestion she was dueed to make 
a present of the island to the Society. Hares, partridges, pheasants, and other Link 
and animals dear to the sportsman were introduced, and tho little island was soon 
overrun with their offspring. An old Scotchman was placed in charge as gamekeeper, 
and for a while all lovers of sport rejoiced in the existence of a preserve so well 
suited, apparently, for supplying live game to all parts of the colony. The affair, how¬ 
ever, proved a failure, and the Acclimatisation Society is now rornernbered chiefly in 
ponncction with the names of two men, of whom one was an enthusiast in natural 
history, and the other no less an enthusiast in all that related to field sports. Both 
pf thoso gentlemen are now dead. One of them was a son of John Woodcock 
Graves, the Cumberland poet, who wrote the most spiritod and popular hunting-song 
in the English language, “ I)’ye ken John Peel?” Old sportsmen who have hoard this 
song sung by their fathers more than sixty years ago will be surprised and interested 

loam that the author was still alive and residing in Hobart in tho year 18.SG. He 
diod in tho month of August, of that year, and although ho was not, as the newspaper 
obituaries stated, in his hundredth year, he had reached the ripe ago of ninety-one* 

A short distance to tho west of Franklin Island is a lighthouse, popularly 
known as the Iroin Pot. The Government have now given* it tho raorfe euphonious 
name of* the Derwent Lighthouse. It is erected on a smooth roof of low shelving 
rocks, and serves as a guard against a very serious danger to ships entering the 
psfcuaiy of tho Derwent. Hero it is that Storm Bay may be considered as ending; and 
from this point onwards tho scenory changes its character, as wo sail up the Derwent 

* The correct name in Betts's Island, the first owner having been a person of the name of Betts. 
Popular usage *has sanctioned a different 1 spelling. 
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estuary. Duo west of the lighthouse lies Denno’s Point, the northern/ headland of 
Bruny Island. Between Bruny and the mainland lies D'Entrecasteaux Channel. On 
the further sido of the channel, in a lino with Dennis Point, and overlooking it frony 
the top pf some commanding clip's® are the houses of tho two pilots, who act uwitG r 
the authority the Marine Board. ISTo vessel can pass the lighthouse unseen Ivjpffncm, 
^and it is their duty, in turns, to board every slrip “'entering the Derwent, with tho 
exception of those steamers or coasting vessels which hold exemptions from pilotage. 

From this part onward the Derwent is about two miles wide up to the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of Hobart. The town itself is not visible till we get within about a 
mile of it, when* a bend in tho beach-line brings it lull in view. It is Iteautifully 
situated on the lower slopes of Mount Wellington. The visitor who approaches it by 
water sees on bis right hand a series of bays and inlets backed by a line of high 
wooded Jails, which terminate beyond the town in one o*‘» commanding height and 
beautiful contour, known as Mount Direction. Close to this is another of peculiar 
shape, culled tho Quoin, and these, with a thud named Grass-tree Hill, close tho 
«vlew»*o the. right, as seen in our approach by water. Then, carrying our eye to tho 
4eft, wo sec* Government House standing on a bright green promontory, which shuts 
(>tf the view of the higher bends of the river This is a remarkably tine building, 
usHWmioted of the excellent freestone of the eoloify It ds much the handsomest of 
all tho vice-regal residences of Australia, though not nearly so large as that of 
**4[elboiirne. Immediately to the left of Government House rises tho Queen’s Domain, 
or People’s Park, which, as seen from the water, presents the appearance of a hill of 
considerable height but gentle slope, wooded to the summit. Then in the foreground 
we see the wharves anti shipping, and at the back ot them, on the edge of the 
Domain, Christ’s College, popularly known as the. High School, stiuiding at tho head 
of a ting, sloping lawn ot two acres, surrounded by beautilul shrubberies; and above 
the cqllpge the new houses of Glebe Town, piled in apparent confusion, and standing 
out wliitp and bright against a dark background. In the foreground, as the eye 
travels tg tho left, we have a forest of masts, and in tin* background Trinity Church, 
with Perpendicular Gothic tower, standing on the ajax of one of the numerous hills 
which constitute the site of Hobart. This is the only church in the island which 

Rejoices in the possession of a peal of bells. Further to the left we sec in tho 

foreground a mass of fine public buildings, and in the background a series of hills, up 
which the streets of the suburbs seem to run almost into tho region of doudland. 
Thffvicw is closed to the left by Mount Wellington, rising more than 4,000 feet above 
the sea level. • 

Such is*the aspect of Hobart as seen from the bay. A stilt higher appreciation 
,pf the boauty of its situation may bo obtained by crossing *t.he river to Bellerive in 
*pne of tho little steamers which ply thither at half-hour intervals. From this point of 
view Mount Wellington forms the background, rising .far above the highest parts of 
-the city, which we now see encircling a deep and lovely bay. This is a sight on 

■which tho eye can feast for hours ‘without satiety. But if we wish to know what 

£he town itself is like, there is no view to be compared vVith that which is obtainable 
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from the termco of Christ’s College. All the handsomest and largest public buildings 
are seen close at hand from this position; and for a town of its size, Hobart has & 
kjarge share of handsome public Edifices. Tho coljege is so situated that the , view all 
refold from its torrace forms a magnificent panorafna, W<f here faro the bay, and in 
consci^enoo have Mount* Wellington on tho extrome right. The ( range already 
mentioned as lying at the back w 8fc»Sandy Bay stretches, forward on the right till it„ 
terminates in Mount Nelson Nearor, and still on the fright, is St. George's Hill, 
covered with houses, and surmounted by a church, with a tall tower terminating in a 
sort of cupola Still somewhat to our right, and much nearer, we look down upon a 
mass of handsome public buildings, as already mentioned. Most of ‘theso aro of the 
Italian style of architecture, and built of the fine freestone of tho colony. In tho 
immediate vicinity of Hobart an admirablo freestone of slightly yellowish tingb is 
obtainable in largo quantities, and at Bellerive, on the opposite side of the river, there 
are quarries of a perfectly whito stone, which has boon largely used for building purposes 
in the othei? colonics, as well as in Tasmania Tho viow in full front coinp'tfnds the 
bay, which here seems to be shut in by South Ann and Betsy’s Island ' The* 
panorama terminates to the left in Kangaroo Point (Bellerive), on the ot'her side of 
the 1 river, and in tho Domain Hill on tho Hobart side Domain Hill rises close to the 
left of ft 10 collego grounds, fiftid shufs off the view on that side * * '* 

While, however, the viow from tho college terrace is that which shows Hobart 
to best advantage, it is not the one which best onablos us to see tho plan of tho town 

and the direction of the hills To get a comprehensive 
bird’s-eye view wo must ascend one or other of the streets 


if >>* 
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which run up the sides of Knocklofty, a hill on the west 
of tho city, one of the lower spurs of Mount Wel- 
lington. Several of the streets of Hobart run parallel to 
H one another, and terminate in steep ascents on the side of 
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bills beyond Bellerive, add to the other bgauties of the scene the charm j^hich results 
from contrast in .colour. • 

The streets in Hobart aro not so wide as those of* Melbourne and of other Austra-. 
lasian towns of later date# Thcy # cross one another in nearly parallel sots, but i^t 
absolutely at right angles. The extromely uneven character of* the ground has fnjjiithe 
first prevented £he monotonoys regularity which characterises so many colonial towns. 
’The busiest thoroughfares of the oi^y are Liverpool and Elizabeth Streets Most of 
the best shops in the town aro to be found in those two streets At. its eastern end 
Liverpool Street* runs out into the Domain, while on the west it runs far up into the 
hills, and terminates in a scrios of villa residences Elizabeth Street crosses it almost 
at right angles, extending to the wharves on the south and far out along the Main 
Road to the north. The name of Main Road is gi\on to the very fmo coach road. 
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made by convict labour, which runs from Hobart to Launceston, and passes through 
several of th§ principal townships of the island 

Of all the streets in the town, Macquarie Street is esjiccially noticoable to the 
lover of the picturesque It is a street of tine public buildings and handsome private 
residences It runs from tho Queen's Domain up to the «foot of Mount Wellington 
From the lower end of it one can see more than a milo in a straight line, lentil the 
view is shut in by a slight bend, which seems to lead into a region of gardens and 
cultivated woodland beforo it is elosod by tlie mountain background *At the Domain 
end it crosses the railway and the Towr ("reek, between wlifrh lio the gas company’s 
works. A little boyond the cyeok, and on the right side, we pass the New Market, a sort 
of arcade running from Macquarie Stroot Into Collins §trect On the left, proceeding 
upwards, we have the Royal Society’s Museum, a handsome stono building, containing 
good collections of all that one expects to frnd'in a museum, together with a very 
valuable library of scientific works. A few yards higher up we come to the Town 
1.0 * * * 
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Hall, anothei^ handsome stone building, containing the municipal chambers and corpora¬ 
tion offices on the gfround floor, while the first floor is occupied by a spacious assombiy 
room, much in demand for balk, concerts, lectures, and public meetings. This room 
contains a large organ, of excollont tone. One wing of the building is appropriated to 
tho t jblic library, a most valuable institution. It contains about 9,000 volumes, and 
is open to the public for nearly twelve hours every day. f In connection with it there 
is also a spacious news-room, furnished with the principal English and Australasian 
papers, as woll. as with the most popular magazines ancl reviews. Women as well 
as men avail themselves largely of tho privilege afforded by the reading-rooms. 

A little further up the street is Franklin Square, a publiq. pleasure-ground, 
prettily laid out in walks and shrubberies, and adorned with an ornamental fishpond, 
stocked with gold and silver fish, and planted with water-lilies. In the very centre 
of the squaro, on a pedestal of fino Tasmanian granite, is a bronze statue of Sir John 
Franklin, the Arctic explorer, who was Governor of tho colony from 1837 to 1843. 
In front of. the pedestal is a largo bronze cannon captured during the Crimean War, 
and presented to the colony by the British Government,. .Just beyonu Fx^nklin 
Square, and on the same side of the street, are the Post Office and other. Government 
buildings, containing the offices of all heads of departments. On the opposite side of 
the road is the Church of England Cathedral, a massive stone building, in a some'id* 
incomplete condition, since it has neither chancel nor tower. 

We now come to a region of banks and offices, and a little way further on to c * 
house which has an historical interest, not only as being itself one of the oldost 
houses in the colony, but as immediately adjoining the spot on which stood the very 
first dwelling erected in Hobart. It is a tall, flat-faced house, of a style of domestic 
architecture common in England about the beginning of the prosent, century. For 
many years it was the principal hotel in Hobart, and though it has not been used as 
such for fully thirty years, tho name of Macquarie Hotel still clings to it by per¬ 
sistent tradition. It is now a private residence. Many persons who were alive within 
the last ten years remembered when this was the only house on its own side of 
the street 

There are two other objects of historical interest in this street. t One is tho 
Hutchins School, noteworthy in the history of the colony as tho first grammar-school 
established in Tasmania; the other, nearly a mile further on, and at the extreme end 
of Macquarie Street, is the Cascade Brewciy—important not merely in the history of 
Tasmania, but in that of Australia at large, as the first brewery erected in any of- tho 
Australian colonies.* It is of this that Sydney Smith speaks in a clever article on 
Australia published jn The Edinburgh Review in 1823. “ What two ideas,” he says, 

“aro more inseparable titan Beer and Britannia? What event more awfully important 
to an English colony than*tho erection of its first brewjiouse? And yet it required t 
in Van Ifiemcn’s Land the greatest solicitation to the Government and ail the 
influence of Mr. Bigge to get it effected.” 

The above passage, indeed, gives* but a faint'notion of the hard battle which the 
founder of tho ’brewery had* to < fight against the Government of the colony before he 
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was enabled to take possession of a suitable site, and Ub obtain the water privilege 
essential to his ^operations. His life was an eventful one. A native of Franco, driven 
thenco in early life by the terroijs of the Revolution, Mr. Degraves took refuge K 
England, became a naturalised subject, then a colonist, and ultimately the founder of 
the most famous brewery in the Australian colonies. The original building long 
given place to a handsome, jnassive edifice of .grey stone, most picturesquely situated 
*at the foot of a riclily-wooded hill,, which forms one of the lower slopes of Mount 
Wellington. 

Mention has already been made of the Queen’s Domain. Tins, tho chief re- 
croation-ground pf the city, is situated on tho eastern side of It, between the town 
and the Derwent, with a frontage looking out on the bay. Suppose a pear sliced 
lengthwise from the stalk, and one of tho halves placed on its flat side— that half pear 
would give a tolerably correct notion of the general contour of tho Domain; the 
smaller end being the one nearest tlic city, and the larger end representing tfoe 
woodetb height. A road runs round this lull near its base. Following the road, you 
.comq«baeik to your starling-point, after a delightful drive of* about a mile and a half* 
•through a wooded region, sufficiently open to show a charming succession of vioWfl. 
Tho part of the road along tho river-side is on a lower level than the portiqp Vliich 
*r~t/ih»oks the town. (going out by the lower road, and enjoying the view of the bright 
blue waters of the Derwent, which is here about a mile wide, we soon arrive at the 
•entrance gate% of Government House. 

Thirty years ago the residence of tho Governor of Tasmania was a long, low 
wooden building situate in Macquarie Street, running across the end of Elizabeth 
Street, so as 1o shut off tho view ol‘ the bay, and, with its garden, occupying the 
whole space included in tho sites of Franklin Square and the Town Hall. Tho present 
building was commenced during the period of exceptional prosperity which succeeded 
the discovery of gold in Victoria, and was completed in tho year 1K58, Sir Henry Fox 
Young being Governor at the time. Its architectural beauty deserves great praise. 
Tho ball-room, dining-room, and drawing-room will not easily be forgotten by anyone 
who has seen them; and tho gardens, stretchiug down to the river, owe something of 
their beauty, to the good taste of each successive Governor. Following the Domain 
Rood for a short distance, wo come to the Royal Society's Gardens, also called the 
Botanical Gardens. They immediately adjoin the gardens of Government House, and 
are beautifully situated on the slope of tho Domain, between tho road and the water. 
The Main Line Railway runs through the gardens near the waterside, and is* crossed 
by an ornamental bridge. The grounds are well kept They ari* planted with trees, 
flowers, and fruit from every part, of the world, and are under the nufhagomeut of the 
Royal Society of Tasmania, a society established in 1844 for the purpose of developing 
.and illustrating the natural .history, the productions, and the physical character of the 
island. Great taste has been shown in laying out the •grounds; and for the accommo¬ 
dation of the public numerous garden seats have l>oon placod in positions which 
command lovely views of the brodd, blue Derwent, with its brown background of 
wooded hills. • * * 
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Following the Domain Hood from the gardens, we find it rising gradually, till it 
has rounded the broader end of the hill Here we get a magnificent view of the 
valley of (ho Dorwent, extending* many miles, till it is shut'in by hills looking faintly 
blu^in the far distance. Having rounded the end of the. hill, wo arrive at a gate, 
which ’cads out towards. Newtown, one of the suburbs of Hobart. A little way outside 
this gate we see a handsome pfivate residence, with a fi^te garden and grounds. This 
belongs to the family of (he Hon. T. D. Chapipan, by whom it was built, and who' 
died here suddenly in the oarly part of the year 1884 *For more than thirty years 
Mr. Chapman had been one of tho most prominent and distinguished of Tasmanian 
legislators. Before the introduction of constitutional government he fyad been amongst 
the most active opponents of the transportation system, and from the time when the 

Parliamentary system was established in -Tas¬ 
mania, Mr Chapman was always a leader, either 
on the Ministerial or tho Opposition sido of the 
House He held otheo in several administrations, 
and no man could be named who has oceppied 
such a conspicuous position in the political his¬ 
tory of the colony, or who has so influenced its 
legislation , - 

Proceeding past the gate just mentioned, 
but not through it, we soon arrive ul the highest * 
point of the Domain Road Tho slope 
is now downwaids On our right we 
catch frequent glimpses of the town 
through openings in the trees. Ere 
long we again come within sight of 
Government House, now lying below 
us on the left, and at length wo 
arrive at tho spot whoncc wo started 
round the Domain by the lowor road 
Meanwhile we have passed the wooded hill/ and have arrived at a large open space, 
extending to the river on the left and the harbour in front This part of tho 
Domain may be considered the recreation-ground of the city. Hero were played all 
cricket and football matchts for many years, and it is still used largely for practice 
and for matches of secondary importance in both those games; but in tho early part 
of 1882 a new and well-appointed cricket-ground was opened on a plateau some way 
up tho Domain 1 It was inaugurated by a match between tho Southern Tasmanian 
Cricket Association and an eleven from Melbourne. A new road has recently been 
constructed from the old recreation-ground to the new cricket-ground, and near the 
junction of this with the Lower Domain Road a drinking fountain has been placed as 
a memorial to the Hon. Charles Meredith, who waB for many years one of the most 
distinguished amongst the public men of Tasmania, and had been a prominent member 
of three different administrations. 
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Returning down the new road from the* cricket-ground, we have in front of us 
the open part of the Domain already mentioned. Here is f the exercising ground for 
the Volunteers. Hero, too, reviews aro held, and here on the day of tliq annual 
regatta nearly the whojo population of Hobart raa^f ho seen'clustered along the water¬ 
side, oi roaming among the trees, or lunching in littlo tents, or thronging the sub¬ 
scribers’ pavilion, or picnicking on the'grass. The regatta takes place in the height, 
of summer, which in Tasmania does not by any moans imply oppressively hot woather. 
In Hobart it gonorally means bright sunshine tempered by a cool sea-breeze; and to 
tho great majority of the townspeople the day is ono of real enjoyment Whole 
families come out on*tho occasion. It is the grand festival of the year for young and 
old alike. It is a day which people remember with delight, and look forward to with 
pleased anticipation. 

On the edge of tho Domain, facing the bay, is a well-constructed battery, with 
casemates and covered ways complete, and mounted with several pieces of heavy 
ordnance. Here the Volunteer artillery practise, and here salutes are fired on* special 
occasions, such as the annual regatta, tho opening of Parliament, or tne Quuen’t* 
bifthday. Turning down the Domain Road towards tho town, we pass 'in front of* 
Christ's * College, better known as tho High School. It is a fine Elizabethan edifice, 
standing at tho head of a? sloping lawn, and in tho middle' of an enclosure* fiVb 
acres in extent Well-kept gardens and shrubberies embellish tho grounds in front 
of tho building. Immediately opposito the High School, on the other side of the road,' 
is tho Hobart terminus of the Main Line Railway. 

Passing from tho Domain by this road, wo enter Liverpool Street. About three 
minutes’ walk brings us to the Hospital, a large long building, with an extensive 

garden in front laid out in walks arid‘avenues. Carden seats are placed at intervals, 

and as wo glanco through tho tall iron railings we see patients in warm blue dressing- 
gowns occupying those seats, and enjoying the delights of open air after the close 
atmosphere of tho hospital ward. This is the only public building of note in Liverpool 

►Street, which, as already mentioned, is tho chief street of the town for shops. 

The street, next in importance in this last particular is Elizabeth Street, running 
nearly at right angles to Liverpool Stroot, and forming tho commencement of the 
high road which connects Hobart with Launceston. It extends southwards to the 
harbour, and terminates in a pier, habitually used by the ships of the Tasmanian 
Steam Navigation Company. Near tho waterside are the handsome offices of the 
Company, and a little way up tho street wo pass between the Town Hall and 
Franklin Square. Then our courso leads us across Macquarie Street, and vn to Collins 
Street Here, at the opposito comers of the crossing, are two of the handsomest 
buildings in Hobart—one, a set of offices lately built by the Australian Mutual 
‘ Provident Society; the other, the new premises of the Bank <of Van D’pmen’s Land. * 
Both are constructed of that beautiful white Tasmanian freestone, of Tyhich we have 
already had occasion to speak, and which has been so largely employed in the public 
buildings of Melbourne. 

The Bank of Van Diemen’s Land was formed as, far back as 1823, and its 
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establishment marks an ora in the history of the colony. It contributed greatly to 
regularise the means of exchange. During the first and groat part* of the second decade 
of tho jyesont century there was little or no English money in the colony. A system 
of barte^ prevailod. Pourtds anj flhests of tea, bottles and t hpgsheads of rum.^pack# 
of com, and other articles, had a convontfonal value as equivalent to so many shillings 

# or pounds. A hogshead of »nn was the upset? price of certain town allotments in the 

Sandy Bay suburb of Hobart, and* within the last twenty-five yoars some of the 
original purchasers of these allotments were still living. When Sydney Smith in one 
of his essays 'represents a New South Wales juror as excusing himself for non- 
attendance at the Assizes on the ground that, he had sent a mSm fifty miles with a 
sack of flour to buy a pair of breeches, and that his messenger had not relumed, he 
prefty accurately describes tho system of exchange actually prevailing in the oarlier 
days of. Van Diemen’s Land • 

As an almftst inevitable consequonce of the 
inconvenience connected with transactions of 
•this*8ort, fcherc aroso a system of payment by 

* promissory ^iotes, which passed from hand to 
hand, and whidh led to frequent loss and 

•litigiftion where the twites were not issued by 
men of undoubted solvency. Some merchants 
"of established* reputation combined a sort of 
banking business with their other transactions, 
receiving deposits, and issuing notes on en¬ 
graved forms, similar to those of regular 
banking establishments. Early in the second 
decade of tho century the local government government house. 

adopted a system of currency which, we 

believe, was peculiar to this colony. Thc\ imported Spanish dollars, intrinsically 
equal in value to five shillings of English money, and to prevent exportation they 
cut out a “dump" from the middle. In payments from tho Treasury they issued the 
“dumps” at,Is. 3d. each, and the mutilated dollar—or ring-dollar, as it was called—at 
five shillings. About the years 1819 and 1820 there was a large influx of gentlemen 
colonists, and these found it their best policy to change all their money into dollars 
before emigrating, since they thus got fis. 3d. currency "for evory five shillings ex¬ 
pended. Even then the amount of coin in circulation was inadequate to*the re¬ 
quirements pf businoss. Hence, when a company of leading merchants and settlers 
established the Bank of Van Diemen’s Land, obtaining a charter frotu the Governor- 
General, issuing their own notes, and importing specie to a considerable extent, the 

• relief to aji^ business. transactions was immense. But tho adoption of the English 
currency came much lator. For more than twenty yoars after the establishment of 
the bank tho ring-dollar, at five shillings, was the reeognised standard of currency 
in Van Diemen’s Land. 

After passing the Bank^of Van Diemen’s Land, there* is little in'Elizabeth Street 
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to interest us beyond the huraerous shops, which aro not generally either largo or 
showy. From the point where it crosses Liverpool Street thpre is a continuous rise for 
more than a mile. At its junction with Brisbane* Street is a handsome church with 
a smre. The spire is not quite lofty enough to Be ^n perfect harmony with r the rest 
of tliS building, but the church is an omainent to the town in spite of this slight 
defect. It belongs to the Congregational body, and is named the Memorial Church,, 
having been erected in memory of the Rev. Henry Millei; who was the first, and for 
some years the'only. Congregational minister in the Australian colonies. Just beyond 
this is a large square stone house, which was for many years the residence of 
Mr. Henry Hopkins,' the founder of the wool trade of Tasmania. When ho arrived 
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in Hobart, about the year 1820, he found that the settlers were in the habit of burning 
their wool to get rid of it. He made himself known as a purchaser, and-was ablo to 
buy at a very low rate, and to buy largely. Shipping the wool to England, he made 
enormous profits, and laid the foundation of a large fortune. Others followed his 
example, and it was not l6ng before the settlers discovered that wool was the most 
valuable «and important product of their estates. 

A little way further on, on the left-hand side of the streot, there is a house which 
is noticeable in *the history of the colony as the one to which the small remnant of 
aborigines still surviving in the year 1834 were brought by Mr. Robinson, a man who 
devoted himself for years to the task of conciliating those <poor ravages and preserving 
them from total destruction. In the local publications of that date, and in narratives 
of visitors to the colony, it is spoken of as “Mr. Robinson’s house.” It stands a little 
below the present level of the street, and is remarkable for a peculiarly-shaped roof 
A good account 1 of the aborigihes, of the so-called Black War, of Mr. Robinson’s 
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missions, and of the final extinction of the race, will be found in/‘Fenton’s History of 
Tasmania.” • • , 

• From the point which we have now reached, Elizabeth Street is suburban in 
character and for about tliree-quarters of a mile consists mainly of private resicUfices. 
There is a gradual ascent to a point known as Swan’s Hill, which marks the town 
• boundary. Hero begins the suburb of Newtown, and here a glorious prospect 
opens We see Newtown itself extending more* than two miles from tho spot where 
we are standing. A mile off lies the Invalid JL)ep6t, or Queen’s 'Asylum, with a 
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church tower rising from the centre of the building. On the left is the Wellington 
Range. To the right of the township we see the valley of the Derwent lor more than 
twenty miles, with the rivor itself looking like a series of lakes, owing to the windings 
of # its courso and the frequont interceptions of the view by low hills along its nearer 
Then on the right, about three miles oft* rises Mount Direction, imposing in its 
altitude, and beautiful in its contour, and far away tho view.is closed in by jnountain 
ranges, looking pale and blue in the hare of distance- 

Amongst* the noteworthy public edifices of Hobart a prominent place must be 
given to the Roman* Catholic Cathedral. It lies on the western side of Harrington 
Street, which is parallol to Elizabeth Streot. It. is a handsome building in the Per¬ 
pendicular style. Close to it lies the Presentation Convent of St *Mary, another 
large and handsome building Both the cathedral ancl the convent are built of white 
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Tasmanian freestono, pnd, lying high on a stefcp hillside, are visible from every part of 
the town. The view from the copvent is a very extensive and lovely <3ne. It takes in 
the High School and Glebe Town, with the wooded Domain as background, «the bay, 
Bellftcive, with the bilk that lie beyond it, and all the left bank of the Derwent, as 
far as South Arm and Betsy’s Island. The residence of the Roman Cathode bishop lies on 
the steep hillside, immediately above the' eonvent grounds,‘and forms part of this hand-« 
some group of ecclesiastical buildings. r The sisterhood who occupy the convent devote 
themselves chiefly to the work of education, and have a largo number of pupils. 

The only noticeable ecclesiastical buildings in Hobart, besides tVse to which 
reference has beon made in other connections, is St George’s (Aiigliean) Church, 
standing out conspicuously on a hill, and distinguished by its Grecian portico and its 
composite tower and cupola. The architectural style is that which prevailed amongst 
tho London churches erected about the end of the last or beginning of the* present 
century, before the revival of Gothic architecture. The Anglican churches of St. 
John, Goulboum Street, and All Saints, Macquario Street, may, however, be cited as 
graceful specimens of modem Gothic. * t ‘ 
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. THE ENVIRONS OF HOBART. - . 
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^Uount^Wellinffton—Cook's Monument—A Magnificent Prospoct—The Pfiinacle—“The Organ Pipes”—Lost 
on tho Mountain—The Wellington Falls—Brown’s River—Kingston—Queenborougli—The Bonnet Hill— 
Mount Nelson—Mount Direction -The Largest Man in the World—Risdon—A ‘‘Rupert of Debate”— 
Kangaroo Point and BoHenve—Mount Rumney—New town—Klwiok Raoeoourse—A Landslip—Austin’s 
Ferry—Bridgewater Causeway—Newtown and Cornelian Bajs 

V ERY prominent amongst the surroundings of Hobart, both for beauty and for gran¬ 
deur, is Mount Wellington. There are other mountains in Tasmania which rise to a 
greater height above tho sea, but'tlicro is not oife which looks so lofty. Its lower slopes 
extend to the water’s edge, and thus its whole height of 4,ICG feet is soon at a glance, 
and no part of its grandeur is lost by any imperceptibly-ascending approaches. It is 
generally tho first object of interest to visitors, and no one willingly leaves the city 
without having made the ascent of tho mountain. The distance from ihe Post, Office 
to the summit is about seven miles. The toil of the ascent has been much lessened 
by the construction of tho Huon Road, since by it one can drive nearly four miles, and 
save tho effort of scaling a very steep hill. Tho old ascent was along Macquarie Street, 
past the Cascade brewery, and on by some wood-cutters’ tracks. To a good pedestrian 
this is still the most interesting way of seeing the mountain, since it leads through 
some magnificent forest-land containing fiuo specimens of the giant eucalyptus, fOr which 
Mount Wellington is famous. But since the construction of tho H*uon Road this mode 
of ascent has been little used. « * 

To enjoy the excursion thoroughly, a day should.be chosen which seems likely to 
• be fine but «c<Jt very hot Tho start should be made as soon as possible after breakfast 
Luncheon-baskets should to provided. Then, having nftde all requisite preparations, we 
drive out to tho end of Davoy Street, a distance, of about a mile, and emerge upon the 
Huoa Road This runs along the mountain side, with a .gradient of one foot in fifty, 
is admirably constructed, an<^ is a fine specimen of engineering skill A drivo of about 
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three miles brings us to a wayside hostelry, known as the Fern-tree Tun. Here the 
vehicles may bo loft, tod, taking our luncheon-baskets, we follow a trac^c leading to the 
waterworks, whence the city receives its copious supply of fresh’, clear water. Here is seen 
a structure popularly designated “Cook’s Monument.” It is not, however, a monument of 
the great navigator, nor, m fact, of anyone jlse, but a memorial structure, recording 
the inauguration in the year 1801 of tbo waterworks and reservoir constructed by the 
Corporation of Hobart, during the Mayoralty of Mr. Hemy Cook. It is situated in a 
beautiful grovo of fem-troes, known as the Bower. Hero* are benches and roughly- 
construetod tables, eminently convenient for picnic parties. A finger-po^i indicates the 
commencement of the “Mountain Road.” It is a steep path, quite impracticable for 
vehicles, though not absolutely so for a well-mounted horseman. On gaining the 
summit of the first acclivity, we arrive at a tolerably level bit of road. Proceeding 
along this for about a quarter of a mile, we come to a steep much more fatiguing than 
the last. Several breathless halts will generally bo demanded before the top of this 
second acclivity is reached. We are now at 'the part known as “ The Springs ”; and by 
••Shis time the oxertiou of the Walk will probably have produced a craving for a dri ught 
of ‘■the bright, tempting water which here gurgles over white pebbles in a narrow channel. 

• From this part of the mountain-side a wonderful panorama meets the eye. No 
description can do justice to it Tn front and away to the left is soon the winding 
course of the noble Derwent—now diminished in the distance to a mere streamlet, 
now spreading out into a lake, and anon peeping out in azure patches among the - 
countless hills and mountains extending tier after tier into the faint blue of the far 
distance. Plains green with verdure, and dotted with villages and homesteads, arc to be 
seen at intervals, while the city itSelf nestles far below at the foot of the mountain; 
and away to the right we look over and boyond tho bay, and see the open ocean sloping 
upward to the line of tho horizon. Near “The Springs” is a hut occupied by an old 
couple, from whom cooking utensils, plates, and teacups can be hired if we wish to 
tako our luncheon here on our way up, or a cup of tea on our way down. Proceeding 
from the hut along tho watercourse, we are not long in arriving at the last of the 

steep ascents. A resolute effort soon brings us to the top of this, and here wo find a 

woodon structure with a heavy sloping roof, covered with turf and brushwood. This 
is known as the ice-house. It contains snow gathered from the mountain-top during 
the winter months, and tightly packed, to be used by the confectioners in Hobart 
in the preparation of ice-o-eams. Just beyond the ice-house stretches a vast plain, 
consisting of enormous rounded boulders firmly wedged togother. This is tho far- 
famed “Ploughed Field.” It requires some care in crossing, sinco it is often necessary 
to jump from cue boulder to another; but there is no danger of serious accidents. 
After it is crossed, there' is a long but easy ascent to the wide table-land at the 

summit. Nothing in tho appearance of the mountain has t prepared us to suspect the 

existence of such a plain at its top, and the sight of it always comes as a surprise to 
those who make the ascent for the first time. , 

The soil of this olevated plain is soft and spongy. It strikes cold to the feet, even 
in the warmest weather, though ^at this elevation tho air is never very hot. The cold 
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moisture of the 'turf is due to the melted snow. For* nearly half the year snow 
lies unmelted on the top of the mountain, and for some distance down its sides, 
and it is this which keeps the springs running, and renders the supply of water 
continuous. Keeping near the edge *)f tho table-land for about a mile, we come to the 
very highest point of tho mountain. Tt is known as “ The Pinnacle,” and is marked by a 
^square pile of Togs, which cap easily be climbed by iften, and without much difficulty 
by any ladies who are anxious to feel,that they have “done” the mountain thoroughly. 
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The pile of logs was erected as a landmark by the men engaged in tho first .trigono¬ 
metrical suiyoy of the island. Not fur from tho base of tho pinnacle is an abrupt and 
deep precipice, whore, in ancient days, part of the mountain must have fallen away, 
laying baro a perpondicular faco of rocky columns, known as “ Tho Organ Pipfcs. This 
. forms one of^ the mos^ marked peculiarities of tho mountain as seen from below; but • 
w© can scarcely form even approximately, an estimate 4>f the height of the columns till 
we look down and soe how very far below us lie “ The Ploughed Field and other 
parts of the mountain at the foot of the preoipifth. , 

The view from the pinnacle is bcwildoring from* its* extent, but 'is scarcely equal 
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in beauty and interest to the one which we obtain from “The Springs.” Distance does 
not always lend enchantment to^ the view. It will sometimes happen that a bank of 
clouds lies between the top of the mountain and its lower slopes, intercepting the 
view beneath, while the v atmosphere abovo is quite unclouded. It will evqn chanco 
at times that showers fall from those clouds while the sun is shining brightly on the 
summit; and on such occasions wo see the curious phenomenon of a rainbow far down 
beneath our feet. It is this descent of cloud which sometimes causes persons to loso 
their way on the mountain side. What is cloud at a distance is dense fog when one 
is actually in it. Evon on good roads there is nothing so bewildering as fog; and in 
the porploxing labyrinth of forest tracks the attempt to find one’s, way is hopeless 
when the mist has descended on the mountain. 

Occasionally a member of an excursion party gets left behind, and does not return 
at nightfall, or some schoolboys go up the mountain and have not returned home by 
the noxt morning. In such cases search parties arc organised, a code of signals is 
arranged, and an energetic search instituted. Ihis is generally successful; but it will 
• happen at times that the wanderer has unconsciously passed to +>• buck of the 
mountain, and emerges, to his great surprise, at New Norfolk, or on the northern side 
at* BsHgewater, or on the southern side at the Huon. It is many years since any¬ 
one lias actually perished through ‘losing his way on the mountain. The last case of 
the sort wns that of a Dr. Smith, who had taken a passage to ilobart as surgeon on 
board the ship Drnventwater. He wont up the mountain on the 23rd of January, 
1858, in company with some of his shipmates, but was missing when they returned. 
His companions went in search of him next day. The mountain tracks were not 
nearly so well defined or so well known then as they have since become, and when 
two days had elapsed without bringing any news of the wanderer, the whole community 
became alarmed. Numerous search parties were organised by persons well acquainted 
with tho mountain. The Freemasons especially bestirred themselves in the matter, 
since I>r. Smith was one of the fraternity. The search was continued till the 28th 
of the month. On that day his dead body was found near the edge of “The Ploughed 
Field,” where ho had perished from fatigue and exposure. A small monumental structure 
marks tho spot where he last drew breath, but his remains were brought down from 
the mountain and interred in St David’s churchyard. A tombstone erected by the 
Masonic brotherhood records the date and manner of his death. 

The Wellington Falls aro amongst the attractions of the mountain. Thoy lie 
to wards u the back of it, on tho southern slope, and may be reached by a walk of four 
miles from “The Spiings.” The water falls 210 feet, and tho scenery arouncj, is very im¬ 
posing. The view extends southward as far as the townships of Franklin and Victoria. 

Amohg the pleasant excursions which may be made in the neighbourhood of 
« Hobart few aro more popular than that to Brown’s lliver., This; name, which belonged 
originally to a little stream discharging itself into a small bay, has been extended to 
tho bay itself and to the township which has grown up about the banks of the river, 
and which is .officially known as Kingston. The town lies about ten miles south of 
Hobart The chiof attraction of 1 the place is a beautiful bit of coast and a beach of 
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fine sand, generally displaying a large agd varied accumulation of shells heaped in a 
curved line ncai; the high-water mark. The beach, with its firm sand and its low, flat- 
tppped rocks, is one erf the pleasantest places imaginable for a lounge, and a few hours 
may always be spent there delightfully in reading, smoking, or simply enjoying the 
sunshine and scenery. Not far from the beach lies “The Blowhole,” which is an object 
ol unusual interest. In a fiqjd at the top of «>me dfffs on the southern bend of the 
*bay is an opening of considerable ^idth and formidable depth. Looking down, we 
see water below in a constant state of flux and reflux. The sea has worked a tunnel 
through the cliffs, and a fall of earth from above has opened out this dangerous chasm. 

There are m|ny pleasant walks in the neighbourhood of Kingston. It is a favourite 
honeymoon resort, and a week at Brown’s River is the immediate sequence of a large 
proportion'd’ the marriages contracted in Hobart. But apart from the attractions of 
the place itself, the mens journey to and fro well repays tint time devoted to it. The 
road from Hobart to Kingston is one of the great works of Colonel Arthur’s govern¬ 
ment. % A better made road could hardly be found, even in England. Starting from 
Jbe yfcy, w^pagjj^lmmgh the pretty suburb of Sandy Bay, gradually descending till we " 
•reach a point at which tbo road is very little above high-water mark. On our wtiy 
we pass the Quecuborough cemetery, a large oblong enclosure sloping down .Jjflvafds 
^he r®ad, and conspicuous from its white headstone)? and monuments. Soon the lowest 
level of the road is reached. The wator is now very close to us. On our left is the 
Jong, sandy b^aeli, whence the district is named; on our right are highly cultivated 
lands, stretching back to the Nelson range of hills. 

About a furlong of level road brings us to the commencement of an ascent which 
is continuous for nearly all the rest of the journey. We puss through the village of 
Queen borough, which gives its name to a large .electoral district. The road then leads 
us by the foot of Mount Nelson and runs up tbo side of some hills which form part of 
the Nelson range, l>eing so admirably graduated that we are scarcely conscious of 
ascending till we look back and see how tar below us are the parts which we traversed 
ten minutes previously. Then, too, it winds round the head of ravines, showing gullies, 
watercourses, and openings extending far back into the bills, while on the other side 
the view of the estuary, with its islands, promontories, and inlets, increases in extent 
and beauty as we rise higher and higher. Within about two miles of the highest part 
of the road is Mr. Moir’s shot-tower, the only one in the Australia^ we Relieve. It is 
built of the fine white stone so plentiful in Tasmania, and standing as it does on one 
of the lofty cliffs which skirt the bay, it forms a grand landmark conspicuous iqj* maivy 
miles. Close to the tower is the owner’s residence, a pretty stone* building in a well- 
kept garden extending from the road to the edge of the cliff. The tewrer is 170 feet 
high from the ground, but the fall for the molten metal within is about, 200 fact. 
s The road # continues # to rjse till it rounds the eiuf of the hill that terminates the 
range, and which from the peculiarity of its shape is .called the Bonnot Hill. Then 
comes a rapid and well-graduated descent to the Kingston township. At the foot of 
the hill is an inn, where liorso and gig can he Iftft while we go for our, stroll on the 
beach. The excursion, by the way, may he made by* m<Jans of a public conveyance 
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which leavos the Hobart Pose 
four in the afternoon. 

Mount Nelson, which has 
object from the town, 
entering Storm Bay, 
top os soon as they 
distant Tasman’s Head 
by telegraph .to 


Office at nine Qvery morning, and the Kingston Hotel at 

been referred to in the previous article, is a conspicuous 
and lias special importance as a signal station. Ships 
whether from east or west, can be seen from the 
pass, Capo Raoul on 4 the ono side, or the more 
on*the other. Information is at once transmitted 
noaror station on St. George’s Hill, and this in its 
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turn hoists a flag, which indicates the character of’ the coming ship and the 
port whence it sails The„code of signals is published in the various local directories 
and almanacks. The height of the Mount is 1,191 feet It lies about three-and-a- 
half miles south of Hobart The walk to tho top is not arduous, and may be shortened 
by aid of the *San(ty Bay omnibus. The prospect is very fine. On the one side we 
have an* excellent view of the city, on the other of tho estuary, the lighthouse, the 
islands, tho channol, and Storm Bay, opening out to the ocean. The station officer 
is generally willing to allow visitors to use a large standing telescope of long range, 
which shows distant objects with remarkable clearness. 

On the northern side of the city, across the river, and about four miles distant, lies 
Mount Direction There is no regular conveyance to it, but a cab will take the visitor 
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as for as Risdon Ferry, The^ ferry-boat is worked by a wheel and rope. It has a wide 
platform, and is sufficiently strbng ( and large to take a heavily loaded waggon and horsed ’ 
across the river. It was worked for many years by Mr. Jennings, now landlord of 'the 
Harvest Home Inn, on the Newtown Road, and supposed to be the largest main in tho 
world Mr. Jennings had not then acquired the excessive corpulence which has made 
him one of the memorable sights of Tasmania. The visitor to Mount Direction can 
either take his cab across the river or -leave it at the ferry-house. The ferry lands him 
<*n tho Richmond Road. Following this for about half-a-miie he comes to a gate loading 
to a causeway across a narrow inlet of tho river. Turning to tho left at tho end of 
the causeway, and following a road winding along the # bcach, ho comes to another gato 
opening on a private road, which leads to the residence of the lady who owns the lower 
slope of the mountain, and from whom leave ought to be obtained before odinmen -mg 
the ascent. The height o£ the hill is 1,212 feet; it is much steeper than Mount Nelson, 
and tho aseent is rathor toilsome, but the view from tho top amply repays the exertion. 

A more lovely combination of landscape, ufountain, and river scenery ooukl lmidly be 
found in any part of the world. It may be mentioned incidentally t hat in th e veranda 

house near tho foot of the mountain is suspended a scries of copperplate engrav- 
ings remarkable historical interest. They represent the military exploits of Louis 
tho Fourteenth of France in his great campaign of 1072. 1^ is a striking instance 

of the persistence of family likeness that the face of the Grand Monarqae, as delineated 
in this very interesting series, bears a strong resemblance to that of Louis Pliflippe, the, 
last Bourbon ruler of France. 

Near the foot of Mount Direction lies the scattered hamlet of Risdon. This has 
importance in the annals of the colony as being the spot on which the first oncampmeut 
was mado, when the Government of .New South Wales, in tho year 1808, decided on 
occupying Van Diemen’s Land as a settlement for doubly convicted prisoners. It was 
hero also that tho first hostilities with the natives took place. A large hunting party 
of tho blacks had driven a herd of kangaroo bofore them, and were emerging towards the 
camp. There was nothing to indicate hostile intention, but llic officer in command of tho 
soldiers was unfortunately absent, the men took alarm, and fired into the approaching lino of 
natives, killing women and children as well as men, and thus commencing that lament¬ 
able war of extermination which every successive Government endeavoured to prevent, 
but which none was able to control. 

I 

It is commonly but erroneously supposed that tho name Risdon is an abridged 
form o( Rest-down, as indicating tho spot where the first set of immigrants rested. .As 
a fact, the name, in* its present form, was given by a Captain Hayes, who explored the 
shores of Storm Bay,.as early as 1794, and went a considerable distance up tho Derwent. 
In a chart of the coast ivhioh ho prepared, the Risdon Creek is somewhat exaggerated 
in size, and is marked as Risdon' River. 

Later on Risdon had celebrity of another sort as tho residence of Mr. Thomas 
(Jeorge Grcgson, who for nearly fifty years was one of the foremost public characters 
of the colony. He was one of an important class of gentlemen colonists who aero 
Attracted to Van Diemen’s Laud about the years 1819 and 1820 by a system, which 
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Govomor Sorell inaugurated, of giving grants of land, varying iu extent according 
to the amount of capital .brought by the individual settlers. Mr. Gregson was on 
eager politician, a man of groat natural eloquence, and of an impetuosity which made 
him quit^ a “Rupert of debate.”, When responsible government was conceded to the 
colonies he became Premier of the second administration framed under the now 
^system. The pretty cottago* which he inhabited stands on a small hill facing the 
causeway which leads to Amount Direction. lt*is said to have been the residence of 
the first Lieutenant-Govunor, wl^en Van Diemen’s hand was still it dependency of 
New South Wiles, and there is a tradition that an old ivy-covered chimney standing 
in the garden of the cottage was the iirst piece of brickwork ever*erected in Tasmania 
For nmny t years Mr. Gregson s cottage was the scene of the most genial hospitality. 
In his later years health and spirits broke down under the pressure of overwhelming 
calamitiqjs, but to the last he retained the warm attachment of not a few devoted 
friends. * . 

Mention has already beon made of Kangaroo Point, or 1 telle rive. The latter is 
the jftimo *^Lthe pretty little township which has arisen on the Point; the former 
•name dates*from an early period of the colony. At the first settlement of Van 
Diemen’s Land the new colony had to rely almost wholly for its food on ‘.fppllos 
•from $e\v South Wale*.. Hut in the year 1S0G a disastrous overflow of the Hawkes- 
bury River destroyed the crops in New South Males, and thus the elder colony 
‘•was too straitened in its own means to send any supplies to its offshoot At this 
period of distress the younger colony v T as almost entirely dependent on kangaroo 
hunting. The forests on the left bank of the Derwent furnished a large supply of 
kangaroo and wallaln. The carcases used to he brought down to the Point, and 
home across iu boats to Hobart Town. Hence the little promontory derived its 
name. It lies across the river, opposite to the south-eastern edge of the Domain. 
Steamers start from each side every half-hour, and as the crossing occupies little more 
than ten minutes, a visit to Bellerive may be paid at any hour, and without any 
special preparation The convenience of easy access lewlirs it a favourite place of 

residence to persons having business establishments in town. It is a'so a favourite 
resort for parents with young children. On that side of the promontory which is not 
visible from the town there is a tine beach of firm white sand more than a mile long, 
where a family of young children will find amusement for hours together, digging 
with their wooden spades, or dabbling with bare feet iif the gentle surf. It. has 
ahtsady been remarked that the view of the town and mountain from Bellerive is tho 
grandest an4 most comprehensive that can V obtained anywhere. * @ 

Within easy distanct of Bellerive is Mount Runmey, ^,28(5 • feet in height Of 
late years it lias come greatly into vogue as a favourite resort of lovers of the 
.picturesque. Following tho *ond which loads from Kangaroo Point to Sorell, a walk 
of four miles brings, us to a red gate. Passing through this, three roads are seen 
branching off in different directions. The middle one leads to Mount Runmey It 
is a bush track, with a good many deviations; (nit as the trees along tly> diiect route 
have been “blazed,” there is little danger of losing onVs way. The view from the top 
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NEWTOWS. 


is magnificent. It includes, the Wellington A’nngo 
and Iiobart on one side, while in other directions 
the 03 c ranges over the tine eoa^t scenery of 
Pittwater, Storm Hay, Norfolk Hay, Tasman’s 
Peninsula, Forestior’s Peninsula, and Jlriuiy Island. 


It is estimated that more than 300 miles of varied coast line are seen from this 


point at ono view, so docp aro the indentations of the. coast, so numerous tho smaller 
islands and peninsulas, and so vast tho extent of sea and land visible from the top of 
Mount Rumney. 

Newtown is a very favourite residential suburb of Hobart. On the hillside stand 
handsome villa^ residences, with tine gardens A well-known authoress, describing it 
forty years ago, wrote thus:—“Tho scenery around Newtown (where many of the 
wealthier merchants, (?o\ eminent officers, and professional men have tasteful resi¬ 
dences), is the most beautiful I have soon on this side of tho world, very much 
resomblipg tlutf of the (’umberland Lakes. The broad and winding estuary of tho 
I torn out Hows amid lofty and picturesque hills and mountains clothed with forests, 
whilst at their feet lie let el lawn-like slopes, green to the water’s edge. But tho must 
English, mul therefore the most beautiful, things I saw there wore the hawthorn 
hedges. It seemed dike being on the right side of tho world again to see rosy 
children with boughs ol flowery ‘May,’ and to feel its full, Juseious perfume wafted 
across me.” Such did Newtown appear in the eyes of a„new arrival forty years ago, 
and such might stand as its description in tho present day. Mojo housos have been 
built sinoo then, more orchards and gardens planted, moro "bush” cleared, but in all 
salient points it is the same —as English, and as beautiful. 

A stretch of level road lead# us to tho Elwick racecourse. All is lovely here, and 
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tho Elwick course is probably the mosff beautiful for situation of any in the world. 
On, one side iff the broa$l river, dominated by Mohnt Direction, on the other, the 
glorious • range which culminates in Mount Wellingtoa It lies on a promontory, 
washed <jn two sides by tho watess of the Derwent, and fringtd «with trees on tho land 
side. The ground has just tho amount of undulation desirable in a racecourse. The 
.grand stand is a handsome dhd solid structure, and adjoining it ai-e saddling paddocks, 
and ovory other requirement of a weil-appointe<f racing-ground. The principal meeting 
of the year is generally fixed early in February, a time when Hobart is full of visitors 
from the other colonies. There are two days’ races, and on tho afternoons of those 
days shops, banks, and Government offices are closed, and tl*o whole community 
devote thpmselvos to holiday-making. A short branch from tho Main Line Railway 
loatis to tho entrance-gates of tho race-ground, and crowded trains run to and fro 
during *11 the racing hours. With all this, the Cup day is*not so popular a holiday 
as the Regatta day. The latter may be considered as the national holiday, and the one 
which brings the most unmixed enjoymont to all classes of the community, including •- 
those*by -vHium horse-racing is regarded with disfavour. Nevertheless, tho bright sum¬ 
mer day, tho pleasing excitement of a crowded hold, and tho beauty of the group?!, 
with its surroundings, attract to Elwick on racing days many persons who have no 
■* particular interest in fflho horses. • 

If, as we pass the racecourse, we glance towards the Wellington range on our left, 

* we notice a lotig, yellow-looking strip of bare rock down the side of one of the mountains. 
This is tho famous landslip of IS72. On that portion of tho range two mountain rills 
unito and form a stream, known 
as Humphrey’s Rivulet. Tho 
township of Glcuorohy derives 
its' water supply from this 
rivulet. In the first days of 
June, 1872, heavy and con¬ 
tinuous rains swelled Hum¬ 
phrey’s Rivulet and its affiuents, 
and saturated a considerable ex¬ 
tent of tho upper sido of tho 
mountain whore the almost 

impenetrable scrub was inter- the (.hand mcanp. elwick racecourse. 

spersed with enormous gum- * 

trees, and tho gravelly soil easily absorbed the water till it reached the underlying 
rock. Then, owing to the steepness of tho hillside, a strip o$ land ono hundred acres 
in extent, thus loosened ,by tho rain, slid down into the narrow bed of the rivulet, 
taking with it a perfect fdrost of trees, some of them forty or fifty tons in weight, 
and with them a mass of undergrowth and boulders, thus completely damming up the 
rivulet and keeping hack its swelling waters. This dam increased until it was sixty 
feet high, forming a lake throe hundred yards wide anij nearly sixty feet deep, and 
bo completely choking off the flow of water that tho rivulot almost ceased flowing, in 
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' spite of the heavy rain. At ten o’clock on the night of the 4th of June an appalling 
sound, like the explosion of a pdwder magazine, was heard for many ihiles. So terrific 
was the crash, that persons residing at Risdou, she miles off across the river, sprang 
out of bed, thinking • thfit the roofs of their houses had fallen in. The ,dam had 
given way, and this immense mass, urged by the weight of a million tons of water, 
was borne down the mountain side like an avalanche, ^Weeping everything before it. 
Only one life was lost, but buildings, gardens? and oiwhards were hopelessly de¬ 
stroyed. It is ‘estimated that the amount of earth, rock, and timbor brought down 
by the landslip would have been sufficient to construct a causeway across the Derwent 
at the part where tlie rivulet discharges itself into the larger river. * 

Beyond this lies a eultivated district,, with just sufficient woodland to odd charm 
and variety to the landscape. Several lino country houses arc passed; and one range 
of farm-buildings standing near the road may be considered a model of its kind. It 
has also a further interest, as indicating the .position of what was once known as Austin’s 

- Ferry—the‘connecting-link between the northern and southern portions of the main 
road beforo the Bridgewater Causeway was constructed. The road rises-gl'aduafly for 
rfbme miles, until at a certain point we find ourselves at the brow of the Acclivity 7 , and* 
look 8bwn upon a stretch of road extending two miles, parallel to and near the river, 
which has widened out very considerably 7 at this part. The Bridgewater Cuus^vay isf 
seen nearly at the end of our view, for the river bends a little distance above the Cause¬ 
way, and a high mountain, named the 1 trotnedary, cuts off the view in'that direction.* 
As wo descend the hill, we see on our left, a little chapel peeping out amidst trees on 
a private estate. We loam that this estate is called Hestercombe—a name which will 
excite warm interest in the mind of anyone who has lived in M’cst Somersetshire, since 
it is the name of one of the loveliest'spots jn the beautiful valley of Taunton Dean. It 
appears also that the original owner of the estate w r as a Mr. (lovett, and this is a peculiarly 
Somersetshire name. At the end of the descent thoro is a stretch of straight road as 
far as the Causeway. The railway at this part runs parallel with the main road, between 
it and the riw^r. A sharp bend brings coach or train on to the Causeway, which lies 
across the river at right angles with the direction of the road. 

The Bridgewater Causeway is one of the most remarkable of that fine series of 
public works which was commenced during the rule of Colonel Arthur, and carried out 
by his successors, at a time when the Government had an unlimited supply of prison 
labour at its disposal. The* construction of the Causeway is said to have been suggested 
by a prisoner of inventive talent, who was working on the road near Bridgewater. *At 
this point tfcto river is nearly a milo wide, but it is veiy shallow for a« considerable 
distanoo from the fight ,bauk, deepening progressively towards the left bank, along 
which there is a deep channel, available for navigation. In tho shallow portion of the 
river a roadway was constructed by means of many thousand*, cartloads of earth and* 
rubbish, emptied into the watef until the mound rose to a suitable height above the 
surface. Then a few yards were flanked with stonework, and a secure road formed for 
carrying the jvork a little further. Urns, hit by bit, a strong and permanent roadway 

« was constructed for about three-quarters of tho whole distance. The deeper portion was 
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spanned by a bridge on piles, as far as 4he deep channel; here the communication is 

completed by a* drawbridgp, which is opened when steamers or ot!her vessels require to 

pass through. The main road from Hobart to Launceston crosses the Derwent by 

means qf the Causeway. It wa^ opened for traffic by Sir .Wijliam Denison in 1849, 

and contributed greatly to the progress *of the colony, by increasing tho facilities of 

. communication 'between Hobart and the midlahd an<f northern districts of the island. 

Tho Main Line Railway aly uses ths Causeway up to the deep water, but has its own 

set of piles and drawbridge. 

The story*of the mannei in which the idea of the Causeway originated seems rather 
a tradition than* an ascertained historical fact. It is certain, how ever, that the Hobart 
Town Mechanics’ Institute used to possess a very pretty model of this Causeway, and 
this was said to be tho work of tho prisoner who suggested the notion of it. The story 
further# st at os that he obtained a conditional pardon as a regard for his ingenuity. 

At Newtown the Risdon road branches off to the right from tho lowest point of 
tho suburb. Tf wo take this turn we pass for about a quarter of a mile through 
•a successful of pretty villas and gardens to an inlet of the Derwent, known us Newtown 
Hay, and If, instead of proceeding along the Risdon road, we round the head of‘the 
bay, we arrive 'at a large cemetery situated on a promontory formed by the Newtbwn 
* Bay,*aiul by another •named Cornelian Hay. The* latter, yis the nearer to Hobart, lias 
given its name to this burial-ground, which is geneially spoken of as the Cornelian 
Hay (Ymeteiy Tin* first interments took place here in JS72, an Act of the Legis¬ 
lature having previously closed all grave)aids within the town boundaries, and pro¬ 
hibited what it rather inaccurately designated iiiinuntuol httirmait s The cemetery 
has been neatly laid out yvitli walks and shrubberies, and some parts of it are thickly 
studded with monuments and •headstones, but it is so spacious that it will hardly bo 
overcrowded a hundred years hence 
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| OR years before Hargreaves’ discovery of gold in 
Australia there had been reports % and rumours of 
the fabulous wealth that lay hidden beneath tho 
surface of the earth. Tho aborigines had found gold; 
tho lonely shepherd, whose lot in life lay far from tho 
busy haunts of men, had found it; tho* convicts had 
found it. Still, these stories were few and far botVecn, 
and but little credence was given to them. Men «wcro t 
not seeking gold; the hopes of the majority were « 
controd in pastoral pursuits. They had no desire to 
see* their peaceful pastures invaded by a throng of , 
eager gold-seekers, and many, doubtless, shared the 
freely-expressed opinion of one of the ffrst Governors . 
—that tho finding of gold and the consequent rush 
of freo immigrants would bo the ruin of colonics 
intended solely for convicts and their keepers. 

It was hardly likely, however, that so much 

wealth would remain hidden for long before the advancing tide of civilisation. The 

gold discoveries in America took tho world by storm, and Australia sent her quota 

of emigrants—some 300—to seek their fortunes among the rocky sierras and deep 
cartons of California. So it happened that Edward Hammond Hargreaves, an English¬ 
man of thirty^ihree, who had spent, more than half his life in Australia, while 

prospecting among the hills of California, was struck l>y their similarity in contour, 
outline, and geological characteristics to those about his home at Bathurst, and on 
his return to New South Wales ho informed tho Government that for a consideration 
he would show them whe$e to find gold. The times wore changed, his offer was 
accepted, and in February, 1851, the business of gold-mining in Australia may Ik; 
*said to have fairly begun. 

As soon it wa^ known that gold had been found a rush took place, and nearly 
““Wlf the male population of Sydney were to be found washing for gold at Summer Hill 
('reek, Bathurst, or on the way thither. The quiet littlo j^nlly became tho scene of 
busy life, and men of all ages aqd all ranks might bo seen crowding along tho banks 
of the creek anxiously searching for the precious inctal. The news soon spread far and 
wide, and thither came eagor gold-seekers from all. parts of Australia, but more par¬ 
ticularly from the neighbouring colony of Victoria. 






Gom>. 3 REDUCED TO EXTREMITY. IfiO 

• . • 

Victoria, it will be remembered, had just succeeded in procuring separation from 
Npw South Wales, and ngw the sudden exodus of Ifer population threatened her very 
existence. Clearly the only way to check this wholesale emigration was to find gold 



A GOLtl RUSH. 


within her own boundaries, hnd accordingly a reward was offered for the discovery of a' 
paying gold-field near Melbourne. Rumours of the presence pf gold in Victoria had 
not been wanting. A convict shepherd had fqpnd it in the Pyrenees; someone else 
had found it at Clunes, afterwards a paying gold-field; tin fact, it hadlbeen found all 
over the colony, but nowherg iij. sufficient quantity to attract attention. Now, however. 
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that a reward was offeivd, the whole country was overrun with anxious prospectors (the 
ordinary term for men who go oilt expressly to look for gol^ in new ground), many of 
whom had the vaguest notions of what they had eome out to seek. Soon gold was 
discovered in the valley of the Plenty, near Melbourne, and an eager rush took piaCo. 

It was not, however, very rich, and when, in 'August, 1851, came news of the discovery 
of gold by a man named Hiseoeks, near the little township of Buninyong, the fickle # 
crowd deserted the Plenty, and before ldng over 1(1,000 men, were turning up the earth 
at what is now tho prosperous and rising town of Ballarat Afterwards gold was dis¬ 
covered in large quantities on the Bendigo Creek, now Sandhurst, at Mount Alexander, 
afterwards called Castlemaine, and also in the Ovens district In New ttoutli Wales, too, 
mining at Bathurst continued to pay, and fresh fields were discovered, but in tbo 
matter of gold the glory of New South Wales pales before that of her younger sister, 
and in an article on gold-mining it is chiefly of Victoria that ve must speak. , 

Victoria at first, like tho rest of the colonies, was a purely pastoral country. Men 
^counted their wealth, like the patriarchs of old, by their cattle, and lived a peaceful, 
uneventful life, settled quietly in what they hoped were to be their homes -for yesfl* to* 
eornc. In Melbourne, too, lifo flowed on calmly as in a well-to-do country town. * 
Among these quiet people the knowledge of tho wealth hidden awa/ in their midst, 
to ho had, perhaps, for the: mere scraping of tho earth, by on# whose only st<Jf>k-in- « 
trade was a pick and spade and tin dish, came like a bombshell. Straightway the 
desire for gold took hold upon every member of the community. The* clerk loft his * 
desk and the merchant his office, the doctor his patients and the lawyer his clients, 
the tradesman deserted his shop and the carpenter his bench; all ranks of society 
were seized with the same thirst for gold, and all alike wore to 1 m? found on the now 
well-beaten tracks that led to the newly-discovered gold-fields. 

Property in Molboume went down, till, according to tho expression, it could be 
bought for a mero song. Those who were wise in their generation bought up all they 
could, and waited for the turn of the tide that came only too quickly, but tho majority 
were eager to ho off. It was well-nigh impossible to get any work whatsoever done; the 
streets in the earliest gold-mining days were ompty and deserted—the vciy policemen 
had gone to the diggings. , 

Meanwhile, in the gold-fields all was busy life. At every rush the course of events 
was much tho wane. In those days thoy never dreamt of quartz batteries, deep sinking 
diamond drills, and all tho« wonderful and expensive machinery that is now used to 
get at the precious metal. A man, having come to the conclusion that his particular 
claim was placed out, or arriving late on the scene, and perhaps finding a«l the likely 
^ spots takon up shouldered,his “swag” and set out in search of “pastures new." Somo- 
times ho‘had a mate or'mates, sometimes he went alone, hut as a rule a party of 

• prospectors was composed of half-a-dozen old miners who Jknew ,what they were going » 
out to look for. Meanwhile ths “green hands” and “new chums” stayed with the 
crowd. Generally the prosjjoctors possessed a dray, in which were packed their tools 
and a few stores, and then, heavily afined, they tfent out into the wilderness to seek 

* their fortunes. * 
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The greater part of Victoria was a wilderness in/those days, but of danger thore 
was little, savo* that every-day danger of the Australian bush, want of water. An 
occasional wandering tribe of aborigines, too, might prove troublesome, but that hazard 
was lessening, daily. They had never been very numerous, and die squatters had from 
tho first been waging continual war against the dark-skinned denizens of the bush, who, 
.now reduced to'half their original numbers, entertained a wholesome fear of the white 
man’s firearms. Into the virgin forest, then, Vent these prospectors, among the hills 
and into tho gullies, where the foot of civilised man liad never yet trod. What if they 
did disturb the ferns and the trailing creepers, and turn the pretty silver creeks rushing 
down the rocky hillsides into dirty, yellow-tinged streams, and the*fom-clad gully into a 
desolate yfasto ? No one ever saw the beauty they spoiled, no one very likely ever would 
havo seen it, and theso men, selfish as they no doubt were, have helped to build up a 
mighty polony. , 

It was along tho banks of the creeks and water-worn gullies that these pros¬ 
pectors first sought gold. For of the two sorts of gold-mining, viz., alluvial* and quartz, # 
alluvial was, the one first in vogue, being the easiest, and requiring little or no technical 

* Knowledge. * The newest “ chum ” could trace the bed of a dry creek above ground. 
Equally easily recognised was the bed rock, though it might be a hundred feotrColow 

* the sffriace; and tho water-worn gravel and sand, which t}ie diggers washed for gold, 
and consequently termed wash-dirt, was nothing, in point of fact, hut the bod of an 

• ancient crook* which in olden days had carried down tho gold from its home in the 
quartz hills. Having found what they sought, their natural desire was to keep it to 
themselves. But this was well-nigh impossible. It began to be whispered in the 
nearost township that So-auid-So’s party had struck gold in paving quantities at such- 
and-such a place, and within a week thousands.(rf men had “rushed” the creek, which 
a few days before the little party of prospectors had called their own. 

A “ rush ” on the early gold-fields was like nothing else in tlue world. One day the 
lovely gully, the wild, dense busli-land, untouched by tho hand of man, and iu less than 
a week a place thronged with busy life. Rushes varied in size, sometimes consisting only 
of a few hundred men, while at others there were thousands in the field. The new¬ 
comers on tficir arrival hastened to “ peg out ” their “ claims ” in what appeared to them 
the most desirable spots, or took gratefully what the first comers had left for them. 
The ring of the axe was heard, the great forest trees fell before stagig and sinewy 
arms that had learned to wield the axe in the forests of (California For miles around 
tRe land was denuded of timber, tent-poles, firewood, and timber for the new claim 
being an alpolute necessity. * 

The climate of Victoria is mild compared with that of .England, and , the summer^ 
is very hot—hotter, perhaps, thirty years ago than it is now—but, south of th6 dividing 

• range, at least, there .are certainly three months of bitterly cold weather, when some, 
shelter is necessary .from the cutting wind and tho driving rain. Consequently, as by 
magic, in less than a woek a largo canvas-and-bark town had sprung into existence. 

A somewhat ramshackle' and tumble-down town* it was, certainly, for each man was in 
haste to be rich, and gave little thought to his personal comfort meanwhile. The 
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great aim of all was to hav<^ the dwelling close to the claim. This, of course, 
was not possible where tlio gkrand was rich and the .claims lay close together, 
and, accordingly, thore sprang up a long, irregular lino of huts and tents Tents 
were most in favour, as being the simplest and easiest shelter to providebut.bark and 
slab huts were by no means uncommon iXnifonnity there was none: each man built 
his house according to his own taste. 'Here was a frail bitrk hut, through the holes and. 
crannies of which the cold wind must ‘have whistled full of,ten; there a neat white tent, 
the property of‘some new “chum" who had lieen fortunate enough to get it safe up 
country In marked coutrast would be the tent next door—a piece of ‘tattered canvas, 
so old and ragged And brown that it is surprising it held together at all Farther 
down tho embryo street might bo soon a neat hut built of slabs, with a weather-proof 
bark roof: the proporty of an old bushman, this. Ho and his mate understand how to 
make themselves comfortable, and the axe, which the new “chum” next door-presiding 
in a tumble-down mia-mia, a mere shelter of boughs or bark, of which a black fellow 
would be ashamed—finds an unconqucrablo difficulty in using, is in his deft hands a 

powerful .amd bscfui 
tool * ' ' 

Inside those huts 
and tents verjf little* 
furniture was 
* *to be seen. 
The floor, of 
courso, was tho 
bare earth, and a stand¬ 
ing bed-place or bunk 
was generally con¬ 
sidered a necessity, but 
there was very little 
else. Some luxurious 
soul might make him¬ 
self a rough wooden 
table, or rig up a few 
convenient shelvos, but 
this was rare. Boxes 
and the flour-barrel, as 
a rule, did ftuty as seats, 
and the early digger's 
sole possessions were 
his mining imple¬ 
ments, his blankets, 
a tin billy, and 
a frying-pan. All 

raoerficTiso. else was considered 
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superfluous, and looked upon 
• as. luxurious > The digger 
himself was usually attired 
in a blue or red shirt, mole¬ 
skin trousers tucked into 
high boots, and a slouch hat, 1 

his waist wore pistols and knife, witn- "Wfy 

out which weapons of defence and w 

oflbnee po man was seen In tho middle JfeO' 

of the camp was the inesitablo grog m • 

, , 1 , , V f * A POSl-OJ HCE A-9 THL DlbblM.S 

shanty and general store, a place wlicic W 

anything was to be bought, from a 

needle to a sheet anchor, from the diggers tent to the diamois leather hag m which 
he carried his gold Tho owner had found, in the sale of bad liquor at e>oibitaut prices, 
a surer road to wealth than any gold-mine in the colony > “ Man must dunk,” might 
hSvo been written of the early digger, and if he can’t diink good liquor, he will drink bad, 
and if even*hat fails him, he will console himself with Worcester Satice or Fnar’s Balsam 
The practico of “shouting,’ or treating, was then common^far .commoner even 
ihan.it is at the present tim \ and it was not unusual for’a lucky digger to spend 
£ 100 , or oven* £ 200 , in “shopring,” not only for his jjrimds, but for an) strangeis who 
happened to bo hanging about the bar It is only fair to add, so extraordinary wore 
the prices, that he received for this outlay perhaps £10 wofth of liquor Thus it 
happened that the grog shanty—usually a large**tent with a counter down the middle, 
the stock-in-trade on one sido and the customers on the othor—was generally, 
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especially in tho evening, erowaed with men drinking, fighting, quarrelling, playing 
cards, exchanging th<Jir hard-won Void for the necessaries of Jjfe—one and all aiding the 
publican to pilo up for himself a snug fortune. If* the “ rush ” were large fchpre were 
often threo or four of* those stores, but, as a rule* tjie impassable state ,of tjie roads 
and the high price paid both for stores aftd cartage required a large capital, and 
practically forbade competition. ’ *■ t 

As soon as the “rush” became £tn undoubted fact q, post-office was established, 
and, though it 1 was primitive in the extreme, and lettor-carriers wore, of course, 
unknown, it was an undoubted boon to the inhabitants. Kelly, the author of “ Life in 
Victoria,” gives the following description of the first Ballarat post-offico, which bears 
a strong family resemblance to those on all the diggings in tho colonies in the old 
days:— 

“The. Rt Martin’s-le-^lrand of Ballarat was a very primitive establishment, con¬ 
tained within a moderate-sized log-cabin, tho greater portion of which, even^ after 
subtracting Alio household comer, was devoted to general business, and the person 
who wanted an ounce of tobacco was attended to before the man in quest ‘of ldrtcra* 
The whole exterior of tho edifice was papered ovor with quaintly-worded and 
ingeniously-spoiled advertisements in writing. If you could find a vacant space you 
wore at liberty to occupy it,,, but woe betide you if caught either ‘in pulling oft' 01 * over¬ 
riding a previously posted notice, which, under pick and shovel law, were allowed to 
remain till they fell oft! I annex a few as a general sj>eeimcn:— * 

“‘If this should meet tho eye of John Tims ho will hear of his shipmate at 
Pennyweight Flat, next font to tho tub and cradle.’ 

“The sign of a store, I presume; but if not so understood, rather a vague direction 
in a district like Pennyweight Flat, where some thousands were at work, each party 
with a tub and cradle. 

'“.fames dakin notyces the publik agin tlirustin his wife.’ 

‘“Pat Flynn ealls on biddy to return to the tint fominst the cross roads.’ 

“‘Ten pounds reward for my black mare. No questions asked nor ideas 

insinuated.’ * • 

“ But no indication where the reward was payable. • 

“ ‘ For salo several houscholt an kulcnary articles as also a numerous frackshun 
of odds & crids^at the Tent oppsite the Frenchman’s store at the ITreka.’” 

Soon after the “breaking out of the gold” the Government had soon the absolute 
necessity of putting someono in authority to cheek the lawlessness of tha nondescript 

* crowd gathered togrther on a gold-fields’ “rush,” and accordingly on oily diggers’ 
capip was a ftold C ommissioner, and if it were large, there were three, and sometimes 
four. Thu Commissioner’s camp was invariably set on a little eminence overlooking 

.the diggers’, and presented a marked contrast, to it Dowtn thare every, man was as 
good as his neighbour, were he *pecr of the realm or foul-mouthed convict from the 
reeking gaols of New Rftuth Wales or Van Diemen’s Land ; but up in the police camp 
the old order prevailed; each man had’his well-defihed rank, and the Commissioner was 

• lord of all In front of the camp, so as to be plainly Visible to all, was tho flagstaff. 
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from which floated the emblem of British rule, tbjs Union Jack, an<f facing that 
were the Commissioner's tents, usually four in numbw—a moss tent, an office tent, a 
hod tenj, and another for his clerk. These, in contrast with tho diggers’, were all 
floored with hard wood, carefully lined with green baize, qnd, furnished with every 
luxury—as luxuries worn then understood. At the back were the tents of the twenty 
or thirty troopers in form of# a square, and behind them again were tho stables for the 
homes. 

a. _ * 

Close behind the Commissioner’s quarters was the all-mq>ortant gold tent, guarded 
day and night by two armed sentries. In it were strong cedar boxes, and here was 
deposited the surplus wealth of tho diggers’ camp. Every man lnought his gold, were 
the quantity great or small, in a leather or canvas bag, and 1 Landed it ovor to be placed 
in fhe strong box. A ticket with liis name on it was attached to the parcel, and ho 
received^ a receipt signed by the Commissioner, who was thenceforward responsible for 
the safety of the gold When sufficient quantity was collected, usually from 00 to 
90 lbs. weight, tho escort started with it’for Melbourne. In the early .days, whefl 
Vho reads were well-nigh impassable, all the gold had to he carried on the backs of pack- ’ 
Horses, and the precious metal being (lead weight, and apt to give the horses sore backus, 
from 20 to 2.)* lbs. weight was considered a fair load for each horse. Th<\ ^old 
. was packed in leather*bags made something after the maimer of old-fashioned purses; 

these wore carefully locked in the middle by the Commissioner himself, mid then slung 
• across the paak-saddlu. Tbo day on which the escort started was a groat day in the 
camp, and crowds turned out to see them set off. Usually the escort consisted of from 
ton to twelve men. Four pack-horses—about the usual number—required a man apieco 
to lead them, and as thev men wore necessarily much hampered, six heavily-armed 
troopers formed a guard. The -Commissioner yu an officer of police commanded the 
escort, and was responsible for the safety of the gold, and generally there was the sergeant, 
twelve men in all. 


A tine body of men were the police of those daya They were all young, or at 
least men in tho very prime of life, mid though their uniform was much the same as 
that of the present trooper, their orderliness, their natty get-up, their Veil-kept horses 
and shining accoutrements, contrasted forcibly with the careless and ofttimes frowsy 
attire of tho diggers in the camp below. The (fold Commissioner wore as uniform a 
cavalry officer's undress, namely, a dark braided frock-coat, with a cap bound with 
gold lace, and, of course, the usual boots and breeches. "He %n<l his Clerk were gentlemen 
by birth an<L breeding, but most of tho policemen were drawn from the working, classes. 
In tho early days, however, many young men, the sons of gentlemen, came out to tho 
colonies with tho very laudable object of making their fort unes The jon ly question 
was “ how ? ” That question was at first easily answered, “ By gold digging, of course!"''’ 
But gold getting in theory pud gold getting iu practice were two very different things, t 
and many of these young men, unaccustomed to manual labour, and with no practical 
knowledge to guide them, not merely found gold digging unprofitable, but in very many 
cases starvation absolutely stared them in the lace. Glad enough, theij, were they to 
secure a “billet" in tho police forco, where they were*well paid and the work was not 
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hard, or beyond their powers. Tlheso young fellows were formed into a separate body r 
callod “cadets,” the only difference between them and the regular police being that 
they were supposed to bo eligible for promotion. .Some few, indeed, did rise to the 
rank of superintendent of inspector, but the majority, as the country became more 
settled, drifted away into other paths of life more suited to their status und education, 
while tho tew who remained Were merged in the ordiiary police force, never rose 
beyond the rank of senior constable or sergeant, and were fain to confess that their 
emigration to the “ new and happy land ” had in all probability ruined their lives. 

Another class of peace preserver to be seen in the Commissioner's camp was the 
black trooper. These men were recruited from the aborigines of tli% Murray District, 
and, strange to say, although coming from the midst of savagery of the very lowest 
typo, they made most excellent policemen Among men where discipline was most 
strict, where accoutrements, horses, clothes had to he kept in the very highest state of 
perfection, the black follow was no whit behind his -white comrade. Tall agd slight, 
often good looking, a splendid horseman, managing his horse with grace and case, this 
*son-of that race which is truly counted one of the most degraded in the world w&\, tho 
btjmi ideal of a trooper. Unfortunately there was a reverse side to the medal. It waS • 
uttcfctyfc impossible to civilise the black man. After three months or so of civilised life 

, a he would beg a Iwliday, <■ 

and return for a little to 
his own people. Then, 
should anyone pay a 
visit to the blacks’ camp, 
a mile or so down the 
creek, thcro might bo 
seen prone on the ground, 
or crouching benoath a 
wretched mia-mia, that 
hardly served to keep out 
the weather, a dirty, un¬ 
kempt savage, stork-naked, 
save for an opossum rug 
or a filthy blanket, sur- 
rounded by gnawed bones, 
fighting dogs, Mid all the 
conglomerate^ filth of a 
blacks’ camp. And this, 
alas! was the manner in 
wlpch the u smart black . 
trooper spent his leave. 
Over and over again the 
experiment has boon made,, 

BREAKFAST OK THU GOLD-FIELDS. Only to pTOVG that it » 
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utterly impossible to oivilise the Australian black fellow. The smartest man in the 
troop would h»vo pined and died if he had not > occasionally gone back to his 
original savagery, whence he returned to his duties with a fresh stock of energy 
and life. About 1855, however, ^recruiting from the blacks* was discontinued, chiefly 
because;‘although they made good troopers, they were hardly to be relied upon, and 
in any case the .dignity of a •white man was always tefribly outraged if he was run in 
Tby a black fellow. One or two, however, were* for many years kept attached to each 
camp, where their services as trackers were invaluablo; and when we think how often, 
even at the prtjsont time, when law and order rule supreme, and the country is rapidly 
becoming set tied f and civilisod, tho services of the black tracker are put in requisition, 
it will be ^ seen how trebly necessary they were in the early f 
day& of which we speak. i 

For the first two or three years the history of the g( - v 1 

fields jnay be summed up briefly as a record of big fi: s 
and of ^etty squabbles b 

licence, for which he po ' ~~ 

at first 80s. a month, after- • a black tboobeb. 1 > / \ 


wards £3, and then regain 

80a Even this lowor amount was a most exorbitant sum for a poor man to pay, though, 
doubtless, many could have paid it quite easily. This licence the digger was required to 
produce whenever and wherever a trooper might ask for it, fir ho ran the risk of being 
arrested tberaand then, and spending tho night in the “logs,” as the lock-up was Jx'rmed. 
Faults theroywere on both sides, of course, and if the police were arbitrary, tho diggers 
were most certainly lawless. “Joe, Joe! traps, traps!” shouted,th o popula ce*m scorn and 
derision whenever they were beyond the reach of the arms of thtf law. “ Traps, boys, trapsT^ 
A yah! Joe, Joe!” fried qven the children, with hatred at llieir hearts, as the trooper trotted 
past, them. It is littlo wonder that matters came to % crisis towards tho end of 1854, 
when tho diggers of Ballarat, who certainly had more to complain of than those on the neigh¬ 
bouring fields, rose in open rebellion,* and were iftterly defeated at the Eqroka Stockade. 
After this lamentable event, of which an account is given in a later article (p. 268), 
12 .’ 
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the licence-fee Vos * done away With, an eipbVt text on gold levied, and the Miner’s 

Bight substituted, SO that fot £1 a year a man had tihe right to dij£ for gold, and, 
, what was still more valued, this Miner’s Right oarried the franchise .along 'with it 
Gold Commissioners wore done away with, at leafit in name, and aii officer, galled a 
warden, substituted, whose duties, however, Vere practically exactly the same as those 
of the obnoxious Commissioner—the administration of justice on tho gold-fields, and the 
' hearing and settling of all cases that might ari^c between partners, also cases of en¬ 
croachment, trespass, and disputed boundaries. For many years there were no courts, 
and cases wore heard by the warden, generally on the very spot tfhero .the dispute 
arose; it is only of late that these cases on the gold-fields have been ^lotcrmanod in the 
ordinary court-houses. 

Gold is the magnet that attracts all, old and young, rich and poor, good ’ and 
bad alike, and by the eipl of 1851 tho fame of tho Victorian gold-fields had spread to 
'the uttermost parts of the earth; the tide of immigration had commenced, and from 
all parts o| the world camo emigrants fur Victoria, They oamo by hundreds and 
thousands, men from every nation undor the sun, First eamc those from the neigh¬ 
bouring colonies, and South Australia was nearly emptied of her male. population; 
thfc$ ’poured across tho border from New South Wales; they crossed Bass’s Strait from 
Tasmania; they camo, not .only -tfhite men, but Maoris, across the stormy sea; from 
-New Zealand Then from England arrived ship-load after ship-load of emigrants who, 
as they passod through the Heads, cheered lustily for “the new and happy land” The 
nows spread farther afield, and ail sorts and conditions of men camo from Europo and 
America; even tho dark races of India and the East were moved by the impulse, 
and from China came the yellow-faeed Mongolians, not by tens or hundreds, but by 
thousands. So great was the rush that in one year the population of Victoria was 
doubled, and yet tho cry was “Still they come!” Amongst so many it was hardly 
likely that all the immigrants would bo desirable colonists. Ribbonmeu from Ireland, 
Chartists from England, Socialists from Germany, Communists from France, Carbonari 
from Italy, tl\e disaffected from all lands, met on the gold-fields. But the worst evil lay 
close at home,* From the neighbouring colonies of Now South Wales and Tasmania 
came tho offscourings of their reeking gaols—ticket-of-leavo mon, men wlipse time had 
expired, men who had escaped, conditional-pardon men, all well versed in 'crime, past 
masters in evqiy iniquity under tho sun Tho natural result followed: ipurder and 
rapine were rife on tho gold-fields. Bushranging was common; every man went heavily 
armed,„and no man’s life was safe; while tho prevalence of such names in Victoria 'Os 
Murderer’s Gully and Deadman’s Flat tolls its own miserable tale. In the\grog^hanties 
^many a cruel sche me /wag hatched which the lonely gullies and desolate bush trackb 
saw put *1010 execution. Bail up, throw up your hands! ”—the Australian equivalent 
t for “Stand and deliver!”—was a'common cry, and since dpad ra^n tell no tales, murder 
was often added to robbery, or, with a cold blooded cruelty such a§ wtp"to be met,with 
only among the “ old hands,*’ tho victim .would be beaten badly, rendered incapable of 
moving, and then left to tako his chance „of life, or, perhaps, still worse, would he' 
bound to a tree and left to die by inches. One wife* has -written of Victoria’s early 
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days, tells bow toe, with a companion, Was lost on tip ranges near Ballan. His mate 
knocked up , entirety, and ^earnestly praying not to be left to die afono iq tho bush, he, 
as a foijlom hope, elimbed a troo ahd “cooeyed” at the top of his voice, Much to the’ 
surpiise # of both men, there come across the tree-tops an answdr so faint that at first 
they feared it fnight be an echo. Another cooey and^ another answer set all doitbt at 
*rost, and so raised the hopes of the well-nigh dying man that he made another effort,, 
and accompanied his friend in the direction whence the sound proceeded. After pro¬ 
ceeding somo ^ little distance, to their intense astonishment they ciuno upon two men 
bound bipjk to back to a tree. Hastily loosening thoir bonds, they asked how they 
came there, and* wore told they were two diggers who, on leaving Ballan the day 
before, had been “stuck up" and relieved of their little storo of gold-dust. Naturally 
they had offered some resistance, but had been overpowered, and one was badly shot 
in the Jeg. Not content with appropriating their hard-earned gams, tho cold-blooded 
thievqp had tied them so firmly to a tree. that thoir death would have been eertai^ 
bad no one passed by, of which thoro was little ehanep. Almost certain,*too, but for. 
this'Opportune meeting, would have boon the death of the two travellers, for tlu^igh 
the little township was scarcely a mile away, tho chances were a hundred to jJfio 
against their hitting tho track. 

EJVen close to the*camps, too, murdor might be done with but little fear of detection. 
It was so easy— so ‘ very easy. Shouts and cries wero but little heeded on a rowdy 
"* diggers’ comp; and as for pistol shots, every man carried a revolver, and mado a 
regular practice of tiring it off* every evening, in order to clean it; so that the report 
of a pistol attracted no attention at all 

The mtirdor of tho (iormun on the Indigo Creek is a case in point The land round 

tho creek, though rich in gold, Was barren and sterile; tins gully lay low, and by October 

the ground was baked hard and dry, so that, the diggers on the camp were even 

more dependent than usual on the neighbouring townships for their supplies. Upon tho 

ranges at Woorageo, near Beech worth, dwelt a German, who, having found tho land about 

his new home rich and fertile, had mado for himself a largo market-garden, disposing of 

his surplus vegetables among the diggefs’ camps around; and, since cabbages in those 

days were worth from two to three shillings apiece, laying up for himself, wo have little 

doubt; a comfortable independence. Periodically ho, with his bullock-tcam and dray 

laden with" fresh green vegetables, visited the camp at the Indigo, whore ho found 

a ready sale for his wares. One hot, still evening, jlist at dusk, the (human, 

Ifaving disposed of his vegetables, stopped his empty dray at the grog-shanty 1 known 

as “.Forty’s, because tho Forty Thieves were popularly supposed *to congregate there. 

Little ho carcjc} for tho bad reputation of the place. Ho did 1 not. to stay thenar, 

but tossed 4>ff liis “nobbier," paid for it out of the,little store of gold-dust he had 

-• that day received, called out in his broken English a bheery good-night to the men • 

standing at the Open door, and, shouting to his team, lnoved off slowly along the track 

into the darkening night No one but bis murderer ever saw the poor fellow alive 

'again. A |nan named Ryan, an “old hand" from Yam Diemen’s Lar#l, noticing the 

empty dray, and inferring, consequently, the full podkets, slipped unnoticed from the 
» ® - * 
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shanty, followed the toara, stole ^softly up behind the vegetable hawker, and, almost 
within sight, certainly within hearing, of the Commissioner’s camp, shot him through the 
head, robbed the dead body, and was back at Fortes, smoking and drinking with the 
rest, before his short absence had beon noticed, By-and-by some belated , traveller—or 
digger whose claim was farther out—noticed a team of bullocks with an empty dray 
straying from tho track, and, recognising 
them for the property of the German 
vegetable hawker, began to soarch for 
thoir owner, who, according to the manner ol 
tho time, he concluded, was drunk. Soon he 
found tlie body, still warm, and raised the alarm 
at the police camp. Promptly the search began; 
but there would have been little chance of the 


'V 



murderer’s being discovered had it not been for tho anxiety 
of the culprit himself. Day after day he haunted the police 
c camp, wanting to know if anything had been discovered, 

questioning the troopers, endeavouring to throw suspicion first on one man, then on 
anothoi, till, finally, tho suspicions of the Commissioner were aroused, and he ordered 
Byan into fjistody. 1 One way and another evidence of his guilt came pouring in, and 
.Jn the ond he offiafosSjcd to the murder, and was hanged for it. 

A case of gold rohbory on a much larger scale was the “sticking up” of the gold 
c escort between Mclvor, or Hoathcote, ps it is now called, #and Melbourne. The escort, 
though private, and not that of'-the Government, was strong and .well armed, and had 
under its care several thousand pounds’ worth of gold. The bushrangers, taking advantage 
of a turn in ,the rough buslj track at a place ccflled the “ Mia-Mia,” felled trees, and* 
erected for themselves a sort of barricade along the side of the road, in such fashion 
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though, that the advance guard passed without taking any particular notice of the fallen 
tijnber, and certainly novgr suspecting that men woro concealed thorn Then, as the 
pack-horses bearing the gold came up, the bushrangers shot them down, and the fight 
n, raged furiously round the fallen -horses. Taken by surprise as they were, the troopers 
gallantly defendod their charge; but it was an unequal fight The bushrangers were 
hidden, and could aim at their case, without fear, while the troopers, standing mounted 
in the open, made capital tsygets, without being able to retaliate. Finally they abandoned 
the gold and fled, and the bushrangers made off with the booty. Though a vigorous 
search was at once instituted, tile lost gold was never recovered, nor were the bushrangers 
ever taken. Thy popular and prevailing belief has never boon Contradicted: they are 
supposed, to be the same men who made away with the Not that it was 

ever proved that the Mmhujtmnr had been made away with; but so)no time in 1N57 
this vessel, one of Messrs. Green’s line of clippers, sailed away from Hobson’s Hay, with a 
rich cargo of specie, and was never afterwards heard of. Hy-and-by her name appeared 
on that saddest list of all, “ Missing,” and then the rumour spread—whence it arose no 
matvfeould fell—that the miscreants who had “stuck up” the escort at the “ Mia-Mia” had 
either secrated themselves on board tho ship, or else, in the dearth of men, had been 
hired as part of the crew. Then, when the vessel was fairly at sea, they came out in 
their «true colours, overpowered, and very probably, if the- 
story be true, drowned the rest of the crew and passengers, 

* scuttled tho ship off' the coast of America, and, with tho 
stores of gold they thus made their own, began life afresh 
in California, or perhaps in some of the Republics of South 
America. 

Another gold robber, which occasioned a great stir at 
the time was that of the ship NcIhuii ns she lay in 
Hobson’s Hay, close to the shore. Her crew had deserted 
her, no uncommon thing during the first few years after 
the “breaking 
out ” of the gold, 
and though, she 
lay ready for sea, 
no men could bo 
found willing to 
'ftork liei. The 
captain, in de¬ 
spair, had gone 
off to seek re¬ 
cruits, and the 
ship was left in 
charge of two 
men. At mid¬ 
night there stole thk whip, ‘•haul op ! ” 
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a boat from the shore, which made softly and silently for the Nelson. Quietly her 
crew stole aboard, arid before the sleepy watchman could grip the alarfn, both ho and 
his mate wore overpowered and bound; the gold was quickly taken out of the hold; 
and before the pair haft recovered from their astonishment, the boat and its crpw were 
ashore again. The gold was hidden in the sand, and next day was taken to Melbourne 

in an open buggy. Very little was afterwards recovered, and the daring robbery was, 

never brought borne to anybody, only, as was but natural,.the outcry against the old 
hands from Tasmania and New South Wales became louder than ever. l)ecidedly theso 
were not a desirable class of immigrants, and it was little wonder that the Government 
had done its best to check their incoming. This was by the Convicts* Prevention Act, 
which Victoria, in despair, and in defiance of all precedent, passed, compelling all persons 
coming from the neighbouring colonies of New South Wales, Tasmania, and the more 
distant Western Australia, to prove, not only that they wero free, but also tfyat they 
had never been convicts. 

As we have said, it was qo uncommon thing for ships to lie idle in the bay for 
lack of hands to work thorn homo again. Their crews deserted wholesale, fftminjf* oufr, 
in fact, for that very purpose, for the gold-fields seem to have hud an irresistible charm 
for the sailor, and the number of'•Sailors’ Gullies” that are even now in existence bears 
witness to the largo nmnbcy of this class there must have beeif at one time dh the 
diggings. So great did the evil become, and so hopeless was it to think of preventing 
the men from rushing for a share in the gold harvest, that at last it became a 
regular practice for ship-masters to divide their mon, one-half going up to the diggings 
under his charge to try their luck for a month or six weeks, and then returning to 
give the mate and the rest a turn. As a rule, at the end of the appointed time, the 

crew returned to their duties cheerfully, even gladly foVegoing any further chance of a 

fortune, for digging was work to which they were unaccustomed; it was toilsome in 
the extreme, whilst they, with no technical knowledge to guide them, were exceedingly 
likely to be taken in by the designing men who swarmed at that time on the gold¬ 
fields. Yet sailors’ luck is proverbial. Kelly tells a story of a party of sailors he met 
at llallnrat with their captain in charge, in • whose case tho proverb was certainly 
exemplified. These men, thinking it hardly worth while to sink a holo on their own 
account, bought for £15 one which its former owner, having sunk to 45 feet without 
finding gold, was anxious to be rid of. Accordingly ho had carefully salted it, and the 
sailors, seeing gold glittering in the dirt, gleefully concluded the bargain, rigged a 
• windlass, and unsuspectingly set to work. In a few days they wero down 80 feet, anti 
had struck # fresh* gutter of rich wash-dirt, which yielded them an averago of an 
£lince to a tub, or aft aggregate of. over £3,300. 

Another class of immigrants came in such numbers that special laws were 
• enacted for their benefit, not only tp govern them, but* to keep them out of the 
colony. These wore the Ohines£, who, as has boen previously said, once the news of 
the discovery of gold tad been bruiteflL abroad poured into the colony in one never- 
ceasing streamy They were thrifty, thoy wero sober, thoy wore industrious, they could 
livo where a European would starve, and, for tiro most part, they did live upon what 
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the white men abandoned as useless; and yet there went a cry over the colony that 

Ismael was taking tho ^portion intendod for Isaacs—a cry for protection from these 
strangers. Accordingly a poll-tax of £10 was set on every Chinaman who landed in 
^the colony, /md rigidly enforcotj, although many came frofti Hong Kong, and were, 
therefore, to all intents and purposes British subjects. But the patient new-comers 
# frora the Flowery Land wtsro not so easily done*’ If they did not choose, or 
had not sufficient money, B to pay tfie heavy *tax, they disembarked at Sydney, and 
painfully made their way from the Braidwood and Kiaudra gold-fields, high among the 
snowy Alps, tfown to tho Murray, and thence into Victoria, or else thoy wont round to 
South Australia, and by toilsome marches erossod the dreary deport that lay between 
them and the land of promise. 

Loud protestations arose from the white men. These strangers settled among them 
were not of them, they were mere birds of passage; they brought nothing into the 
country, while they lived on the merest pittance, sn\ mg all they could to return to 
thoir own land: not even, could they help* it, were their very bones allowed to rest ih 
an itien soil. 

It is true these immigrants were drawn from the very lowest ranks of society— 
for tho most p*art from the river-folk oi Canton. They were not very cleanly, "nor, 
porhups, very honest* if temptation were put in their way. They were addicted to 
opium-smoking, and they brought with them leprosy and other diseases common to 
Eastern nations. Still, the white men were hardly so immaculate themselves that they 
might venture to sit in judgment. The Chinaman laid no friends. Wherever he was 
met he was beaten and ill-treated, and at one period riots against the Chinese wore 
common all over the colony. On the slightest pretext, or on no pretext at all, tho 
Chinese camp would he rushed,* and the unfortunate occupants driven from their tents 
and huts. On one occasion the diggers, among whom was a largo sprinkling of the 
Yankee element, at a rush on the Buokland River, celebrated the glorious Fourth by 
an unprovoked attack on the unoffending Chinese camp. There were about H00 China¬ 
men and not a quarter as many white men; but the Celestials made little or no 
attempt to defend their household god*, and fled out into the bush, pursued for some 
distance by the valorous diggers. Word of the state of affairs' at the Bucklaud was 
soon brought to tho nearest Cold Commissioner, about ninety miles away. lie at once 
came down with twenty troopers at his back. Ho was too late, howoyer, for many of 
the Celestials. As tho little band of troopers rode through the bush on that, bitter 
"tTuly night, they came across unfortunate Chinamen lying alone, dead and dying, 
wantonly murdered by the drunken rioters. Borne were hidden away in # tlie scrub, 
shivering with cold and fright, too terrified Almost to move, •wliilo others, in little 
parties, crouching round a handful of fire, endeavoured to shelter themselves* ffom~the 
keen winter’* wind. • Bhorfj and sharp was the Commissioner’s justice. He and hfe 
troopers promptly reinstated tho Chinamen, and if <it was whispered that, in the re¬ 
distribution of claims, the lion’s share, or, moje properly speaking, the best holes, fell 
to the foreigners, few will bo found to blame the Compiissionor now, .and nono dared 
do so them / • 
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The Buckland men, however, in those days found many who sympathised with 
them and would gladly have followed their example. But jn spito of all opposition, 
the Chinamen, patient, long-suffering, and industrious, made thoir way. They? camps 

were little towns, qften containy 
ing 4,000 or 5,000 inhabitant 
They had their own theatres^ 
they* own shops, their joss-houses, 
or temples, and then, as now, 
’they wore governed by their 
own laws among themselves, 
though outwardly they wore 
amenable to the laws of the 
land in which they sojourned. 
Their secret societies or guilds 
wore then, as they arc at the 
present time, powerfij.hand ^ido« 
spread. A Chinese * interpreter 
soon became a* necessary addi¬ 
tion to thi Government staff on 
every diggers’ camp, and the 
Chinese were a rc< ognised evil 
thioughout the hind 

Those wcie the days oi 
sudden and unexpected for¬ 
tunes, and consequently of hi\ish 
expenditure and leekless extra¬ 
vagance The lucky digger, who, 
in England, had hoped for no¬ 
thing better than 15s or £1 a 
Avock, onee such easily won 
wealth was liis, sptyit it right 
royally. “ Lightly come, lightly 
go,” runs the proverb, and it 
was more than exemplified 
during the first few years of* 
the gold rushes. 1 )id any actress 
take the popular fancy, she was 
nightly showered with nuggets 
( instead of bouquets and the very' sweepings of the theatre .wero worth a .small fortune 
to the caretaker. Did the digger fancy a game at skittles, he, set up bottles of 
champagno as ninepins,' when champagne was £1 a bottle, and bowled against them till 
every one was smashed. Was Jhe hungry, then it struck his fancy that he would have 
a sandwich, in which a £1 or even a £5 note ^>ok the place of the more ordinary 
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and much more digestible and nutrition^beef or ham; and it is related that when the 
diggers first elected a moTjJber for the Ovens, so overjoyed were they that they actually 
l shod hi* horse with gold, and, forming a procession, escorted him from the Woolshed to 
\jBeechworth in noisy triumph. • * • 

In the early days a claim was twelve feet by ^twelve for each man, and this 
fipace, accordingly, the digger on his arrival on the gold-field proccodcd to peg out. Of 
course, there were other ways by which a man might become possessed of a claim; he 
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might buy one already in working order, or ho might take one abandoned by someone 
else, but the most usual way was to peg out a new claim «for himself Then he and 
Ins mate—as a rule the early diggers worked injmirs—if.they wore not; “shepherds,” a 
slang term for men who waited to discover the lay of the gutter—began jinking their 
shaft. If they came on the wash-dirt within a lew feet of the Mfrfnce, well and gojy^; 
this simplified matters exceedingly. The wash-dirt was taken out and put in a tub, water 
was poured on* it, and*the stift clay puddled witl^ a spade until it was thoroughly well 
mixed with the water, when all the more liquid portions were poured away More 
water was poured on, and the process repeatod^not once, but again and again, till at 
the bottom of the tub remained only tho heaviof sand and gravel contuming the gold, 
wljich was, in fact, the heaviest of all /The residue was* then put into a dish remarkably 
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like the domestic milk-pan, water was poured bn it, and a few twists and turns sufficed 
to separate tho gold from tho dirt, and to show the anxious digger whether ho h|»d 
in his pan a small fortune, or not oven “ the colour,” that is, not the minutest particles, / 
of gold. This last ojtoration, eallod panniug off or put, required some t niceness any 
dexterity in turning the wrist, as an awkward twist might succeed in upsetting the 
pan. Tho first day or so on a rush,"'tubs and pans, or even pans alone, would be the 
only means used for washing tho gold, as it was utterly impossible that a digger should 
burden himself with much impedimenta on his way to the diggings, but as soon as the 
“ field ” became an established fact “ cradles ” made their appearance on the scene, and 
rows of them might* be seen lining the banks of the creek. The .cradle was used 
midway betweon the tub and tho pan, and was a wooden box shaped like a crajllo Bet on 
rockers, and having an upright handle fixed at one end with which it was rocked, while 
inside wore shelves and .obstructions to catch the gold, the water and mud ^making 
thoir way out through an opening at tho bottom. It will be seen that a cradle was by 
t 'no means a perfect machine, as tho shelves, unless very carefully looked after and 
frequently cleaned, were apt to become covered with a smooth coating qfr san<fc ai*l 
mud, and much of the gold was then earned away with the mud and water.. It has now • 
been almost entirely given up, and for tho thousmds that once were rocked 'along the 
banks of the creeks on evorj gold-field, hardly one Is to he scon. Sluices, or “ long*toms,” « 
as they are called, or else the puddling machine, have entirely taken their place. Tho 
long tom, which bears a family resemblance to a cradle, is a long narrow box, with an •*’ 
iron bottom, and a grating, or “hopper,” as it is called, at one end. The stuff' is put in 
tho long tom and washed down it by a strong stream of water, the force of which 
soparatos the gold from the dirt, whilo any lighter particles that aro carried off' with the 
escaping mud and water are caught by q “ ripple,” that is, a small wooden bar iixed across 
the end of tho box, and should any escape that, it is caught on the “ blanket,” usually a 
piece of green baize fixed on an inclined plane outsido the long tom. The long tom 
cannot, however, invariably be used in alluvial mining, for in some soils tlio water, instead 
of separating the gold and dirt, cakes it all together in one hard ball, which succeeding 
washing only serves to make moro compact, and then it becomes necessary to substitute 
the puddling machine for tho long tom. # 

The puddling machine is a circular contrivance, the bottom and sides consisting 
either of iron pr of hard wood, while fixed in tho centre of the circle is a horizontal 
beam, to which arc attached two harrows. This beam is moved usually by horse-power, 
but nert, infrequently, in these later days, by steam, and dragging round with it tlffi 
harrows, it thoroughly mixes the clay and water. The water is brought in at one side, 
qpd the mini, or “ hi ml go,’« as it is .called, is carried oft' by a gutter or pipe at the other. 
The gold remaining at tli*e bottom of the machine is finally cleared by panning oft. 

, In tho presont day, when gold getting has boon brought t*> the highest state of 
perfection, it is a matter >f eourtso that not a particle of the preejous metal is allowed 
to be wasted, but in tfio old days it \^is not so, and both through ignorance and from 
carelessness much was cast away that, is now counted valuable. Many men, both Chinese 
and Europeans, make eomfortabfci livings picking over abandoned claims, or washing 
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onco more the sludgo from old puddling \nachines and tho refuse from quartz batteries, 
usually called “ tailings.” These men are always known as “ fossickd'rs,” and are said to 
bfe “ fossicking.” 

^ As ^vo have said, when the ancient river-bed was within *a few feet of the surface, 
gold-digging was neither toilsome nor expensive, but when sinking to 30, GO, 200, or 
300 feet became* necessary, matters assumed a different aspect Tho dirt had to be got 
out of the drives somelio*v, and nations devices were used for the purpose. Tho 
commonest wag the ordinary windlass and bucket, or if tho shaft were a large one there 
might be two buckets, ono at each end of the rope, one being drawn up as the other 
was let down. The “whip,” too, was a good deal used in tho oaVly digging days, and 
was made by fixing a stake about twenty foot long firmly in tho ground, so that it 
started at an angle of about forty-five degrees, the end projecting over the mouth 
of tho phaft. In this end was fixed a grooved wheel, round,which ran a rope with a 
bucket attached to it, this bucket being raised and lowered by a horse travelling 
backwards and forwards. Hand whips were also used, b\it it is obvious that, whips are* 
a? tlio best! .both clumsy and awkward contrivances. 

Far more useful, and, at the same time, more complicated, is the “ whim,” also worked 
by a horse. 'Plus is a structure of$&trong timber, keeping in position a horizontally- 
workin^r drum, round Vhich tlie ropes attached to the bucket are wound. Underneath 
the drum is a long beam with shafts, to which tho horse is harnessed. In these days 
of big companies, of quartz reefs and deep-sinking, huge poppet-beads are erected over 
the mouth of the shaft, and the heavy cages are raised and lowered by steam, much 
in the same manner as in the coal mines in England. In some few mines ladders are 
used for tho purposes of ascent and descent, a practice brought into vogue by tho 
Cornish miners, but never in very high favour with Australians. 

In the early gold-field days, as has before been said, only alluvial mining was pursued, 
and probably the richest alluvial claims in any part of Australia, or, for that matter, in 
any part of the world, were to be found on Ballarat. Along the Buninyong Hoad, 
especially, were some of such extraordinary richness that they were known as the 
“Jewellers’ Shops.” The history of ono (If these, called the Blacksmith’s Claim, because its 
first owner belonged to that craft, roads like a page of romance. The blacksmith, with 
a party of eight,,, all novices, sank the shaft in so irregular and unworkman-like a manner 
that it was absolutely at the risk of liis life that a man made the /leseent to the 
bottom. Without opening out a regular drive, they washed all tho stuff within reach, 
and, after realising £12,N00, offered it for sale ; but so wgt and rotten was tho ground, 
so badly sunk tho shaft, that at first no purchaser could bo found. At Jast a party 
of ten plucked up courage, and bought, ill right .and title to ‘the claim and tools 
for £77. They entered into possession at noon one Saturday, and long before the* sun set 
had in their possession £2,000 worth of gold. , By working day and night in spells , 
till the following Monday, they raised this to £10,00(7. Then, after the usual reckless 
mannor of lucky diggers, they lot this mine oj[ wealth, and went on tho spree for a 
week. Their tenants made good use’of the time* nj: their •disposal: they-opened up two 
. drives, and, before the woek was outwore the happj/* possessors of £14,400—all taken 
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out of the claim. Tho other party thou returned, and after a wcok’s work, during which 
they realised £9,000, they sold out to a storekeeper for £ipo, who pift in a gang*to 
work in shares, and these, labouring in desultory fashion for a fortnight, took out £5,000. 
At the end of that tirhc ono of the party, an old hand from Van Diemen’s Land, undoiV 
mined tho props, and next morning, on returning to work, the men found the whole of 
the workings had fallen in. The rest of the party appear to havo taken this misfortune 
very calmly, and to have completely abandoned tho claim* for no mention is made of 
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their further proceedings; but it is related how tho author of the mischief coolly marked 
out a eluim twepty-four feet square on, top of tho ruin, and, working with a hired party, 
sunk a slmft straight as a die for the gutter. The first tubful of wash-dirt they raised tumod 
opt.4ftlbs’weight of*gold*and tho»next two averaged 10lbs. each; and, as Ballarat gold 
was, and "is, superior to any other at all times, fetching at least £4 an ounce, those three 
bucketfuls of earth were worth £2,88Q to their fortunate possessor. Altogether, out of 
that small area, hardly larger than a good-sired room, was taken »in a few weeks gold 
worth nearly £60,000—"an amount,” /jays Kelly, “unequalled in the annals of gold- 
digging, and w^ieh may never*again bo* paralleled.”* There wore other chums among the 
"shops”—all, it was said, equally*rich; but luck^ diggers seldom kept account of thoir 
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gains, and even if they had, it would be monotonous to rocount them one by ona This 
much is certain; that after, these claims were considered workod out; a party got a lease 

l of the fiye acies on which they stood, _ 

\ond realised a large fortune by wa^i- 
ihg up what the hrst diggers had left ' 
behind them. Even this time 
fossickers, both European an$ China- / 
men, may be been picking, over the old / v 

“ J owollers’ Shops,” and in bpite of b) e- 
laws, the sweepings of the iluninyong 
Koad are regularly washed for gold 
As the alluvial gold was found in 
the ancient river-beds, it was the aim 
and object of every man to discover, 
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if possible, the lie 'of the gutter before 
sinking a shaft, as it was little use sinking 
if there wore no probability of’ striking 
the wash-dirt. This then gavo rise to 
« the curious practice called "shepherding” 

It was impossible to fix by law how much wjrk a man should do in order not to 
forfeit his claim, therefore the shepherd would take out a few spadefuls, and then 
( / / contentedly sit and watch to soe iff h>s neighbour ’succeeded in finding the gutter. 
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Of course, as soon as the latter had struck wash-dirt, the gentle shepherd at onco 
began sinking, while should the first man find no bottom, th$ shepherd had been spaced 
a great deal of unnecessary labour. It not unfroqucntly happened, however, ,that tho I 
shepherd lost by his waiting, for, having reached the gutter, ho would find thaf 
his neighbour had driven underground and takon away tlio valuable wash-dirt—^ 
thing easily enough done, for permission to go down a shaft was seldom accorded in 
the early days, and a refusal would have exiito/1 no surprise. Of course, gold-fields’ 
law in such a ease would punish the dishonest digger, if it could catch him, but he 
had in all probability cleared out by that time. In later days shepherding was done 
away with by the law known as the frontage system, which enacted that when a 
gutter was discovered tlio miner should take up a frontage of undetermined width on 
the course of tho lead, so that if a shaft were sunk and the gutter not found, his 
labour was not lost, for lie still had a right to work to the right or to the left, as the 
course of the gutter might lie. 

It is fn alluvial mining only that nuggets aie found, although pieces so rich in 
gold that they are called by this term are frequently broken off the parent* roak. 
The “ Welcome Nugget ” was discovered by a party of twenty-four at Bakery Hill 
Ballarat, at a depth of 180 feet, on tlio 15th June, 1858, and weighed o\cr 180 lbs. 
or in avoirdupois weight, ,1 ewt.' 1 qr. 12 lbs., of which about 10 lbs consisted of 
quartz and clay. It was sold b} r its fortunate owners for £10,500, which proved a 
little above its value, for, on being resold in Melbourne, it only brought £9,.‘125, at ** 
£4 4s. lid. an ounce. Tho “ Blancho Barkly” was found by a party of four, quite by 
itself, at Kingower, Victoria, at a depth of thirteen feet, and within five or six feet of 
holes that had been dug three years before. It was twenty-eight inches in length, and 
ten inches in its widest part, weighed 145 lbs. 3 oz. 13 dwt., and was worth £0,905 12s. 9d. 
Its peculiar brightness and beauty (only 2 lbs. out of the 145 being quart/) made it 
exceedingly valuable, for it was taken to England, and its fortunate owners were at one 
time drawing £50 a week by showing it at the Crystal Palace. ■ 

Four seems to have been a fortunate number. That was the number of the party 
of men who found at Canadian Cully, Ballarat, either in 1852 or 1853, the nugget 
which takes the third place on the list. It weighed 134 lbs. 11 oz., ai\d w'as worth 
£5,532 7s. 4d., but, nnliko tho “ Blanche Barkly,” was not attractive-looking, both 
gold and quartz bqjng dark-coloured, and we presume the gold was not so pure, or 
else the precious metal jvas cheaper at Ballarat in thoso days, for its value is 
calculated at £3 37s. 9d. per ounce. 

An aboriginal boy found a prize be little expected, and perhaps hardly valuod, 
when, in Jiily, 1851 ,<■ among a heap of quartz on the surface of the ground, about fifty 
miles frcim Batlmrst, New South Wales, he uncarthod a nugget weighing 106 lbs. troy 
weight It was in three separate* pieces, but has always bqcn considered .as one nugget 
It could, howrever, hardly have been so beautiful as later specimens, for it contained 
a large proportion of c|uartz. 

But tho nugget before which all 1 others pale ‘was tho " Welcome Stranger," found 
at Dunolly, Victoria, by two men on the 5th ^February, 1809. It was close to the ^ 
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surface, being barely covered with earth, and was within two feet of the bed rock. Its 
weight was never correctly ascertained, as before bringing it to the bank its finders 
appear ^o have endeavoured t,o melt it down, in order to get rid of the quartz with 
which it was partially mixed. The mixture, however, was vefy slight, and it looked at 
'the first glance like one solid mass of gold. When first it was weighed it was found 

to turn the seaje at 2,280 oA, of which 2,248 c/z. were’ pure gold, its valuo in coin of 

*the realm being £9,534. B 

These, then, are sdrne of the larger nuggets which have been discovered in 
Australia, but*’ since anything »in the shape of a lump of gold, 
whether it weigh 2,000 oz. or only a few dwts., is known as >a 
nugget, the number found is by this time innumerable. 

Mr! Brough Smith in his book upon gold-mining has given 

a list of no less than 150 that have 
attained some celebrity. Of theso twenty- 
eight were found in other parts of the 
world, between the years 1502 and 1809, 

- while tho Australian record only covers a 
period of eighteen years. 

IU may be interesting to note that 
the largest non-Australian nugget he gives 
us an account of was found at Miask, 

Ural Mountains, Russia, and weighed 96 lbs. 

10 oz. 2 dwt. It has never been melted 
down, but is preserved in the Museum of 
Mining Engineers, St, Petersburg. Its ex¬ 
act value cannot, of course, be ascertained, 
but is supposed to bo £4,508 19s. 3d. 

Quartz mining entirely differs from 
alluvial, is more expensive, and requires 
greater labour, more complicated machinery, 
and consequently greater returns to make 
it pay. The first attempts at quartz crush¬ 
ing wore rude in the extreme, and a humble 

machine, called a “dolly,” was used. A large tree-stump was cljosen, and the centre slightly 
hollowed; in the hollow was placed the quartz, and a heavy stake shod with iron was 
fastened to a sapling and used for crushing the quartz, the crushed quartz being afterwards 
cleasTcd by panning off. This, as may be seon, Has an exceedingly laborious and un¬ 
satisfactory way of getting out the gold, and before long quartz-crushing battel’tes were 
introduced. \ battery consists of a number of cast-iron stampers worked by stoam 
power, and crushing the quartz to a powder in a long’ iron box known as the stamper- 
box, Each stamper now weighs 8 cwt., thought in tho early days they wero content 
with much lighter pnes, and many batteries were to be found with stampers weighing 
j&effmore than 3 cwt. Any number ofrstampers can he used, from five upwards; as a 
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general rule, however, twenty are found amply isufficient to crush the quartz raised from 
ono claim At the* Black Hill Company, Ballarat, they have the largest battery in tho 
colonies, which consists of forty stampeis The quartz is placed in hoppors, and camqjl / 
down to the stampor-box* by shoots, and there crushed to a powder so fine that it is,* 
washed by the constantly-running water tldough a grating or sieve containing 1 Qd 



* V 

holes to^the squaie R inch Every hve heads will crush five tons in eight hours, and to 
do that prpporly they require eight gallons of water per minute Every eight hours a 
thimbldfil of quicksilver ‘is put m the stamper-box, and this amalgamates all the gold, 
save a little so fine that it escapes through the grating along wi&h tho ^rushed quartz 
It is not, however, wasted, for tho quartz is washed over copper plates carefully prepared 
with quicksilver, which catches all thp gold that has escaped from tho battery The 
gold is afterwards cleared from tho quicksilver by retorting The battery works 
day and night, from ono o’clock on Monday rhoramg till twelve on Saturday n^igin 
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and the noise, as might be expected, is'deafening So aceustomod to it, however, do 
the dwellers ardund become that the unexpected stoppage of a battery will waken a 
whple township from its peaceful slumbers. 

Goljl can, of course, be extracted from the quartz by the vdry rudest contrivances 
if only time is of no consequence and the stone is rich enough. Two small bojs at 
Jlendigo once, so the story goes, came to the dwner of a battery with abdht 20 lbs.’ 
weight of quartz on their Jbacks anil ajtcd Joave to use the pestle and mortar ho 
kept for testing sample* Loave being readily given, they set to work, and, by dint 
of patient labour crushing the Whole of their load, they were rewarded, to the iiSfcnse 
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astonishment of the bystandeis, by very nearly 13 IK weight ot pure gojji The locality 
whore they found this troasure-trovo thoso fortunato urchins, with a shrewdness not 
uncommon to young Australia, kept a profound secret, and ten days after came again 
with a barrow-load, which must certainly have yielded them over, £1,200 Th e eldest 
of these young "millionaires of the future” couffl qot, says the narrator of the story, 
have been over twelve years of age '* 

Gold-mining at the prosrnt timo is a very different thing from what it was thirty 
yoars ago. All the large mines are owned by great eofnpanies, and mining is recognised 
a» an mpoirtant industry The great “ rushes” of former years are either utterly deserted, 
lonelier, perhaps, than ever before, ’for tho slight tokens that man has left of his 
presence, op else they have become thriving towns, differing after all but little from 
• 13 
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English towns of the same size. Mounds of earth, indeed, red, white, and yellow, are 
seen everywhere, and towering above them are the poppet-hqads of tho* claims in woyk, 
while the clay-daubed minor with his tin billy is as common a sight as a qollier in 
Northumberland. r 

Globe trotters and strangers from all parts of the world come to the groat gold*- 
contres and desire above all things to inspoet tho mines, but, after all, thero is not much 
to see. In some mines the visitor, in order tq sav$5 his garments, puts upon him others 
that are kept for tho purpose. In many, however, this kih(l attention is forgotton, 
and not long ago a visitor, described as an “awful swell,” had to roll down a 
“jump-up” in the only ordinary suit of clothes ho has with him. History records 
that he finished his visit in his dress suit The stranger is placed on tho cage, an 
old minor is put in charge of him, and he descends 100, 200, 1,000, or oven 2,000 
foot, as a rulo in pitch darkness, for the candles, after guttering a great deal, go out 
in consequence of the draught. Arrived at the bottom, ho has his candle relighted, 
'and finds hirnsolf standing at the bottom of a shaft, with drives branching out to all 
points of tho eompass, along one of which he is taken. It is always dirty, general *y 
muddy, and ho is lucky indeed if it bo not in some places ankle-deep ih water. Ho 
goes down “jump-ups” and up “winzes.” He sees men at work in’sill kinds of un¬ 
comfortable attitudes, their .candles stuck by mud against tho wails. Ho squeezes close 
up against tho wall as a truck laden with quartz or “mullock” comes rushing past; 
and ho is shown, of course, some of the richest stone in the colony, which, to his in- *”• 
experienced eye, presents not a trace of the precious metal, while lie is constantly 
stopping, to the no small amusement of his guide, to inspect more closely tho mica 
or mundik which glittors in the candlo-light,. At the end of tho drive ho will como 
upon tho “stupe,” which is a boring following the -descent of one of the veins of 
quartz, with small shafts at intervals, through which the quartz is lowered to tho level 
below. Tho air, even though tho mine bo woll ventilated, is hot and close, and the 
miners look pale and ghastly in the artificial light.. Still, ho is told that tho miner’s 
is not an unhealthy life, and is well paid, for the mere pitmen earn £3 a week for 
eight hours' labour per (lay, while men in responsible positions, engine-drivers and 
others, got more. Tho stranger breathes more freely when ho regains tho light of 
day, politely tolls everyone ho has been charmed, delighted, and deeply interested, and 
gore* away fooling firmly convinced that the interior of a gold-mine is not a placo a 
man noed see more than once. 

Tkcro is plenty of gold ; in Australia yot, though the old days when evoiy man 
sought fqrJnm.4olf have almost passed away. Diamond drills have of late years come 
‘ into uso, and fresh leads are by their hgency being discovered every day. We have said 
nothing of the gold-fiel(H in Queensland, Tasmania, and New Zealand, though they are 
. by no means to be despised. Still, gold-mining goes through much tho same phases all 
tho world over, and mining in Victoria remarkably resembles mining in any other colony. 

Some of the gold-fields of New South Wales deserve special mention, because at 
Mount Brown,* north of the ‘Darling, at which pl&ce there was a great rush in 1880, 
quite a new process—new, at least, to Australasians—of separating the gold from, the 
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suirounding alluvial, prevailed—one, however, not much in vogue, nor ever likely to be 
wherever water is fairly plentiful. At Libbaborougk—one of the fields at Mount Brown 
—however, and in all that district, water is conspicuous, as a fule, by its absence. Men 
had littlp onough for their own use—non$ whatever for washing gold. It is necossary, 
then, under these ciroumstappcs? to break up the wasl^-dirt as fine as possible, and on 
gome day when .the wind is liigh to pour it rapidly backwards and forwards from one 
tin dish to another. By degrees, the •greyer part of the dirt blows away in tho form 
of dust—rod djist it was* at Mount Brown—and is thus got rid of Tho heavier portions 
which contain tho gold ore then again crushed, and the same process gone through 
again and again, Jill at last so little remains that the digger is able .to clear his pan by 
blowing the dust away, and what gold there is can Ito clearly seen in the bottom of 
the dish. 

At ^fount Broun, on a windy day—and such days arc tluj rule, not the exception, 
since the. country for miles towards the north, including Sturt’s Desert, is one vast arid 
plain, over which the scorching hot winds blow for weeks .together in the summer season . 
—%i<ft five pr six hundred men at work “dry-blowing” dill, the whole plain for miles 
was enveloped in one vast cloud of dust. Worse still, even after the gold was secured 
few men could indulge in the expensive luxury of a # butli, but remained, perforce, uith 
all the Signs of their tflil thick upon them. Mount Brown in J8S0 was hardly a desirable, 
or even an ordinarily-pleasant place in which to reside. In the latitude of, and barely forty 
''miles distant from, Sturt’s Depot (lien, the heat in summer is ahvu)s very great, and with 
water at three shillings a bucket, at: it was in those da) s, it must have been something 
appalling. Flour, too, rose till it reached two shillings and sixpence a pound; and 

when an ordinary loaf cost ten shillings, it will easily be seen that only extraordinarily 

rich yields could make tho held pay. Soon, however, the rush there melted away, and 
tho place assumed the ordinary aspect of a small and unimportant mining township. 

In Kimberley alone, in the north of Western Australia, tho old order still prevails. 

There, where the gold-fields are nearly three hundred miles in the interior, men crowded 
from all parts of Australasia, bringing with them, since it is a bare and,desolate land, 
all tho necessaries of life, even as thef did thirty years ago in Victoria. On tho 
road, or, rather, rough trnek, were seen all manner of conveyances, from the rich man’s 
bullock-dray to the modest hand-cart or still more humble wheelbarrow. Bui, in'spite 
of the promise of great things, there are signs that the glory of Kimbcrkiy has already 
departed. The drawbacks are numerous, and the field must iie rich, indeed, that could 
stand against them, for the water is scarce, the blacks arts troublesome, the cliintitc is 
tropical and unsuitod to the white man, and, above all, the gold first «f» mud in like gullies 
and flats is already worked out, and there aro not .appliances fof further search, Jibr 
Kimberley itself is beyond the very outskirts of civilisation, and it soon promises to 
become that abomination o£ desolation, a desejtcd gold-field, Teetulpa, in South 
Australia, it may ho. added, is the newest of the gold-fields, having only come into 
being in November, 1886. ' 
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NEW GUINEA PORT MORESBY TO KEREPTJNA. 

An Inland with a Future—Missionary s and Tiaders—Port Moresby—Ebvai a -Native Occupations—The Sources 
of Fevoi—Fumral Customs—An Fneveouted Sentence—'The Ascent of Mount Pullen—The Laloki and 
Goldie Rivers—The Guilelessness ot the Natues— Their Treatment ol Women—Courtship and Marriage— 
Betel Chewing—Native Hunting—hapa-Kapa—Hula—The Bau-bau—A Clever Trickster-Kerepnna— 
Nature and Civilisation—Work Days and Rest Days—Festivities—Spirit-seers—Canoe Makers—Fond 
Tarewells- Rejoicings 

I N New Guinea, a mighty island, generously productive, tasking under the rays, of 
a fiory sun, yet fanned by the balmy monsoon, with all the conditions of health 
and happiness within its range, w r aits with- its many attendant isles, as the best 
portions of Upper Queensland also wait, upon the coming ot civilisation. A mighty 
island it truly is, and it is surrounded by others ever varying, aud bowildoring in 
their loveliness, while licyond these are yet others, protected in most parts by 
gigantic barrier walls of <?oral-reof from the boisterous ocean, which pcrpotualjy lashes 
and .roars outside—banier ,walls with splendid gateways every tow miles opening 
from thc^tnrlftilent ocean—lor tho 'Papuan Gulf and Coral Sea are ever more or 
loss tumultuous—to the mirror-likfi lagoons inside, where ships of all sizes may 
venture, and ride out ‘rhe wildest storm in safe and quiet anchorage. Then there 
are wido bays and peaceful lial'bours, with smooth, shell-strewn ^shores t of golden sand, 
fringed with fruit-weighted baiiana, palm, and mammy-applo trees; and beyond theso, 
indented mountains, reaching far above the rain-clouds which they gather about their 
steep sidos. * • , « 

Without ^ wishing to understate any of the real difficulties which must attend 
either a visit to, or a stay' in this country, it'must be .said that, in confpgrison with * 
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what it has been, New Guinea is safe*and open to the foot of the European, and 
that this comparative safety is due to the heroic and unselfish labours of the mis 
siojmriea and the no less heroic, if more interested, exertions of the dauntless traders 
who have from time to time settled upon these coasts. 

* The first point of attraction to which all travellers tend is the English hoad- 
,quartors—Port ^Moresby. Yet this is by no means the most interesting 'portion of 

British Now Guinea, although interesting, enough to the now arrival, who sees for the 
first time the naked, copper-tinted 
savages paddling about the ships 
in their catamarans and canoes 
A feeling, as ot cold wator run¬ 
ning down tho back is opt to 
take possession of ono when the 
first half-dozen stalwart, mop- 
hoadod young natives leap aboard, 
f« 4iey are treacherous and re¬ 
morseless in* avenging wrongs, 
real or fanciedbut this sensa¬ 
tion quickly passes sftvay as we 
look upon their mild, intelligent 
faces and shapely limbs while 
they come up and st.uid gazing 
about them wonderingly 

A long line of native bouses, 
built upon piles, stretches in front 
of us, partly in the water, and 
with the entrances facing the 
shore; at the otlior side, aud 
above them, wave the feathery 
fronds of palm-trees, and dotting 
the hillside are tho lew woodeu 
houses belouging to tho white 
residents. At present these houses po1tT 

can be easily counted. Hero is • 
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the Bungalow, or Government JResidencc, a small cottage with a veranda in .front, 
raised on piles, with a fence round it; and here is the hut buik fdt thg^jsurveying 
party who are planning out tho site of the n3w gity. Grtnivilfc it is to. bo called, 
although why so, with such a lovely native name as “EleVara” to hand, *iB more 
than I can imagine.* The JWossrs Hunter, twiy brofhors, who might woll take tho 

part of the two Dromios, from the exact resemblanco each bears to tho other, act 

as interpreters and‘mediators between tho Government and the natives. The white 
portion of Port Moresby consists of* their housed qf Mr. ‘Goldie’s store ‘and residence, 

and of the mission aifd native school-houses, these last occupying the hill above the 
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little sea village oi Elevara. To these, perhaps, should bo added the new gaol, which 
is being built on t ho new city site on the other side of th^, bay. * . 

The village of Elevara lies directly under the hill upon which the mission-hojise 
is built, and is separated by an open space of about 400 yards frojn the other 
village of Hanuabada. The natives of these villages Appear to live in amity with one 
another, allhough they belong to distiribt races, called the Motu and Koitapu tribes. t 

The principal occupation of the natives at Moresby is fc tho making of earthenware 
vessels and pots for cooking purposes. This manufacture of„“kodu,” as it is called, 
is chiefly in the hands of the women. The men tisll, and go out to friendly tribes 
and villages along the coast as well as inland with the eroekeryware, exchanging it 
for commodities wliich they themselves require. The women aro also the gardeners; 
and although they merely scratch the surface of the ground, and insert the^sodds or 
shoots which thoy wish to grow, the generous nature of the soil is such that the 
result is all that could bo desired. Outside the villages, and behind the mangrove 
‘and croton ^bush, gardens and orchards arc* found in a state of picturesque Confusion, 
the ground strewn with a litter of dead banana and palm-leaves, whilst t out o#> this 
ehaos of decayod vegetable matter rise flourishing groves of palm and other fruit 
trees. Here tho women—that is, the old women and matrons—labour during the 
day, trimming, planting, aqd gathering, while the maids and bojs bask in the*sun, or * 
work about the houses, preparing tho cocoanuts, yams, and taros for tho home-coming 
of their fathers and mothers. Each garden is protected by fences of twig palisades •" 
from five to sevou feet in height 

The neglected and docaying Mr! a of orchards, mingling with the dead vegetable 
accumulation of agos, is partly the cause of tho malaria and fever that sap tho 
energy of natives and Europeans alike. The breeze which night and morning comes 
without fail from tho valleys and inland mountains, boars upon what ought to be 
health-giving wings these blood-poisoning exhalations. Another, and, I think, the 
most dangerous, soureo of tho fever is to be found in the filthy habits of the natives, 
and their very abominable burial customs and suporstitions. Thoy arc an intelligent, 
hardworking race, open to conviction and quick at imitation, but as yet they have 
not boen taught the necessity of altering these old customs, and so ono or two deaths 
in a village are quite sufficient as a start to spread a general plague. * The natives 
observe the rites of burial and pay respect to the dead to such purpose that one 
dead ancestor is almost engugli to slay not only all his or her descendants, but all their 
friends, and, indeed, all their, ejiemies to boot, for miles around. While the remains 
last, the departed thqmselves cannot possibly be overlooked or forgotten. Every breath of 
* that fatal land-breeze wafts thorn potently, not only before the remembrance, but right 
down fchb throat. To enter a village oven months after the death of a villager is an 
experience which can be neithefr imagined nor described^; and to meet a full-fledged 
monrnor is about the most awful trial the olfactory senses can, possibly experienoa 
Amongst the New Gilinea natives in Aheir present stage of social development one 
might deem jt« a blessing to bo deprived altogothef of the sense of smell. 

There had lately been an increase of the'death-rate at Kerepuna and Moresby, 
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and in consequence, Elevara and Hanu&bada wore filled with sable-coatod mourners, 
and tbo air wfl& laden wi^h fever germs. To call New Guinea, essentially unhealthy, 
whpn the causes are so vividly apparent, is to write an unwarranted libel on the 
country.^ It,is, in fact, too mountainous to be in itself insanitary; while the winds 
tty day swoop through the gullies, laden with ozone from the surrounding ocean, and 
J>y night return to the sea from the mouutain'-crestecl clouda The conditions seem 
to be all on the side of hqjilth, and. ready to the hand of man whenever he likes to 
work out the problem <jf sanitation in the tropics. 

The main, or, rather, only,’street in tho native village at Moresby runs along the 
sands of the bay for about half-a-mile, the native huts being built upon the seaside 
in such fashion that, when tho tide is high, they are nearly surrounded with water. 
Thesd' huts, woll thatched with palm-leaves, and firmly socured by rojiework fastenings, 
have only one outlet at either end. In front of each doorway broad platforms, made 
up raft-fashion, and joined together with cross pieces of timber, are raised on the piles, 
tho whole being, on tho land side, five of six feet from the ground. As the shore* 
slap#; upward between eight and ten feet above the level of the flood, each house is* 
soparato from the others, )ot all are so closely adjoining that it is quite easy for ono 
neighbour to pa4 from liis platform to the one next door, and so on along the whole 
village.* Each house has its own rustic ladder placed* agoinsfc tho platform and doorway. 
They are all substantially built, the piles being very closely placed together, some 
• straight, some twisted and forked, all being rough, undressed limbs and branches of 
gum and cotton trees. The effect of the whole is decidedly picturesque. The small 
canoes float upon the water, or lie grounded between the piles when the tide is out 
These canoes are made from trunks of trees, and arc ten to twenty feet in length, with 
the inside chipped and hollowed - out; and there is no attempt at ornamentation, except 
tho outriggers, which balance them when sailing They never upset, no matter how 
crowded; and go along remarkably fast, whether propelled by the paddles or under 
sail. 


Here and there, as you walk along the village, you will come upon an old man 
chipping away with his stone or iron «adze at a rough trunk, making a new canoe. 
It is a labour of time, but these sons of Nature are gifted with groat patience. I have 
heard it saitl that it takes them twelve months to sharpen their green-stone axes, 
and yet they will part with ono for eight or ten sticks of trading tobacco. 

In front of the houses sit tho old women making thei$ earthenware jars and pots, 
with wood fires near at hand to dry and harden th«m when wrought into, shape. 
Very deft they are at this work; and they generally cut rougfy ornamental borders 
round the edges. The pots are black, and wh%n completed look like ironware. It* 
is a pretty sight to seo the women at work, with tho thin Vapour from tin? dmming 
wood curling up amongst the tree shadows and mingling with die purple fumes of the 
setting sun. . * •' 3 

Insido tho houses it is always twilight, .for thoro' are nd windows, and os you 
look in at the doors—a thing the inmates lo # not Izko strangers to do—-you see, 
as soon as the eye gefe accustomed'to the dim obscurity, that everything is clean 
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and neat. Mothers and children are sitting Ur reclining on the bamboo floors, -with 

spears and shields? &c., ranged along the walls, making delightful •Kembrandtescjue 
pictures. t 

On tlio other side of the street are plantod tfcick groves of palm and banana 
trees. In those groves—or, rathor, by the side of the street, sometimes in tho veiy 
centre of it—you may stun)bio*upon little bamboo-proteeled mounds with planks laid 
across, and palm-leaves covering them.' The^p mounds are # graves, placed opposite the 
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houses which the deceased occupied when alive. It is from those mounds that the 
odours issue that so constantly remind the stranger of tho family bereavement. Long- 
snouted pigs, assisted in their investigations by hundreds of mongrel-looking native 
dogs, snort and, burrow about the graves until they are driven from their pastime by 
the asli-blackened widow, hjisband, son, or daughter, loft behind to mourn. 

When a death occurs in ( .tho family the friends assemble and lament Then they 
dig a hol^eith^r u^dor tho house 0 / in front of it. If near the water, tho grave is 
‘dug^about.two feet «deepf The bottom of it is spread over with palm-leaves, upon 
which the body is placod; more leaves are added, and ovor these twigs and planks 
( arc laid. This is the custom of 'the Motu tribes, and along the coast Inland the sur¬ 
vivors hang dead bodies upon^tfbos, and observe practices which, are too horrible to 
bo related * • • 

From Mr, Andrew Goldie’s journalf of which lfe kindly permitted me to make use, 

I take the following extract regarding the funeral ceremonies:—“About three hundred 

< * * , I 
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natives were assembled. Two men and* two women earned the body, which was that 
©£ a woman, out of the # house to' the grave, which was a few foot in front of the 
house, %nd only eightoon inohos deep There was a mat laid in the grave, upon which 
the corpse was placed. The husband was then dragged out t>f the house in great 
grief, and, throwing himself down upon his dead wife, wept piteously. Her daughters 
and near relatives stood over the grave crying with ^reat violence, and tearing their 
"hair and faces with their Ijands Idle o.ther natives stood quietly lookmg on—that is, 
with the exception of # al>ovit twenty young men, who were ranged in a straight line, 
with drums m their hauds, licating time to a very solcnyi chant which they sang. 
After about an hour of this ceremony, the relatives wcio removed, and the body 
covered qver with matting, two heavy boards of old canoes being* laid on the top, so 
that the pigs might not get at it, and so the dead was for the time left alone The 
noar relatives wont into mourning by blackening tbeir bodies all over with ashes As 
soon as anyono dies in the village a large drum is beaten al regular intervals, some¬ 
thing Tike our village bells at home” Mr Goldie, I may add, is a safe authority 
aj^JAcw Guinea, having lived long and ^ 

travelled extensively in the country in 

which he has vowed to spend the rc- ) \ 

maindor of his life • * 

it may horc be mentioned that at 

Yule Island, to the west of l'ort Moresby, ^_ 

I met a boy going into the woods at ' 

sundown His body wis smeared ovei / 
with ashes, and in his hand was a fire¬ 
brand, which he was blowing to keep alight 
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as he walked along, Ho looked miserable in tSiie extreme, and upon my stopping him 
to ask what was the matter (Father Verjuice, a French priest* acting as* interpreter), he 
informed me that his father had lately died, and, being the eldest son, ho was compelled 
to go and sloop in the* woods alone every night for si$ months. The firebrand was to 
light a fire with when he got there, to keep away tko wild beasts and the ghosta 
He confessed that ho was horribly frigfttoned at the idea of ghosts, and ho looked it. 

At Kerepuna I passed a tomb where tlyeo widows qf a chief were imprisoned. 


An enclosure had boon built ovor the grave about the size of % largo rabbit-hutch. It 
could not have been more,than three feot high and fohr or five feet square, and this 
space was completely covered, except that there were spaces between the planks for 
ventilation. As we* passed the bereaved ones, each stretched out a skinny, blackoned 
arm and hand through the cracks for “koko” (tobacco). The husband had boon dead 
nine months, and during those dreary months these poor widows had not been ]>or- 
mitted to go outside their prison. The relatives fed them by pushing yams through 
the crevices, and thus they were forced to* stay, willing or otherwise, over the ‘decom¬ 
posing remains of their lato lord and master for a period of three years. • 

At Aroma a ghastly widower made great friends with me, and wanted to embrace 
me,* which honour I energetically declined. Feeling lonely, no doilbt, and longing 
for company, ho was good enough to choose me as his friend, but there was too 
strong a savour of the cemetery about him to excite my complete sympathy. 

For utility in the way of liavbotmige, Port Moresby is nearly all that could lie 
desired. The Government authorities have made a wise choice in the site of the 
new township, to windward of the native villages, and protected by the hill behind 
it, with deep water closo up to the beach, and a considerable area of flat ground. 
I went with the Government surveyor over his new site—through native gardens, 
with the road cut in a straight lino,' and fruit trees cast down where they inter¬ 
fered with the line of direction. The natives made a great outcry over the destruction 
of their gardens, and demanded a life or two as compensation. However, they were 
fain at last to bo content with payment in the current coin of the land—■“ koko.” 
The surveyor, Vho with others of his party had been condemned to death, worked 
on, perfectly indifferent to threats and dark glances. It was hard work to clear 
those roads, tho ants constantly tormenting the men, and tho under-bush l>eing 
very dense. The plan has, however, been carried out successfully; and as we passed 
through the clear-cut roadyays, fenced with the dead timber, amid avenues of crotons, 
raangrqves, castor-oil trees, §ago, betel palm, and stunted gum-trees, hearing the 
surveyor explain hys designs, wo felt that although tho gaol was early on the 
•ground, more agreeable consequences <jf civilisation would quickly follow, 

lFr*m Mount Pullen/ the highest point in Moresby, a splendid view of the port 
and harbour, as well as of some* of the country inland, can he obtained. Like all the 
mountains, Mount Pullen is exceedingly steep, and to climb to ip top is to achieve 
quite a feat Getting* a little Motu boy as my guide, I started off one morning 
a little after sunrise. When wo were /past the garden fences, my guide struck out at 
a rate which I could hardly kgep up, and with on ease and utter unconsciousness 
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of fatigue that astonished me. He ifever paused, except when I was breathlessly 
forced to ask him, and t^en ho looked with wonder at the tiled white fellow. 

, Orjr route lay up a pathway made by the natives, thp highway, so far, to the 
interior. Aj, tho point where, the track loft the path, just as I had emerged 
from a thick copso, I eamc suddenly upon a party of mountain natives, armed with 
shields, spears, hows and arrows, decorated with feath*ors, and painted with* designs in 
white, red, anri blaek, lotting altogether very formidable. Having heard much of 
native treachery, and, not knowing whether these were enemies or friends, 1 felt 
somewhat uneasy, and looked at my revolver. However, I txjcame reassured on 
seeing my young friend walk on towards them calmly and address some words to 
them, upon which they drew to one bide and permitted me to'pass. My boy told 
me that those men had come down with birds and plants, orchids and crotons, &c., 
to trade with tho white people in the village on tho coast, and that they always 
travelled ready for lighting, as they never knew the moment when they might be 
attacked. 

•^At length, after many rests, and much panting on my part, wo reached tho top. 
Beside me grew a largo cotton-tree with tortuous limbs and snaky branches, devoid 
of leaves, and twisted and gleaming like dried, bleached bones, but with the scarlet 
blossom festooning tho have limbs here and there, like j>its of red rug tied round 
a dead tree. Behind the cotton-tree lay a dense scrub,'with interlacing bush, and 
tendrils crossing backward und forward, and up and down, like trellis-work. Where 
tho trees wore not, tall grass between six and eight feet, in height was growing— 
silvery, shining grass, which, where tho sunshine fell, looked almost like snow. From 
these bowers, as 1 tried to force my way through them, myriads of amber-coloured 
ants fell upon mo, getting down my neck, and covering mo with vicious bites. 
Through a parting on the thin side of this lovely natural trellis-work 1 looked towards 
the far-away mountains and valleys of the interior. Tier behind tier they rose, 
some beneath me where 1 stood, like sugar-loaves or pyramids, with straight, steep 
sides, mostly grass-covered, although hero and there dense forests of trees were 
spread out; the valleys were so deep that tho purple shadows hitl their details; 
between tho cones wore vistas of plains, with miles of forests yet to l>e cleared away 
when the European takes possession and transforms these vast tracts into rice and 
sugar plantations. Amid tho lofty rugged ranges of which I have spoken flow tho 
Laloki and Goldie Rivers, tho junction of which was discovered by the gentleman 
after whom the latter stream is named. He speaks q£ it as very treacherous, with 
sh ifting bottom, and swarming with alligators* The banks in £omiS parts are very 
precipitous, in others flat and densely wooded, *the jungle being* so dense jfchat to gef 
through means a very free use of tho axe. Supple-jacks 'and tendrils, ant-infested, 
mesh about the trawellor ljjto a close network^ prieNcs and thorns tearing tho skin^ 
and clothes at evqjy stop: these, with palm-trees fnVnany varieties, and clumps of 
fern-trees, over twenty feet in height, make up a truly'tropioaf scene of untrammelled 
nature, with butterflies of every shade and sife t on the wing, carrying patches of the 
glowing sunshine into 4,oop recesses o*f shadow. • 
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The Laloki lies about lour hours’ hard walking past the village of Mourmia, and 
about thirteen or fourteen miles from Port Moresby At the junction of the two rivers 
the scenery is vory pretty and open, the Goldie winding along by the foot* of tjie 
mountain, with trees ilroopmg over the banks About heie a little gqld has been 
found, and it is believed to he m great quantities ia the heart of these volcanift 

ridges * * * 

The Laloki is a fine nver, fed by numerous streams nsmg in the Astrolabe 
ranges It has vory precipitous clitis and banks, and at some points ^it is a hard 
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matter to follow the stream up, rapids occurring heie and there both al>ove and below 
the gieat falls which Mi Goldie and Mr Chalmers agree m considering indescribably 
grand The mountains mn at a sharp angle on both sides, and m some places baie 
cliffs, one to two thousand # foct high, tower above the mighty trees m tho gloomy 
depth ef the goiges below * 

For rqgny rftiles.a full lwidy of clear water leaps down deep shelves and over 
Ttuge^ rocks, between* timi’-wom proe^iicos Then there is a dear space, where it 
surges ‘found a wooded lfland in the centre of the stream, smooth with the volocity 
^of its doadly race Next it tAkos a mighty leap of ajiout a*thousa«d feet clear, 
only broken in its course* by A “huge block of rugged boulder 10 about the middle 
of its fall, and then into the'tree-hidden, boiling eauldron it flings its vast strength 
with a thunderous din, anoft breajpfg ovor cliffs and rocks in foamy masses, far 
.below where the eye or tho ear oan follow, while up in the air, above the qedar tops. 
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the mist-clouds float, sun-pierced, with* the rainbow hovering perpetually within the 
gauze-like fume's. « . 

• From where I stand, on Mount Pullon, I turn to the wide expanse of ocean 
which Jies in its amethyst repose I can look through tlio fathoms of water that 
* • cover the snowy bods of coral, and see 

tile palo*grcen and the intense violet of 
tfie deep passages between Away near the 
honzon-lme are the gleaming fangs that 
evei gnaw at,the hiddui iccfs Nearer, 
jut out the dark blown and grey rook pro- 
inontontb, which spirtid round like a ores¬ 
cent moon tunning the almost land-locked 
bay Two 01 three small eiaft are rocking 
in the deeper w .iters * lice he-de-mer and copra 
boats' come into the poll for provisions Tho 
Go Mr nor Conns is waiting upon his Excellency’ 
the Hon John Douglas, and the tm> mail steam- 
tug, The Vk ton/, ii]ion us, a shoal ot canoes with 
water-tanks oh boaid suuoundmg the latter, 
and eiowds ot natives tilling liei barrels Tlio 
tide is far out and the shallow waters are 
swarming with little black dots wading—natno 
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boys and girls basking m the sun, or 
fishing with their nets and many-pointed 
fishing-spears There lies Elevara, with 
the picturesque, Gibraltar-hhe roik-mound 
behind it which I saw last evening purple 
under the setting sun And there is 
Hanuahada, fringing tho sands, the white 
settlers’ huts and cottages overtopping 
both villages The shining sides of tho 
hills opposite me are white n tho fore¬ 
noon rayB, strongly in contrast with the 
violet shadows of tho distant ranges, and 

altogether it is a bewitching scene of rest and beauty*tBe gardens breaking the monotony 
with their lovely "bewilderment of tangle Before long all this natural confusion, and 
them picturesque if fever-infested.*huts, will tte .done tfway with, and» that glassy and 
tree-cove^pd lair, where'the kangaroo and wallaby* now hide, will covered with 
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square-built streets and trim wooden erections', while white helmets and duck pants 
will replace the dusky skins of the natives , ‘ < 

The danger of the fqvers of which I have spoken lies along the sea-shores, 1 * and in 
the valley swamps; but on the mountain ridges it is impossible to catch malaria, while 
the tribes to be met there, like all mountaineers, are f.-eo from some of tho vices ol 

I » 

tho lowland natives—more honest, althbugh dishonesty is a vice which I, for my part,, 
never encountered, even on tho coast; they*aro 4 also truthful, and generous in their 
intercourse with strangers. Hunters who have gone up in search of gamo have told 
mo that thoy felt no insecurity when amongst these hill tribes; they wore tenderly 
looked after, and all thoir goods guarded jealously during their absence, and restored 
to them intact upon their return. Furthermore, the presence of a white man with 
firearms is regarded as a boon to be appreciated and taken great caro of. Constantly 
in danger as they are of surprises from hostile tribes, they look upon the visitor as a 
protection, since he is dreaded by their foes. Apart, therefore, from the unavoidable 
fisks which attend the ignorance of language and customs, a man who trusts tlio 
natives implicitly, and sets aside fear of treachery, will find that the further inlancrtiO 
travels the greater is his safety. 1 would advise all future visitors to this country to 
boldly strike out for the interior. 

Whatever may l>o said against the burial customs of the natives, enough cannot 
be told in praise of their treatment of their women, or of the high standard of 
morality botweon the sexes. Before marriage woman is treated as a queen; her will 
is paramount, and often she abuses her privileges, and behaves veiy harshly to tho 
humble aspirant to her hand. Young men havo to stand back and wait till she shows 
her preference, and after the happy youth is so far favoured, and has then shown, to 
the satisfaction of the family, that he is rich enough to pay what they demand for 
the bride, ho must go through a month of probation, obeying all the lady’s whims 
and caprices while she is examining his points critically, and studying his character. 
Doubtless, at times Love sits in the scales and favours him during his poriod of 
probation; but .the ladies seem as a rule to go into tho contract with tho sedateness 
and method of a French courtship, except that the woman has the principal “say” 
in the matter, and appears to calculate with a coolness and acumen which scorn 
almost incompatible with partiality or passion. 

Here is an /utilising incident which occurred while I was at Moresby, and which 
illustrates this very methodical system of courtship. A youth, whom we called the 
“ Larrikin," beoauso bo was alyays in mischief, fell in love with one of the lielles of 
Hanuabada ;„and, selecting him from amongst all her other hibiscus-adorned suitors— 
for tho village dandies decorate their dyed and frizzled “ mops ” with ‘hibiscus blossoms 
- die graciously permitted’ herself to be engaged to him, that is, she took him on 
approval According to custotry) “ Laivikin ” became a guest in* the house of the 
maiden, ate with its inmates, vjfsnl out fishing with her, and made himself generally 
usoful and agreeable to the intended father-in-law. In fact, he bedamo both a slave 
and a prisoner ip the house ot his lsd^ love; the father going about with tho lovers 
constantly, never leaving them for- an instant alone together, and devoting his whole 
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time to the task of watching over his* daughter. For throe weeks afL went fairly 
wqjl, Larrikin much subdued and snubbed during that interval. A, splendid fellow he 
was, worthy of the lovo of any maid, and as a specimen of humanity worth 
twenty Of thj) girl he was fawnipg upon, for she was undersized, and as nearly ugly 
as a Now Guinea girl of sixteen could Be; and I daresay he was just congratulating 
himself that his troubles wore nearly over, when the - maiden suddenly discovered a 
wart on his little toe, arnjl ignomipious}y dismissed him from her presence, taking 
straightway the next best favoured rival on the same terms. 

Poor Larrikin, for this slight and only blemish, becaiqo an outcast, without the 
chance of getting a wife in that \illago, for no other girl would havo him after his 
rejection. Jeered and scoffed at by everyone wherever he appeared, he was forced to 
take up with us whites for company; and he 
retaliated by playing pranks all round. He was a 
good-tempered young Adonis, and was only humor¬ 
ously cynical towards tho scornful fair one, pretending 
tksdaJie did not care much about his rejection, and 
wearing raortJ hibiscus flowers than ever in his hair, 
out of bravado, I suppose; but I noticed that he 
smoked* a groat deal «ut the bau-l>au, and chewed, 
nearly constantly, the betol-uut. 

• When all has gtmo well, and in a manner 
satisfactory to tho lady, the final ceremony takes 
place; that is, tho young man brings his pig, and 
what else has been demanded from him as purchase- 
money for his wife, and a feast is held, after tho 
ceroinony of blessing tho two made one has Been 

performed. But the troubles of tho poor bridegroom a lime calabash. 

are not nearly over yet. He has got the daughter, 

but the father has now to bo conciliated. He is the master of tho husband, who 
must reverence him and bend before hijn each t-imo ho passes, aud obey* all his orders, 
until ho receivos permission to take home his wife and fall into the ordinary routine 
of lifo, but bven aftor that, a quarrel will send his wife home to her parents, and more 
presents have to be rendered lip before he can have her home again, so that 
the husband who would not bo ruined must be aftable, and stand always on his good 
behaviour. # # 

Tho women all work, and do not considef this a "hardship,^ for* industiy is ono 
of tho virtues they, practise, and idleness would l*e regarded as a yicc. After tho little* 
period of petty tyranny which has l>een described, * husband*and wife settle «do wfo—to 
the duties of Ijfe, rearing children, accumulating property, and raising pigs. The natives 
are very fond of thejr pigs and dogs, and sleep with attending to them with quite * 
as much tenderness, as they show towards their, own offspring. ** 

Young girls tattoo ono another by degrees* until they are completely covored to 
the waist with scroll-work; they also; when in a gpnial mood, frizzle the locks of 
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their young men and brothers. Only the women are tattooed or dressed, the men 
and boys being perfectly nude, with the exception of a cord round' tho loins. 

To strangers, tho l^abit of betel chowing is very obnoxious. You will moot 
old and young, male and female, with the lime calabash hung abopt the neck, 
and with lips blood-red and tooth jot-black, where not entirely worn down to ugly 
stumps through this indulgence. Probably, if you are in favour with some native, he 
will present you with a nut and a bite at his pppper-sticfc, and then as naturally as 
an old Scotchman may lvaud you his snuff-box, he will pass ,pver his little calabash, 
with spoon attached, this spoon most likely cut from s6me small human bone, in order 
that you may help yourself to a lick or two of the litnc powder. They will tell you 
that it is good for the fever. Perhaps it is; but that it is not good for tho tooth, a 
look at the mumbling, toothless old men and women will at once convince you. Yet it 
is astonishing how quickly tho European gets accustomed to betel chowing and bau-bau 
smoking, many of the traders presenting the same appcaranco about the lips and tooth 
•as the natives. Fortunately tlio latter haVo not yet taken to the tiro-water, all the 
spirits which come into tho country being entirely consumed by the white resident. * 

Some of the calabashes are very beautiful in design, made from cocoa-nut 
gohrds, and the omamont cut through the fibre and thon burnt in with a fine-pointed 
firebrand, tho linos being symmetrical and in parts very delicate, as are thorn upon 
tho musical instruments, war implements, and pipes, or as they cull them, “ bau-baus.” 

Leaving Moresby whilo yet tho silvery morning vapours hung over the villages and 
softened the outlines of tho lofty mountains behind, we take our course along the 
coast-lino insido the reefs, for outside the sea is very rough; and although the steering 
is difficult and dangerous, since we are surrounded on all sides by coral hummocks and 
sandbanks, yet here tho wator is pleasant and calm, while the coast is so close at hand 
that we can see the villages and natives distinctly as we steam slowly along. 

Our pilot has climbod to the mast-head, and clings with bam feet to the rope- 
work as he looks keenly ahead, guiding the man at the wheel with his hand, zigzag, 
as if we were in a cab winding about a narrow, crowded street; whilo the sun shines 
down on tho mottled-coloured waves land palm fringed shores. Wo first pass Pyramid 
Point, bold and tawny tinted, with ranges lo$t in tho white lustre of the clouds, and 
villages peeping from tho bottom of deep gullies, half concealed in th6 large-leafed 
bowors, and next, Bootless Tnlot, threading our way very gingorly, and lost in admiration 
of tho over-changing locality of the scone. 

As we sail along we can $ee our channel winding about tho hummocks, and seeming 
to ho closed up fqw yards ahead. We do not make great progress, os we have ofton 

* to hack out and find 4 another passage. ‘ Round us the sea is clothed with delicate shades 

.^rsen, varied by sapphire threads of deep water. As we look shorewards, we see 
natives wading about with theitfnets and many-pronged spears, or marching along the 

* shores with their burdens on tiaeir backs; while at some points vo]umes of blue smoke 

wreathe up above the tree-tops, and show us where they are burning out the wallabies 
and kangaroos.' ‘ m ( 

When the natives set out upon a hunt, they do it on a large scale, going to the 
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ground, fastirfg, in single file, and in doad silence—for it is a sign of bad luck if a single 
word be spoken. They fix upon a hollow, surroundod by steep ridges; they then attach 
a chain of nets to stake^i round this amphitheatre, leaving three open spaces, f at which 
some of the hunters Wait, hidden by the long grass, which also conceals the kangaroo. 
Aftor this arrangement is complete, they stst fire to B the grass, whichj' being dry in. 
hunting sjeasons, bums quickly. This is the cause of the clouds of smoke that w© 
see. As the grass flames up, the hunters yoll wildly, and utter strango sounds, thb 
effect seemingly being to stupefy their victims, who try in vain" to escape from the snare. 
Thoso that make towards f the open parts are instantly, speared by the hunters waiting 
for them there. 

Daylight is nearly over; we are still winding about, and at lastr decide, to anchor 
on a reef near Kapa-Kapa, where wo have a view of the Owen-Stanloy ranges, with 
Bound Hoad, a most glorious sun gilding sea and sky. After some dodging about to 
find a safo hold for the anchor, we brought to just as the sun was dipping behind 
the distant roefs, tho dark blue tumble of waters beyond the white surf-line x cutting 
■■ it in half.' Sunsets are always beautiful, if short-lived, in the tropics, but w$ had 
lately been having a storm, which was still raging outside; and with tho haze which 
a storm brings with it, this sunsot was doubly l>eautiful. The sun floated in a violet 
veil, orange lustrod, with a scarlet glow above the haze; only a few feather-shaped 
wreaths broke upon the graduating tints, mellowing from purple at tho horizon through 
tho changes of orange, scarlet, gold, green, to an indescribable opal, which covered the 
upper space with translucent beauty. Through this we seem to feel tho dawning of 
the coming stars, as we tako our eyes away from the burnish upon the wavelets close 
at hand and glonco overhead. Then comes the husli of tho evanescent twilight, and 
with the eyes of lieavon looking down upon us, we turn our gaze shorowards, to where 
Mount Owon-Stanley would l>c visible, had we light enough to perceive it, and were 
there an upper space sufficiently free from mist. To-night tho mountain is completely 
shrouded l>ckind tho groy wall, and only portions of the nearer ranges can be caught, 
with tho village fires of Kapa-Kapa dotting the shores. The only chance we have of 
viewing theso stupendous ranges, roaring themselves nearly 14,000 feet above tho levol 
of tho sen, and as yet unexplorod by the feet of civilised man, is during the few 
minutes immediately before sunrise. We watched our chance, and fortune? favoured us 
noxt morning by giving us a eloar sky, and for a brief space wo had an unimpeded 
glimpse, such t/h is not often obtainod from this point 

Completing anothor stXge of our journey, we land at the village of Hula, and are 
well treated by # Kcma, a native trader, who acts os interpreter between us and the 
.natives. *K.cma lias been educated by the missionaries, and sings us hymns in the 
South Sea language, wlijle he sees that we are not overreached by the men and 
'“‘women who bring their spears, nets, and ornaments to'traffic with us. He is the only 
* man among them who is diessrfl* and* he is very loudly Costumed in a coat of bright 
yellow, with red and black sppts. To his house the girls and old women came in great 
crowds, witbouji the reserve vjfiich the 4 women show in other parts, and here we had to 
taste the betel-*nut and smoke the Bau-bau, an attempt over which we nearly choked. 
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The *bau-bau is a long and thick btftnboo cane, with one end stopped up and the 
other left open.* A little Jbole is made near the closed end, into which tho tobacco is 
inserted, wrapped in a leaf, cigarette fashion,. A man light* the tobacco, while one 
of the girls jucks at the large qpen end until the hollow tube* is filled with smoke, 
after which the plug is withdsawn, and "the pipe passes round, each one sucking a 
mouthful of smoke and swallowing it' • 1 • 

It is a lovely walk alpng the smooth white sands, scattered over with pieces of 
branch coral, and shells "of all shapes and colours. I can hardly move forward for 
stooping to pick up specimen# — spider shells, cowries, lai^e and small, exquisitely 
shaped and delicately tinted. But the natives laugh at me for wasting time over 
such rubbish, erim while they are good-natured enough to case "me of the labour 
of carrying it. The sea is on one side, and tho jungle u few yards on the other, a 
jungle formed of a variety of trees—tho erythrina, or coral-tree, covered with scarlet 
blossom!, the umbrella-tree, with its great leaves, crotons of* all colours, palms and 
bananas. Thoro is also a most luxuriant undergrowth of creejHjrs, grasses, and 
shiajbs. The houses are like the Motu buildings, square, with sloping roofl and high* 



piles. Tho women are tailor and finer-looking than thoso of the Motu tril>e Some 
wo see blaekenod over, showing us that Death has been busy, but those who are not 
soot-coated are very fair, and all. are lively and merry, 

Tho women here are said to be less shy in their intercourse with strangers than 
those of any other part. This is only true of the unmarried, after marriago they 
become very reserved. Mr. Goldie tells a story of one girl at Hula who played him 
a smart trick while ho wus buying fish from her. She came to him with a basket¬ 
load, and he bought one after a long bargaining, and gave it to liis man, who 
placed it in a bag behind him The girl disappeared for a moment, and brought 
out another, "and then others. The purchaser, who appears to have been looking more 
at her than at her fish, had bought about half-a-rlozen, when, struck by the very 
remarkable resemblance of the seventh fish in size and shape to the other six, he 
watched her as she disappeared, and caught her in the very act of abstracting it 
from his bag. She had sold him the same*fish sovbn times ovar, and laughed 
heartily when caught in her trick, making good tho bargain ,by giving, him tho • 
contents of her basket # 

Tho natives cpjpy practical joking, and nothing*,delights them so much as the 
thought of over-reaching you in a bargain. JS whole crowd will laugh uproariously 
if they see you offering more than they expect for an article which they bring to 
seU. They will pat you on the *back, and $ry out Oh! Oh! Koi-koi!” which 
means that they have gammoned you, trnd are writing, you down an ass! 
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We once more go on board, and pass Hood’s Bay The 
/ natives here are said to be unfriendly, so, except at Pira- 
matta, where there is a mission-station, and at Aroma, both 
thriving and thickly-populated villages, we do not go ashore, 
but keep on our course to what might well be called a New 
Guinea citv—Kerepuna, the largest native town which we 
• had as yet seen along the coast The natives 
here are tho finest-looking specimens of 
humanity which 1 have ever lieheld outside 
a galleiy of antique sculpture The boys 
are, tall, with beautiful faces, large, soft, ex¬ 
pressive eyes, fair skins, and limbs the per¬ 
fection of suppleness and grace • One of them 
walked as my friend through the town, in a 
state of nudity, and like some raro and 
delicate statuo of bronze freshly cast There 
f ' « was not a flaw upon him " from top to toe.” 

His movements also wore full of lith<\ grace, quiet and stately, yet indolently unstudied. 
Wfi6n ho leaned against^ a tree, waiting upon me as I sketchod, I could hardly keep 
my eyes off him, and yet he was only one of many equally noble examples of the 
mast perfect work of creation—is an. ' ' 

As we landed, thsoe natiyes came forward to greet us, the tallest nearly seven feet, 
and handsomely proportioned Ho good-naturedly, offered me his broad shoulders as a 
seat There Was room for two meh as big as* I to sit upon those brawny shoulders, 
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while he had strength enough to carry a dozen He lazily leaned upon a huge 
bmnch of gum-tree, which* he carried about with him as a staff His two companions 


wero oaeh over six feet, but not quite so good-looking as he, And, both much darker in 
coloui m They wore all perfectly nude, the males always are, except for their 
lAaist-belt of twine, and they svote without a single traco # of self-consciousness So Adam 
plight have stood in the gaidcn before the angels when Eve rose up front hei first 
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sleep and saw that she was not alone Only by paying a visit to Kcrepuna can 
members of uvilised laces tell how much we must lia\c degeneiated 

At Kcrepuna theie are steeplc-liko structures that appeal to be used as places for 
keeping watth Inside all was dark and empty while on the plptfortns, raised high 
in fronts of them, by which you entet, we found? large stains of Wood, as if .they wen*’ 
used for slaughterhouses High into the air these spires rise# sixty, eighty a 1 

and in some cases over tw r o fyundrod feet with poles projecting outwards, and extending 
upwards far above the thatched portion ITieso pole<f have stmmieis flying from them * 
—woven grass and palm-leaves, and in them slendci Itracery "and confusion of Imes 
appear vory light and graceful The houses «are buift facing one Another, as at 
Tupuselei, with a narrow street of sand between «The. streets, as in a village ot 
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oldon times, offer vistas down which the delighted eye wanders. Deep shadows lie under 
the piles and broad eaves, while the full glare of a tropical sun bleaches the hot sands 
and the grey silver Jbaik of the beams. The thatch of palm-fronds is oft a grey 
stone colour. Thus in this picture of light and shade, oxcept when a* gay-coloured 
parrot flits across the scene, or # a gorgeously-tinted butterfly lights it up, there is little 
positive cblour, until the glance of your eye reaches the bright green and russet leaver 
of the banana, in all its various stages of »whol^ and tattered fluttcVings, or alights 
upon the deeper tones of the Papuan apple-tree, its top weighted down by its generous 
load of fruit. Of those * you catch glimpses over the roofs of brown-grey thatch 
in the distance, for Kerepuna is placed in the centre of gardens. Occasionally there 
passes a brown male figure or a tattooed female, the one with his fishing gcay or 
hunting spears, the other, it may be, with two water-jars, going to or coming from 
tho wells; or it may be that as you turn a comer you will come upon a group of 
women preparing the t-aro and yams for dinner, or young mothers playing w\th their 
brown babies, while on verandas tame parrots and cockatoos are nibbling away in 
sleepy contentment. *=* 

Two rest-days are observed in every six, the people dividing their time by working 
two days and resting on the third. Ou working-days you will find the township quiet, 
and open to inspection, )>ut on play-days it presents quite d difleront appearance. 
Then tho streets am crowded with workmen, hunters, warriors, women, and children— 
the young girls docked out with gaily-striped grass petticoats, or “ramuas,” stained red,* 
yellow, and black, while the men are decorated with their hombills, shark-teeth neck¬ 
laces, and twisted cane or hair armlets. The feathers of the cassowary hang over then 1 
breasts, and scarlet tufts of the bird of paradise are stuck in their hair. They arc 
also adorned with breastplates of mother-of-pearl (very precious to them), with love- 
tokens consisting of boars’ tusks, spun cloth, beads, and fine feathers, and with pink 
coral nose-sticks, their frizzed hair standing out all round their heads, while their ears 
are hung with strings of fine shells. The warriors will parade armed with their 
carved battle-axes and spears, their bows and arrows, their war-clubs, thoir richly- 
cut wooden swords, largo and^small, and their tall wooden shields, some quaintly carved, 
others mat-covered and embroidered with feather and shell. The fishermen play with 
their fish-prongs, while the young boys practise tho throwing of the spear, their sires 
looking on and # encouraging them in their exercises. 

All day long, on those Sabbaths, it is a festive scene of life and movement, big 
feasts, lacing prepared by tho.womon, while tho men lounge about or hold their games, 
JEvcn on festive* occasions the latter are temperate. In their gonoral behaviour they are 
grave and silent, oniy giving u guttdral grunt of satisfaction when a point has been 
■ r owe d, or, it may be, a loud laugh of derision over some mistake perpetrated or 
jest achieved. It is a most ordinary sight to see two f or three bmner-dandies or 
braves walking along with heads erect, their arms flung lovingly, about one another's 
necks. During the day they* will hardly speak to the girls, the 'men keeping much 
to themselves, tad leaving the womqn «to congregate and gossip together. 

In the same affectionate manner do the men treat a stranger when he has been 
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appA)ved of. it is a case of David aifd Jonathan. Your friend will put his arms 
round your nefik, and dr#,w yours round his, and will proudly take you amongst his 
relative* They lay aside suspicion very quickly,.and give full trust and confidence 
when (Mice they have become friqnds. 

» Of*coursc, botel-nut and. lime chewing and bau-bau smoking are the order of the 

day duijng these festivals. It is only at such times that I 
ov«y saw th^ mep. speak to tho women. Generally a man will 
.Sold out his bamboo pipe to some girl whom he is passing, 
and shb, taking hold of it, helps him to light it, sucking it 
for him, and then handing it back when full of smoke, and 
quietly resuming her seat and her task of‘peeling tho yam or 
spinning the matting. When they are tired out with their 
spear-throwing, wrestling, man-trap practice, and other amuse¬ 
ments. thoy gather to their own family circles, and begun to 
feast The man-trrfp, by the way, is a very formidable weapon,, 
composed of a long, sharp-pointed stick, with a hoop attached" 

I to the end. The sharp point projects into about a third of 
4 the hoop, leaving plenty of room for tho pursuing hunter* to 
fling it over the head of'the running victim. The hoop 
' catches him under the chin nnrl Jerks hack his head aowinst 
** the sharp point at the ndpe of tho nock, pithing 
him as oxen are pithed in tho shambles. 

When night comes on fires arc lighted in tho 
streets, and songs are sung, dances danced, and 
merriment made within tho ruddy glow, or under 
the pale lustre of the moon. And what glorious 
nights thoy aro in this tropic land, when the moon 
is full and streaming down over the roof-tops, making 
ebony and silver of the platforms and the posts! In 
the warmth of tho wood fires lie the old men and 
women, the fathers and mothers, while t the young 
men and maidens dance to tho sound of the drum 
and rattle, or of the reed pipes, shaped after tho 
pattern of Pan's. I saw some of theso pipes, and 
wondered to find that they were not a whit different 
from tho reed pipes which we used to seo in Knpfland 
at fairs, tied to the broast of the drum-boating show¬ 
man, or which we see in the hands of Greek fauns.* 

Of eourfe* thorn will b©^ love-making on those gafa-nights, in spite of all rules and 
regulations. Young girls will steal out from ‘the Shadow of their homeH, and find* 
"their way through «tho trellised lanes into the* dewy gardens arid woods to meet those 
whom they are beginning to like well enough tQ put intA purgatory. In these gardens 
and woods, in the pale light of tho‘great moon, the dusky nymphs and fauns are 
. ♦ * 
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gliding about? through the dead banana-leaves and dew- 
drenched grass. The reed # “ raumas ” *of hho nymphs 
will not bo any tho worse for the dew-drenching, $nd 
the fauns wear nothing to spoil The .fireflies flash 
in the black shadows* %nd drips of lustre filter be¬ 
tween^ palm-fronds and mammy-leaves, making patches 
of tarnished^ silver on the ^corrugated trunks, or gleam¬ 
ing in diamond sparkles upon the gauze-like spider 
webs which float from branch to branch 
in the soft night gale 

At times the spirit-seers .come into 
the village, and then wild expectation 
is raised They are melancholy men, 
these wizards, and hold 
a faith somewhat akin to 
that of 4he 
spiritualists of 
England and 
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AmeVica. They say that they are possessed by the souls of the departed, who speak 
through them, 'and tell \tfiat is going to happen. The people have groat faith in 
thepe spirit-men, and evidently hold some kind of religious ceremonies, and believe in 
a future exigtonce. Their ghostly visitors do not depend alone upon verbal demon¬ 
strations, but havo masks apd* other disguises with which to terrify the credulous 
villagers, who, however, seem to .know that it all humbug, since they are* ready to 
soli the spectre-masks to strangers for 4 “koko,” although while the performance lasts they 
believe in the spirit whiph boo-boos behind the mask, and seem to be horribly frightened. 

We saw some very fine canoe-making at Kcrepuna All round the coast, latakois 
are to be seen, double-decked, with single, double, or triple sails, with handsome out- 
riggors and carved prows, 


fringed round the gun- 
walo with cowrie shells 
and birds' plumage, witl 
ornaments at the mast¬ 
heads, and streamers fly¬ 
ing from all points— 
vessels which can he 
handled*with great duct- 
tority, and which fly am; 
* • tack Indore the wind like 
sea-birds. They are some¬ 
times from a hundred 
to two hundred feot in 
length, although they 
mostly range from fifty 



/ii/ti na’ cm wavs m orimw a 


to sixty feet They are 

usually the common property of a villago, all helping to build and work them, so that 
the loss of a latakoi is a calamity to tbo whole community. Towards the end of the dry 
season the men make an annual trip round the coast for trading purposes, and 
when they are ready to go, the wizards # arc called in to predict the future. First 
there is solemn music, while the Fatos are being propitiated, after which, if the 
predictions are favourable, a universal farewell least is held, when all make merry. 
While the women dance and sing, tho young men show oft 1 by tacking atid manoeuvring 
their vessels in front of the dancers by the sea-sliore, accompanied by their sweethearts, 
gaily dressed, their breasts and heads covered With rare 'orchids and scarlet hibiscus- 
blossoms. The ladies beat upon their drums *-which are covojcd with iguana and 
alligator skins—shake their bone and shell rattles, and lajigh at tbo jests of the 
young morT^ • * 

JEaeh trader is § a warrior, and goes all prepared* to tight for his rights, for there 
are pirates to be encountered, and enemies who may kil 1 , and cat him. Wherefore he 
and his comrades cany the full complement of ^palm-wodd spears and war-bows, with 
fi tgrtVa of poisoned wood arrows. The wind is ‘boigterous in some parts, and may 
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blow them ashore on a land where only deafb. or torture awaits them. They depart 
on their voyages .with the same anticipations with which £ soldier $oes forth to .a 
foreign campaign, and^ when the canoes part from the latakois the tears are plentiful 
But whon the south-east monsoon has ceased to blow, and the north-igest monsoon 
corner with its drenching rainfall, the women know that .their husbands will soon be 
home, if they are coming at afl, and they prepare accordingly. If disease has broken 
the ranks, or disaster overtaken the cargo, |hen f there asp heard wild weepings and 
wailings, for thoy know that the next months must be full qf privatiop; but if the 
cruise has been successful,.then out with tlie drums and on with the hibiscus-blossoms. 

The sun lias no need to shine to make them merry; they can dance in the pouring 

• « 

rain. • 


They will know well enough when they see the first speck of sail rounding the 
far-off headland Ships can crawl when dejected, as thoy can fly whon successful, and 
an empty vossel doos not grip the water like a hill one Here thoy come, and not a 
.streamer wanting. With a slanting swing‘they heave round the promontory, jaunty 
“and with the sails low, sweeping the roughened waves. They know full well that they 
are watched by that anxious crowd of women and old men on the shore, and it is 
not in human nature for them not to show off, so they tack till tln’y nearly run the 
carved nose against the bluff, ahd then again to seaward, with a jerking af ropes 
and a reckloss swinging off bails. 

“ Aha! thoy have got the sago! ” and each woman darts indoom to put on hor 
best “ rauma,” whilo the old men haul out the canoes through tbo white surf and 
shallow waters ; thon out come the women adorned with their best, carrying their carved 
paddles, and leaping about. They dash over the curling waves towards the daring 
sailors—away under that rain-bulging sky, with the white-crostecl waves breaking 
over their faces. The lithe arms are active with the carved paddles and with the cocoa- 
nut scoop that clears out the water as it washes in; and the lagoon is covered with 
those tiny, womcn-worked craft, all heading towards tho flying croscent-shaped double 
sails, whilo the moist air is tilled with glad shouts of welcome. 
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. • NEW GUINEA: KEREPUNA TO CAUTION ,POINT. 

Cloudy Buy— South Cape—East Cape - Heath, Palm,* and Burner Islands —A High Sense of H onour— Mi lne 
Bay—Cliffy and Teste Islands*—Nocturne—Caution Point—German New Guinea—An Expedition up 
the Airtl River. , • 

npO describe the houses Kerepuna is to describo nearly all the houses along the ' 
-L coast from this point to^East Capo qud Toste Island. No two villages, however, 
are exactly alike in design; and there is hardly a single tribe that has not quite a 
different language This circumstance, by the way, makes it difficylt to travel among 
tho» natives of New Guinea, although none of the languages are in themselves 
difficult to learn. 

Leaving Hood’s Bay, in which stand Piramatta, Aroma, Kerepuna, and many other 
native towns and villages, we sail along towards Cloudy Bay, past Capo Rodney, Baxter 
Buy, Table Point and Bay. As we pass the lofty ranges on our left,, they tako * 
updh them .t # ho varied lights mid shadows of the day as it advances from morning to 
midday, and on to the golden greys of afternoon and the royal purple of evening. 
We gained glimpses of Mounts Suckling and ()bree { with numerous unnamed ranges 
towering hot ween us ffnd them, all grand and all abruptly rising up one from the other; 
of dense forests and bare cliffs, and chasms down which we could look till sight was 
lost in tho purple obscurity, of hill-sides, seamed with stream-courses and broken by 
waterfalls; of gullies whore the alligator was lurking with her young, and the wild 
boars were wandering in droves. We passed long cane-grass, tall enough to hide a 
man on horseback, and patches of jungle where tho rifle bird and tho laughing jackass 
roosted. Across Cloudy Bay wb sailed, with tho sky piled up with rain-clouds, and 
the mountains dark and blurred. Tbe savages here arc very ferocious, and slay and 
eat all whom they can catch. As we pass Amazon and other bays, including Oran- 
gerio Bay, the scenery grows hourly more nigged, and, at the samo time, more sylvan; 
then come more islands, and points, and bays, until, leaving behind Mounts Suckling 
and Simpson, wo get round South Capo and the North Foreland 

Next mpming the sun rose over South Cape with the tints and some of tho 
weird and fantastic outlines of that picture of Turner's, “ Ulysses.” Tho mountains 
looked like giants waking up from sleep and flinging up violet anjis out of rose- 
tinted into saffron-coloured hazes. There were vast rocks .standing up clear from the 
mountain sides like spires and battlements—j>innacle» # from a thousand to four 
thousand feet in air. Great cones rose from the water's edge at sflarp angles, but 
covered to the very summit with native gardens *and zigzag paths,* along which women 
hlitkalv -ho^ their laden baskets. No mountains cai\ be compared to these for •diver¬ 
sity of shape^nd Stupendous grandeur, or for tljo fearsome hollows where the morning 
shadow sloops. It looked like Dante’s land, only that it was too fertile and too highly 
cultivated. * \ 

At South Cape there are many villages, not far from the mission* station, and as 
it was a Sunday morning, we saw die gaily-attired procession of converted natives go 
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filing into church Clowns of all shades passed along 
tile silt lit Iic.kTi and glo«unrd fitfully between the 
fruit tieos—white, oeani-tinted jillow, ’rose-hued, 

__ scarlet, ( rushed strawbeiry, blow ns, and vaiied depths 

ol blue and gnen The laiubow was fully i('pre¬ 
sented this quiet Sunday morning while the stalwart South S (4 Island tinchor was 
boating upon an empty tin can whieli did duty foi bill 01 gong It is true that 
the natives might have supplied him with a better instrument to call to prayer, but the 
tin can represented civilisation, as did those m.ui}-tinted gowns, wlult the iguana-skm 
drum and cassowary fringes would have looked heathen 

Going ashore, and to elnueh also, we wen* lioiioiued with a place beside the 
teacher and his wife, one of the most lovely South Sea Island women I ever beheld 
Wo could follow the airs sung, although fCe could not keep up with the words. 
Beyond the teacher’s house is a beautiM watdr-pool, with a fall coming from a high 
rock, the whole densely hung with tropical foliage On the beach jnany canoes 
were drawn up, with matting over them to keep them from the sun, theie woro 
also crowds ot r natnes, who bat beside the canoes and huts, minus gown or dress I 
have no doubt the entire .drapery of the Cape was then bung sU timed in church, 
while‘the nude portion of the*community patiently waited their turn 

Returning to our boat, we go on thiougli China Straits, passing close to many 
'islands, with great walls of solid rock in some places sheer from the sea, guarding 
bright coves and inlets • As wq left East Cape behind, the sun was fijlly «p, and 
vouchsafed to us rare treats of light and shade Of course it ‘was’'Very hot, even 
with a head-wind, under such rays Our costume consisted ot very thin pyjamas, and 
light canvas shoos to keep our'feet from Contact with the hot deck or the burning sands 
A few moments in the sqn bums blisters on our arms and feet, and when we pass 
from under the awning it is like islanding upon a heated oven. Yet it is astonishing 
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laowVquickly th© human frame becomes •accustomed to tropical skies. Already 1 like 
thp beat, and prefer the ^sunshine to the shade; and after being blistered over once 
or twicq the skin gets tanned, and the sun no longer burns, but only warms A night 
which would be midsummer at home makes one shiver with cold Even the mos¬ 
quitoes * seem to be less troublpsomo, and to stab one with more leniency than they 
did before . * , 

Heath Island now bursts upon us as wo round a promontory of rock and beautiful 
vegetation—Heath Island* with a deep translucent bay and snowy sands, with over¬ 
hanging branches, and trees shooting up into the a/uro sp$cc and halt covering the 
hill-sides, with masses of rock peering out from banks of rich tropical flowers—altogether 
the perfection of an island From beetling cliffs, refleeting themselves in the deep, 
clear, smooth waters, trail parasites and cioepors, covered with blossoms of all hues. 
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At the oxtromity of the cone a hut appears, empty and goihg to pieces It was raised 
here by an unfortunate trader who not long ago was jlttaekcd and „ slaughtered by 
the natives ' * 

Anot her turn, and Palm Island lies on our left,, with Dinner Island in front ftf us, 
wheTe 1 fll' Hi an chor and go ashore Here we met ’Tom, a South Sea toaeher, coal- 
black and massive, who is to* go with us up Mi Me Boy to settle a dispute, and conciliate 
the natives of Gilp-Gile, who have boon ill-treated in^ some .way, and want a life 
He explains the cause of the discontent as we steafti up Milne Bay, or rather 
Gulf, as it ought to be called. It appears that’ a man tvho was m charge of the 
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Opra station had stolon some hens, which had been left there by the missionary. ^The 
natives regarded them as a sacred trust. The man, hearing that they were going to 
murder hitn, had decamped, and was now staying at Dinner Island. Tom was going 
up to claim the hens, and inform the natives that he was satisfied, and so ought 
they to be. But they were not oasily broii^ht to reason, their honour as pfoteetofs 
having been wounded. One of our .party told them, through Tom, that the hens 
were their own property, not Tom’s, because after they # had been left behind they 
were the property of those who lived on the land. He *also offered to settle the 
question once for all by paying the full price of the poultry in tobacco, but neither 
Tom nor the simple-minded savages could grasp the subtletios of this legal quirk. The 
original bens belonged to Tom, so he and the chief agreed that all the progeny must 
still belong to him, and doggedly stuck to these simple linos of possession. At ‘last 
tho gentloman who represented the intricate honesty of relined civilisation was fain to 
leave tho savage chief and the half-savage teacher to settle the matter acecfrding to 
# thoir own simple code of morality. Tomj jus a truthful man, translated the Vein arks 
••of the representative, but did it sulkily—remarks which the chief received with lower¬ 
ing brows. Torn then stated his own case, in bis own way, ol which the chief saw 
the force, and at last consented to leave vengeance alone, finishing up by saying, 
" Hens belong to you, not to me; and 1 will not kill white thipf unless he comes to 
Gile-Gilo 1 ” : 

Milne Bay has not yet been much traversed by vessels, and the shores have been 
little visited, tho natives hero being cannibals — cannibals, indeed, of a peculiarly 
desperate kind. As I walked about sketching, with these facts in my mind, T did 
not feel over comfortable, nor was I very sorry when we turned our backs upon 
these specimens of savage life. Somewhere about this part, I am given to understand, 
there is an inland tribe who go about in bands to trap unwary travellers They do 
not attack parties, but lie in wait for single victims, whom, when caught, they kill 
and cut up, carrying the pieces about for trade purposos amongst the native villages, 
much as butchers do with sheep and cattle at home. They are tho professional 
butchers of New Guinea. w 

Gile-Gilc lies at tho head of Milne Gulf, with houses on both sides of the Bay. 
A large river runs into the Gulf at this point, and the native houses on the other side 
arc built upon the neck of land between the Bay and the river Ahead of us tho 
water narrows m winding passages towards a chain of high mountains, with over¬ 
hanging banks of foliage. The effect of these mountains, through this leafy framo- 
work, is very soft, and as rain fells nearly eveiy day throughout the year, tho 
- cloud effects from Gile-Gile, looking up and down that broad sheet of water, which 
spreads <out like a lake,, surrounded by lofty and rugged mountains with silveiy-grey 

distances and cool shadows, are beautiful and ever-changing. , o .. 

1 From China Straits, as we ;eturti, we get a fine view of Mount Cloudy in thp 
distance—a single com, abruptly rising to an immense height frqra pyramidal-shaped 
sides. A quick run past hehdlands and smooth 'bays, and for a short time we get 
4 clear of land, tb bring up before, long at Teste island, which lies off the coast of East 
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Caj4—a *large, fertile, and beautifully Situated isle, forming the centre # of a cluster. 
B^ere we find * Cliffy, Bell, West, Boat, and other islands, all extending seaward 
and shqpeward, dotting the bosom of the open ocean with m#st marvellous formations. 
It is night before we reach Teste Island, an hour or so before moonrise, but our 
pilot kftows the way well, and ^o, through tho shoals and treacherous reefs, he drives 
straight along, like a London cabman who knows how’ to handle his horse., He does 
hot fear to skirt the extreme limits of safety, almost grazing those deadly, wave- 
covered walls of coral. ^)nce on ttioso, there could be no getting off again. The 
delicate coral branches, fan-shaped and rose-shaped, so sljght and tender that the 
least pleasure breaks them off in Hakes, appear harmless enough, as we lift them 
gingerly ip our hands for fear we should break oft' a petal of thtft snowy, or amber- 
tinted, or rosy sea-flower. But they will toar in an instant through the strong sheets 
of copper which line the bottom of tho ship, crunching through beams and planks like the 
sharp tdbth of rats, and leaving ghastly holes for tho water to rush through. A heave 
of a high wave, or the white surf that is always lashing over the outside barrier, will 
land a vessel on their tops, and the next return may heave her off again, tftit between' 
that wave and wave the deed has beon done, and almost before a boat can be lowered 
the ship has sunk to limitless depths. 

Foijunatoly for qpr peace of mind, our pilot knows the passage, although there 
are no charts yet made which can be relied upon. A phosphorescent rush of fire- 
• sparks is furrowed up as we plough along, and a pale, dull whiteness, with a narrow 
thread of blue-black close alongside, at timos shows us the proximity of a reef. The 
round dome of heaven, like a punctured canvas roof, with denser patches of darkness 
where the smoke rolls from the funnel, meets our eyes as we glance up from tho star- 
roflocting ocean to the star-tilled sky. The gentle breezes humming through tho 
cordage and through the grass dresses which we have hung over the rail to air, lull 
us into reposeful inattention to all things material. But wc duck qur hoods, and wake 
up quickly, a$ a thick blackness seems to fall suddenly upon us, and while we look 
up, startled, great cliffs aud rocks, with intense black shadows, seem to be sliding 
down upon us. We are so close that jt seems as if we could touch them with our 
hands, while they overhang so much as to give the impression that they must fall and 
crush us to pieces. 

We are now grazing tho sides of Cliffy Island, an immense rock, perforated with 
vast caves, where myriads of sea-birds make thoir homes, and with a Vater-wom lino 
cut clean all round it at its base. Trees and luxuriant herbage deck the top, but in 
the lower part all is steep, or rather projecting, precipice. From tho sido we are 
rounding, the island shelves inwards very abruptly, giving a decided top-heavy ap¬ 
pearance. Beyond it, and about two miles distant,- looms tho dusky outline of tho 
Belf'iJRffc^T-iajng bell-shaped out of the sea, and ovel* four hundred feet in air. But 
to-night all its lines are indistinct, and only visible where they intercept the stars. 

Ten minutes lqnger, and wo bring ourselves to anchor as near Tosto Island as 
we dare approach, and as soon as may be we axe over me side, into the dingey, and 
pulling for the shore, with canoes and natives" alongside showing J the way. As 
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we strike the beach, the moon risos over the bastem edge of the island, just wher$ the 
palms and house? of the natives are placed. A promontory shelters theso houses 
from the sea-gales, and< forms a secluded cove fringed by layers of coral reefs, so 
that the pool within lies almost without a ripple eyen while the waters are tossing 
outside or moaning at tho bar. It is a pretty, irrqgujarly-built village, with palm- 
trees growing by the sides of‘the hopses and lining,, the sands. As we waded over 
the shallow placos, and walked towards the t trader’s hoiis^, we watched the moon lift 
itself above that dark promontory—the broad golden disc fringed and zigzagged by 
the tops of bushes and frees. Softly it lose and paled its tiros, tho sands glowing 
whiter as the light strengthened and objects became more sharply defined—thatched 
houses on piles, with palms, breaking the straight lines and casting ddrk shadows along 
tho beach—a canoe rocking with upright mast in the bay, the waters of which, as 
they catch the gleaming moon-shafts, appear to become more ripply. The solemnity 
of a great silonce was over all, for this was one of the working days, and’ now in 


1. TRADING VESSELS, 
a BOOTH CAPE. 


the evening everyone seemed to be asleep. 
Even the natives who wore with us when we 
landed had glided away silerttly and gone 
to bed, leaving their curiosity, now that 
they were satisfied we wove not 
enemies, to he indulged on the 
morrow. We went to one of the 
houses, and peered into the 
darkness within Deep breath¬ 
ing, and a grunt or so, told us 
that all were asleep except the 
watchers, who had grunted 
tlieiv disapproval at our im¬ 
pertinence ; then we went hack 
to tho trader’s bungalow, and 
were shown a spare room into 
which our guides had gone. It 
was a large apartment, some¬ 
thing like a bam, with a cano 
floor raised, as usual, from tho 
ground, about forty young men 
and boys being huddled to¬ 
gether, and asleep; there they 
lay at sixes and sevens, their 
limbs in all sort:, "positions. 
Hie wonder is that somo of 
the lesser ,fry wore not squeezed 
out of existence beneath the 
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a NAfrre house with #alhs. weight of the elders; yet they 
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all comfortable, and not even tl» light, hold over their faces, disturbed their 

slumbers. These young Spartans have worked hard all day, and are tired out, but 
to-morrow they will be up at dawn to begin again, they want neither couch nor 
covering to make thorn sleep, nor will they grumble *f awakened suddenly, as they 
were air our 'arrival. Thoy are # accustomed to surprises, and he who sloops after the 
first warning to wake up doos not livo long • • . 

• We slept that night much in the manner of the country, and, albeit troubled a 
good deal by hosts of mdSquitoes, fohnd our quartern on the whole comfortablo Next 
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morning we took our bath in the crystal lagoon No danger of sharks here, for 
it is woll protected by the reefs It is a dazzling morning, the natives arc plunging 
about beside us, and tho islands seems afloat on the sapphire sea Bell Rock, witfi its 
Assures and rosy lights, or amber where the grass grows on its # shelves and tops, 
turns out to be a vast upheaval of basalt, ovqr four hundred fpet to its jpinnaelo, 
Cliffy Island, looking as if it had once received a bwftet on tins side which had^sont 
it alTUpfeter Lets a pe rfect cloud* of birds soaring aboiit its dark purple sides, West 
Island, with its grassy slopes* slanting from us, h birthed m the gilding of the rising 
sun; and Boat Islqpd resembles somo huge hippopotamus fallen asleep Ovor tho 
reefs, flying fish, dolphins, and other*ocean denizens, are sporting in the* cooling fluid; 
there ore also crescent-shaped fins floating quietly about, as near as the} dare come 
16 
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to our bathilig-plaee; while the white foam breaks mcmljfcagainst the fretted u/ider- 
ledges of the rocky cliffs. « 

Ashore, the parrots t and cockatoos are chatterin^hoisily amongst the branches. 
Near the copra traders’ sheds t groat tamarind-tree stows/ with corrugated trunk and 
halt-exposed roots, its gnarled branches twisted round # eal|h other, or flung fit? apart, 
and dense; with leafage, under 'the shelter of which crowds of men, women, and chil¬ 
dren sit, with their mats, calabashes, baskets, and other curiosities, waiting until We 
como to buy from them. Behind them are grovefc of deliciofisly green fruit-trees, cool 
shadow-spots, where the grasses, long and fresh, are alb misty with the sheen of heavy 
dowdrops. It is a golden idyll of tropic life, from which we must tear ourselves 
before we aro nearly satisfied, to hurry away on the swift wings of the monsoon. 

Our easterly limit was Caution Point, which we reached by way of Capo Moresby, 
Collingwood and I)yke-Acland Bays. This brings us to the Gorman division of 
Now Guinea. Of this I may say, from inquiries made, that it is a very large slice of 
tho island. One of tho most recent explorers, who was with me on tho voyage down to 
Brisbane, tolls me that the cases of fever are very mild in this part ol the country, 
and quickly cured, and that already they have begun to colonise. Ho explored most 
of, the level country, and found the Augusta River navigable for large vessels for a 
distance of 310 miles—a broach smooth river, ten to fifteen ( fathoms deep all the 
way, and over 1,000 feet Igoad. Tho land on both sides was open country from thirty 
to fifty miles deep, and would make splendid sugar and coflee plantations. The natives 
wore numerous and fairly friendly, oj>en to conviction, and not at all difficult to 
manage. These details were kindly imparted to me by Dr. K nappe, German Consul at 
Samoa, who had been exploring New Guinea for bis Government. 

Since tho above was written, 1 have had intelligence of a most successful expe¬ 
dition up the Aird River, which will go far to open the hitherto almost unknown 
interior of this land, and which proves that it may be penetrated with impunity. This 
■expedition was organised entirely at the expense of the enterprising firm of Messrs. 
Bums, Phelp, and Co., for the purpose of discovering an easy way into tho intorior, 
with a view to future trading enterprise, and was placed under the leadership of 
Mr. Theodore F. Beven, an able New Guinea explorer. He writes:—“We steamed in 
tho Victory, seventy miles from Cape Blackwood as the crow flies, in a northerly 
direction into the mountainous ranges, finding a broad channel which carried throe to 
asoven fathoms t>f water right into tho Aird River. Aftor following it up, we found it 
was only one of the many*mouths of a great fresh-water river coming from the ranges 
inland, a magn$cont stream 4vhieh w* followed to the head, eighty miles in direct line 
. from the*coast, canning good water %11 tho way to the mountains. On returning down 
the *iver wo struck a fresh branch and came out in Deception Bay; going henco to 
Motu-Motu, and returning, searching the coast, we found a magnificent ncv. iTvferfwith 
am entrance over three milos wide* close to Bald Head. We proceeded up this river one 
hundred and ten miles, passing through ranges and gorges, in pfgces 1,500 feet high. 
The country is* splendid Bcrulf country, with very rich agricultural land on both rivers.” 
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NEW GUINEA ? YULE ISLAND AND THE TORRES STRAITS. 
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Yale Island—Motn-Motu—Across < the £apuan Gulf—Damley IsladH—The Murray Group—Yorke Island— 

• Lotub-entcrs. 

• • • 

AFTER returning to Port Moresby from tfye east •which we did in a «day or so, 
we bore .towards Yuje Island and Jlic west of British New Guinea. Yule Island 
lies about sijty miles % from Port Moresby, and is separated from the mainland by a 
narrow strip of sea. I should say, from what I saw, that .it is one of the healthiest 
places along the coast for Europeans. Here we walked through fields of cane- 
grass twelve to ’fifteen feet high, so that wo had to keep hard *on tlvo heels of out 
guide, or we should soon have been hopelessly lost. On the hills it does not grow so 
tall, and as. we ascend walking becomes easier, except for dense patches of jungle 
here aifd there, tlie lair of the wild boar and of otlior game. From the hillside we 
had a fine view of the sea and the mainland, with Mount Yule and other hills, and 
dense forests—-jungles of sago, cedar, cotton, eucalyptus, and umbrella trees. Croton!* 
and castor-oil plants meet us at every turn, and orchids exquisitely shai»ed and tinted 
cling whereVer they can find a dead branch to beautify. 

Heritably received by the three French priests who have here taken up their 
abode, also by the Protestant native teachers, who are living in unity with thorn, we 
explored the island, and saw two native villages, beautifully built in the centre of palm- 
groves, with the grey sand swept carefully every day, and the roads kept like garden 
walks. There is here a lovoly smooth shore, with rugged promontories jutting out; 
and as we turn comers we find ever fresh treats for the eye—dark openings in the 
mangrove jungle, eaves, and arches, shells jingling against one another as the white 
surf-line laps amongst them. • 

Our last stoppage on the mainland is the important township of Motu-Motu, tho 
best point on the highway inland towards Mount Yule. Here Mr. Eidelfelt. lias taken 
up his post, with his plucky yoimg wife, and means to prosecute his botanical and other 
studies oh this scientifically fertile mountain. During his former "stay ho was 
strictly vogetarian, and had perfect health, although taking no precautions against 
fever, his iSnmunity from which, however, may be due to his Jiving as much as 
possible on the ranges and as little as possible on the coast. The town of Motu-Motu 
lies in Freshwater Bay, but the coast is difficult of approach. Tile surf was too 
heavy for the dingey to bo brought out, and through our glasses we saw three j'anoes 
swamped as the natives tried to launch them* At last, we anchored in the lagoon 
at the mouth of the river, and got ashore l>y a circuitous route. , 

It was night when, bidding farewell to New Guinea, wp lifted our anMujr and 
steam&l^ilcroaq ih&J ampostuous Papuan Gulf—a night of clouds and gloom, with waves 
running wickedly gpst us, and curling up into* white crests, like snarling black dogs * 
showing their teeth. The “Gulf” is like tho Bay ^of Bisfcay—always, or nearly 
always, rough. We had steam, so we passed over it in compositive ease, al¬ 
lhough in one part we stuck fast on'a sand-bank, apd h$d to> wait for high tide to 
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get off again.** We also had many miles’ dodg!ng about to find our right route hltom 
wo sighted Brambje (’ 113 - From this point aft went smoothjy We sdbn sighted the 
magnificent Island qf »J)amley As Mr Norton, now curator of the .Hobart 
Museum, an old explorer in these parts, says, it is .“one of the largest and most 
fertile of this fruitful archipelago, an undulating sea of tropical verdure clothek lofty 
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*hills and«tranquil vallejs, broken on£y by rugged cliff's and crags of sombre-tinted 
rock, pnd here and there a scanty patch of briglit-fqliaged bananas, papopaws,^ qnd 
sugar-cane, flourishing freely among the yams and taro in f the rudely jSHjltivatea planta- 
* tions of the miserable remnant of a *onee-powerful mce, whose .silent and deserted 
villages may still be si^bn' noshing under the evergreen canopy of the cocoa-nut groves, 
fringing the sinall snow-white beaqhes dotted at? frequent intervals along the reef- 
encircled foreshore of this island.” * 
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from Damley to the Murray group pf islands the sea is filled with shoals and 
reefs, so that it must be .traversed by day. One of the natives Acted as pilot—a tall, 
handsome, brown fellow, who glanced with wounded pride when, tho captain doubted 
his directions, the captain being one of the old school, Sad strongly objecting to receiv¬ 
ing orders in his own ship from a “ nigger.” However, the native knew his way, and 
|jy sundown we were anchored safely before the. mission-station, and were welcomed on 
shore. The native king^-of tho isjpnd game out to meet us with his boat’s crew 
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dressed in full naval uniform, his cutter carrying the Union .Jack, and Ins crew like a 
Custom Homo crew on State service. . 

This island is one of tho principal stations of the Mission Society, and is very 
finely situated in the centre of Meor and Dower Islands. Fertile, as all the islands 
are, Murray is composed of a largo volcanic hill, with tho crater visible from the sea. 
The mission-houses are built upon terraces, and provided with gardens, along the 
sheltered side of the hill. Wo walked through* the plantations mid garden^, and up 
a winding pathway, very beautiful, to the mission-house. Here wo were mast kindly 
tre^e^by the miasionaries, on<j of whom acted as ohj* guide, .and showed us ’over the 
island. It appwwu to bo • hpalthy, although the missionary’s wife has suffered much 
from fever, while their two pretty children are rather fragile-looking, but, like the 
native children with whom they play, they seem to liyp half llieir lives in tho sea, 
and swim like ducks, talking tho ‘native language evon letter than' their mother- 
tongue. The description of Damloy applies equally to Murray: which wo left with a 
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profound feeling of respect for the solitary And delicate lady who livos £nd works with 
her husband and 'children amongst these only half-tamed savages. Another ten hoirirs' 
steaming, and we anchor at York© Island. The stars are rising, and the effect Is pecu¬ 
liarly beautiful, though not more so than that of the sunrise whioljL greeted ps next 
morning. Hen* wo find the ^cho-de-mer being prcpSrdd for the .lapan and Chirfe, 
markets, with the iron sheds where it' is smoked, and 1 ' the natives who work and pr©r 
pare it for the trader. They permit him to»“Stay .with theftf,, and they help him with 
his work, in return for which ho keeps them all Life is easy on these islands, the 
natives working only wheti inclined, and this style suits the present trader, who finds 
it best for his own interests, and not opposed to his inclinations, to le1 # them have their 
own way The native king is the licst dressed man on the island; ho comes “out, when 
stmngors arrive, with an old red soldier’s jacket and cup. The trader himself possesses 
one pair of trousers, much patched, and portions of u red flannel shirt, the, patches 
artistically, if not scientifically, put on by the king’s sister, whom tho trader lias 
married—coal-black, stalwart Torres Strait queen. 'Hie island is almost flat, hut 
richly wooded* and well guarded by reefs—the ideal pirates’ isle; and wlipu we turned 
westward we felt as if it would not be verj difficult to become reconciled to lliis 
aimless but happy lotus-eating life. 
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ADELAIDE. 

i 

“ if Modal City ”—The Plan of the City—South Adelaide—Victoria Square—Kinjf William Street—The Post 
Offioe—TJie Town Hall—The Town*Ulerk—The Terraces—Hindlty Street—North Adelaide—The Anglican 
CSthedral—A City of Churche^—Jteligion and Slorals—The River Torrens and its Bridges—Old Parliament 
House and New Parliament House—The Public Library, Musgum, and Art Gallery—The University— 

, The Park-lands—The Suburbs—The Mails—Port Adelaide—Semaphore—Largs Bay—G lenelg —'Proclamation 

Tree—The Fust GovemmeutsHou^e—Brighton. m 

ADELAIDE; besides * possessing the nicknames of the “ farinaceous village ” and the 
“ city of churches/’ has been described in the columns of a well-known London 
papbr as “ a model city ”—and in many respects it deserves the complimont. 
Many Australian cities havo been carefully planned and laid out, but it may be 
doubted whether in any other caso such skill has been shown. The good people, 
of Adelaide “have reason to he proud of Colonel Light, the officer of the Loyal En¬ 
gineers credited with tho design of the city, and to treasure liis portrait and his 
statue. Like all large cities, Adelaide has a great many suburbs, and with them. 
covers a groat space of ground; hut there is no modem city in which the distinction’ 
botweon city and suburbs is so clearly marked. It is as clear as in the ease of cities 
of old time, which were walled about. The Adelaide walls are park-lands, which 'are 
highly faluod, and vfliich will he more and more, valued as time goes on. According 
to the familar illustration, they are the lungs of the city? One accustomed to tho 
crowding of English towns might think that, if anything, Adelaide was over-provided 
with lungs; but 'He would also hold that this is a fault, if fault it bo, on the right 
side. Tho park-lfmds are in most part still waste lands. Their extent has been too 
great for them to bn laid out as yet, but they cannot be built over. 

Adelaide proper consists of two main divisions, North and South Adelaide, 
separated by tho rivet Torrens and tho uneven ground on its banks. Each division 
has a separate and independent plan, and tho park-lands, which surround the whole, 
also intervent) in rich profusion between tho two. This intervening space has been 
used for largo public institutions, many of them standing in their own grounds—tho 
railway station, Parliament House, Government House, the Public Library, the University, 
tho Hospital. These, however, may be said to belong to South Adelaide, because they are 
on tho south side of the Torrens, though they lie outside its plan. South Adelaide 
is an oblong—one mile on the shorten side, and oue-third of a mile more on the longer, 
but any appearance of stiffness in this arrangement is ^avoided by a prolongation 
of the southern sifdo and a kind of bulge in the south-eastern corner; jet of tins 
comer it is true, as Mr. Trollope observes, that there is “a regularity even in the 
irregularity. This torraee, on tho map of the? town, takes thd form of u flight ot 
steps, for nothing so irregularis a sloping or diagoryil lino has been permitted.in tho 
arrangement of the streets.’i The streets, as in so many colonial cities, are laid out 
regularly, on the Bhiladolphia model, parallel and rectangular, and the meridian lino * 
has been strictly preserved. The streets run strict north ancf south, strict east and 
west But stroots of a mile long, crossed by streets more than a mile long, without 
any variety, would be intolerably stiff, and an attempt has l>et*n made to avoid such 
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stiffness by the 1 introduction of certain squares, which are public gardens—not 'like 
London squares, the prekorves of families that enjoy a private key. Of these, Victoria 
Square—at the cornea o/ which stand the Government Offices—is in the very* centre 
of South Adelaide, and the four other squajes, with*their outward corners refunded, 
divide the space between the central square and the corners of the town. Tho fivtf 
squares are arranged like a card with five pips. • , 

The central street of Adelaide is King Williaijp. Str^t,*aqd it is qtdte appropriate 
that tho main street should bo called after # William IV., seeing# that the* city took its 
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name from his consort It is written that the original dosignor moant King Willian 
Street to bo rather a residential than a business street, but designers cannot alwayi 
have their way, and bu&in^ss has gravitated towards King William Street, and nov 
all the chief banks and insurance offices, as well as the Post Office and the Towi 

• a ^ 

Hall, are .to bo* found there. As else whore, tho banks vio with one another in tin 
splendour *of their buildings For a long timo, some of them were content to lx 
housed* in very poor quarters, but. the force of competition has compelled all, one afte: 
another, to spend largo sums of money t upon architecture, to tho very great advantage 
of the appearance of tho city. 

Tho two most conspicuous* buildings in this part of the town—fhe Post Office an< 
the Town llall-^demand some description. The foundation-stone of the Victoria Tow® 
of the former was laid by the Lfuko of Ekiinburgh on the 5th of November, 1867, upoi 
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* the occasion cxf his first Visit to Australia. Tho tost Offioe Is very handsome, as*it owght 
to be, for it cost a great Veal of money. There is a largo central hall for tho use of tho 
public, round which thq unices are grouped to which those who have dealings with officials 
noed access. On its suitability tc f its purpose let us heajken to the opinion <$’ a business 
man, Mr. II. G, Turner, of Melbourne:—“The central halh which is ninety feet by thirty-* 
five foot, and sixty-five feet hi§b, is Abundantly lighted from the dome, and paved # 
with Minton’s tiles. Cool in summer, and protected iij wet, weather, .it presents tho 
beau ideal of a place for the public to do business in; and alj requisite infonnation, 
meteorological, postal, and jmutical, is displayed with laVish abundance and electrical 
promptitude. There are probably not lialf-a-dozcn buildings in all the colonics that 
can surpass it for Wliitoetural merit, and not one for adaptability* to its* objects.” 
The building is of the Talladian order of architecture, with a tower, to tho top 
of which visitors arts taken by zealous residents to see the view. As *tho lantern 
for signalling the arrival of the mails at night stands over 150 foot from tho gr< und, 
^thero are a good many steps to ascend ill order to reach it, but tho exertion is 
abnply rowalded, especially if the visitor should desiro to understand the geography of 

. his surroundings. The whole plain Is visible, from the sea to tho Mount Lofty Range, 
whilst Adelaide, with its suburbs, lies at the lopt like a map. Tile Adelaide Tost 
Office, it should bo mentioned, is enriched with a pleasant chim* of bells. Both tho 

Post Office and tho Town* Hall aro built of a beautiful white freestone, which is 

brought from quarries about fifteen miles from tho city. 

The second tower that is at onco seen in Adelaide belongs to the Town Hall, on the 
other side of King William Street. Here there is a large room used for public meetings 
and entertainments, and there aro the municipal officos. In tho Council Chamber there 
are portraits of some of the early explorers, governors, and city magnates; and tho Town 
Clerk has, with some trouble, mado a record of the persons, without a single exception, 

after whom tho strops and squares of the city aro named. It has been well said that 

this functionary, Mr. Thomas Worsnop, is, in a literary sense, the tvuo Recorder of the 
City. He has published an excellent “History of the City of Adelaide,” to which all 

• who dosire to ifrritc adequately about Adelaide must acknowledge, obligations. 

In many cases Adelaide is the first Australian city visited by tourists from 
Europe. Visitors will l>o interested to notice tho importance attached to municipal 
institutions in the colonics. Stately town-halls and spacious municipal offices aro the 
outward tokons dr' this importance. These will lie found, not only in tho capital cities, 
such a§ Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney, but in much smaller places. The visitor will 
soon romark tho buildings in the numerous suburban cities that cluster round each capital 
fn this matter Australia may be compared in her newness with the old cities of the 
Jaw Cqurttrios, though it. has not *Mlon to hor lot to t havo such rare architects 
those who built tho Hotel do Villo at Louvain, or that at Ghent It is in the zeal to 
exalt city government., and to housfi it "handsomely, that the point .of the comparison 
lies. It is of interest to* dwell pn this further, for Adelaide was not only the first city 
in Australia to have a municipality, but, in the prohd language of Mr. Worsnop, it is 
“ the birthplace of municipal government in tho whole British Colonial Empire.” 
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King Willjum Street is probably the broadest street h. any • large town in 
Australia with the singlo •exception of Sturt Street, Ballarat, mi 1, at ,its northern end, 
one of • tho handsomest stroets that can bo soon anywhere. • In former days it 
was divided /nto two parts by Victoria Square, though* tho square was always bisected 
V the street that runs from *east to west Traffic was diverted to the right hand 
t^nd to the loft in a manner,that was tnoref picturesque than convenient. In a 
struggle, howevor, botwecj* *the ^picturesque and tho convenient the latter always pre¬ 
vails, and now the great central square of the city has boon cut up ink) four small 
squares, and the broad King William Street passes through its midst. No little regret 
was*felt at the destruction of trees, for trees take long to grow. It certainly seems a 
pity that mil tho trees wore cut, down, ami that no compromise was*effected by preserv¬ 
ing at least some of them in belts. Even now, for the sake of the future, the road 
crossing the* square should be replanted with all convenient speed. Australians, ac¬ 
customed to tho freedom and space of the bush, take an especial pride in broad streets, 
which are often much wider than is at all necessary. . Due care is, no doubt, being 
taken tor the future needs of traffic: but it should Ihj remembered that broad streets' * 
in order to bring out their Ml beauty, must Ihj planted. Otherwise, the broader the 
street, the more the dust. > * 

The*boundaries of South Adelaide, on each of its four sides, are called Terraces, 
though tho housos are not in a continuous row as in a London terrace. In Adelaide 
a “terrace” means that there are houses on one side of tho road but not on the other. 
On this account, the terraces are popular, and land along them commands u high 
price. Here we will borrow a description from an account by tho literary Molboumo 
banker before quoted, Mr. il. (i. Tumor:— 

“ From the West Terraco there is a tine expansive view over the breezy plains 
stretching to tho ocoftn beach, and which tak£s in the shore from Olenclg to Largs 
Bay, with tho shimmering waters of the gulf l>eyond. Tho only encroachments on 
the park-lands facing this terrace are a reserve for cemetery purposes, which is not 
maintained in as good order as it should be, and the buildings connected with tho 
Observatory On the reserves facing South Terraco there are no buildings, whilo on 
those fronting the East a very excellent, racecourse has been laid out, with a com¬ 
modious grand stand and the other appurtonane.es of this popular- sport. 

“ The view from tho East Terraco is probably tho tinest in the city, and 
many of the houses upon it are indicative of the wealthy and taste of their owners. 
The ever-varying light and shade which animates tho ( picturesque outlines of tho 
Mount Lofty Ranges, facing this terrace, is a continuous delight* to* the qye. lire 
dark foliage of the olive plantations, contrasting*with the brighter,, green of the orange “ 
groves ; the sombre eucalyptus* and the verdant clufnjp of English deciduous frees, tho 
brightness of the freshly grqwing crop, shaded off into the darkness of the adjacent 
gully, and the parfe-liko aspect of the intervening lands, make up a picture of simplo J 
Arcadian beauty. In no other city in Australia is tho ,rm In'urbc so accessible, and 
to those accustomed to tho Yankee-1 iko stir, apd bustle of Melbourne, it seems 
incredible that such a peaceful panorama can be enjoyed within almost a stone's- 
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thriw of streets «that rnkl some of the shopkeoping centres of trade iq the capital of 
Victoria.” f 

The most fashionable of the terraces, however, is North Terrace. Indeed, by. a 


bull which is perhaps permissible, it has beoq said that tho “West End”,of Adelaide 
is the north. North Terrace is the chief place for professional men, especially doctors* 
What a number of doctors there seems? to be in Adelaide, and how well they appear to 
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flourish! On the North Terrace also is situated' the Adelaide Club. To the hospitality 
there so kindly shown many a visitor feels himself indebted. 

Ihe streets that lun parallel to North Terrace, and nearest to it, are important 
from a business point of view—Hindley and Bundle for shops and retail trade, Gren¬ 
fell and Currie for warehouses and wholesale places of business. It may be noted that 
each of these pairs makes really a single street, for, except King William, no name 
for a street is Carried right through this part of Adelaide. As compared with the 
breadth of King William Street, these Streets are scarcely wide enough for the business 
done in thorn; whilst the pavement is certainly too narrow. Some of tho shops are 
large and excellent Hindley and Rundle Streets have the glory of being the firet 
'streets in Adelaide in the order of formation. In Hindley Street is situated the 
Adelaide Theatre, which' was - doscribcd only three years ago as'“undoubtedly the 
prettiest and best in Australia.” Even if it cannot now be rated quite so high, it 
.will hold a forward plade, for it is oxcollently planned and elegantly decorated. 
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Whilst South Adelaide has more and more a, tendency to /become nothing but a 
place of business, like the City in London, North Adelaide ys, and, will most likely 
coQtinuja, a placo for residence. It stands higher than the other.,part of the city, and 
rises somewhat abruptly from tliq valley of the Torrens* The eminence is not great in 
itself, fmt as in the city of *the blind 
the one-eyed man was king, so ir\ a flat 
city advantage ’is naturally tnjven of 
rising ground, and the, southern edge 
of North Adelaide is very valuable 
Pleasant views con be obtained thence, 
and, from*a sanitary point of view the 
rise in the ground is treasured The 
greater part ■•of North Adelaide is laid 
out in an irregular parallologram, with 
a squaro in tho centre, called after the 
Duke of Wellington. At its south-east 
comer are two excrescences, two other 
parallelograms, thO lines of which bear 
no relation to tho lines of the main ! 
parallels There aro thus producod a 
few curves pleasant to the eye. As a 
rule, tho parallels in North Adelaide 
aro not too regular, but yet preserve 
their characteristic. 

The Anglican Cathedral (St Peter’s) 
stands near the entrance to North 
Adelaide. It is very lofty, and, when 
completed, will Iks a tine Cot hie church, 
especially as seen from the inside The 
outside is spoilt by the deplorable 
meanness of the tower, and will re¬ 
main spoilt unless some sudden acces¬ 
sion to the church funds should enable 
the authorities to build a worthier tower 
There is often a difference in the way 
of regarding a cathedral church, that 
of the worshippers is different from that 
of, some who aro willing to help, but might l>e described in the words Lord Eldon.is said 
to have used of himself, whei} he explained that he was “not a pillar of the church, but 
a buttress—a supporter, but one that never went inside ” The former want a church, good" 
for hearing, good for music, suitable for crowded services anil mrfjc^tic functions, tho latter 
want an ornament, for the city. If the two objects, cannot bo combined, it may reasonably 
be conceded that the former view has the better claim to exclusive consideration. 
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Adelaide is especially strong in the matter of churehes. There is, as we have seen, 
an Anglican Cat ( hedraA-St. Peter’s; there is a Roman Catholic Cathedral, of stately 
proportions, dedicated to St. Francis Xavier; and both the Anglicans and Roman 
Catholics have plenty of othcv churches. Moreover all the denominations are well 
represented. I*erhaps the Presbyterians are not so strong.. as in some other colonies, for 
Adolaide. is by no means a Scotch colony. There are, Scotchmen there, as everywhere 
■else in tho world, and, of course, prosperous Scotchmen, bvt not in any preponderance. 
Indeed, Adolaide is a well-mixed community, and there is no disproportion either of 
nationality or of religion ,, 

One of tho cardinal ideas of those who founded the colony of South Australia 
was that it should 1 " enjoy the most perfect religious freedom. This idea has beon fully 
carried out. There are those in England who fancy that the absence of an Establishment 
would produce an absence of religion. A visit to Australia would convinco»snch of their 
■error. To no place can they be recommended to pay their visit sooner than to Adelaide, 
for in none could they loam the lesson quicker. A glance at the streets of Adolaide 
shows at flnee that thefre has been a rivalry of churches, which, desiring an # outward and 
visible sign of progress and prosperity, have built spacious edifices that are* in many cases 
ornaments to the town, and, where they are not handsome, are Very tisefnl. Most 
of the colonists belonged to tbb great English middle class, and the denominations 
specially recruited from Ithat class—tho Wesloyans, the Oongregationalists, and tho 
Baptists—have numerous adherents, adequate funds, and vigorous life. If one denomina-' 
tion be stronger than another, it is probably tho Wesleyan. But it is not only in build¬ 
ings that religion shows its strength in Adelaide. An Adelaide Sunday is a Puritan 
Sunday—probably it is more Puritan than in any other Australasian city, except those 
that are distinctively Scotch. In other matters also, such as having a vigilance com¬ 
mittee to look after the morality of young men, Adelaide inclines, not without pro¬ 
tests, to this Puritan side in religion. Tho city, like the colony generally, is quite 
satisfied with religious equality, and has no hankering after tho principle of an Establish¬ 
ment. Evon the Anglicans, who hold the same doctrines as the Established Church 
in England, do not wish it, though they have at times difficulties as to funds that 
may mako them desire endowment. 

The intervening space between North and South Adelaide is tho part of the city 
whieh can lay most claim to beauty. The river Torrens is not in itself a fine river. 
It has the weakness of many Australian rivers, and seems unable to make a channel 
for itself all the way to the sea. If reproached upon the score of deficiency of beauty, 
the river Torrens might well 1 urge iii" its defence that it has always boon very useful 
‘’to the poople of Adolaide. Not thirty years ago the citizens used to rely upon the 
river* for their supply of water, whieh was retailed by water-cask at a charge o£ a 
florin or half-a-erown a load. This very primitive water-supply was superseded by a 
« regular system, the river Torrens’ beihg tapped higher up; and .this diversion of a 
stream never very strong naturally diminished its volume. The.constant growth in 
the size of the city has made it necessary that a fresh and larger reservoir 
should be built" The.original dam is about eight miles off; the new reservoir is in 
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the ^arR-lands. It may, however, bo conceded that formerly ihe Toweiis, at the part 
between Nortli and Sout^ Adelaide, was not beautiful, and thit Mr. Trollope was right 
in^ repudiating a laudatory expression which he had hoard *cirjployod—that it was a 
pretty stroam. Hut a few years # sinco Adelaide was blessed with a remarkably energetic 
# mayo£ who* summoned art tp £he assistance of nature, .lust below the town the river 
has boon dammed in such a way as to give the appeaftmee of a broad river,i or almost 
of a lake, to that which # ^scd to bo an Australian creek. The main road that unites 
the heart of # South to^tfie lifcart of ’North Adelaide, itself in a line with King William 
Street, crosses the Torrens by a tine bridge, with a very broad span. Boating-clubs 
have been established, and rowing is very popular. Just l>eyond the river is an oval, 
used as a.crieket^and football-ground. On a Saturday great crowds gather there, though 
the interest taken in athletic sports is hardly so keen as in Melbourne. Besides this 
central Adcjaido Bridge, the river is also crossed by two other bridges, at convenient 
distance above and below. The lower is called after the Queen—Adelaide is nothing 
if not* loyal—and the higher after the l’rince Consort. The latter is not far from 
tho Zoological Gardens; the Victoria Bridge occupies the site* of the Ford where, ia > 
former days— i.e., before 18G1, when the waterworks were completed—the watormen 
filled their carts.. It is described as having been a specially busy spot on the occasion 
of a fir#, when the sum of £5 was' awarded to tho man who first brought his full 
wateT-cart to the scene of tho fire. 

South of the river, opposite North Terrace, there is a series of institutions, 
standing in grounds of considerable size. Ijet us begin at the west end, and take 
them in turn. The railway-station is not beautiful—few art'; it has, however, tho 
great advantage of being central, and is conveniently arranged. Old Parliament House 
and New Parliament House stand side by side, and form a great contrast. Simplicity 
marks the old, and splendour will mark the new, when it is finished. Some hold that 
the oxpenso of the new building is a burden on the shoulders the colony greater 
than it is fajrly able to bear, for the cost is estimated at over £100,000. This ex¬ 
penditure will certainly give a magnificent building, worthy of any legislative body. 
The outside is to he of Kapunda marblg. Surely, if we take pvide in ouf Parliamentary 
system of government, tho Parliament of a country ought to be well housed. On the 
other side of tho road stands Government 1 House, surrounded by pleasant gardens. 

According %o law, tho “ Public Library Museum, and Art Galleiy of South 
Australia” only came into existence on July 1st, 1884. That was 0 the date fixed 
by the Act of Parliament for its commencement, hut the* institutions with the con¬ 
glomerate title had really existed much earlier nailer the* title of the South Australian 
Institute. In tho final report of the Board of -Governors of the Institute, mention is 
made of the twenty-eight years of its existence, and a claim put forward wliidli no 
one will refuse to acknowledge—“ that the South Australian Institute had done good 
work in its day, and had'been instrumental rin scattering the seeds of intellectual 
cultivation and development far and wide over the colony. The Board hands over the 
trust to its successors with the earnest hope and lull confidence that in the future, 
With a higher prestige and larger means, they will realise to the utmost the ends for 
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which tho South Austrian Instituto was established in I85G.” The South Austrian 
Institute was tho product of a society foundod in London qnly a few'days aftor tfye 
establishment of tho colony. This society, under the title of “ the South Australian 
Literary and Scientific Association,” choso eighty-two Joooks in London, and sent tkis 
handsome library to the colony. Though books were dearer in 1834 than fifty- years 
later, probably many an individual settler had a larger collection; and having per¬ 
formed this difficult task, the London society seems to r have disappeared. These 

Eighty-n wo books went to a Mechanics' 
Institute founded to receive them, and 
the Mechanics’ Institute underwent 
various chances. First it Nourished, 
then it succumbed to a rival sub¬ 
scription library; then there was an 
amalgamation, and at length, in 1856, 
by Act of Parliament, the Institute 
was established. Its first local habi¬ 
tation was in a building in King 
William Street. As time wont on, 
a lictter building was erected on North 
Terrace. As time vent on further, 
newer buildings wore required. The . 
very handsome Museum was erected, 
part of which is now used for the 
Public Library. A portion of the 
work of tho Institute is continued 
in the old building by tho Adelaide 
Circulating Library, the books in the 
Public Library nover being allowod 
to circulate. In the Art Gallery there 
is already the nucleus of a good 
collection of pictures. 

The next building is the University of Adelaide, a description of which will be 
given under tho head of Australian Education. Beyond tho University, and in a close 
proximity to it, 1 which must be very convenient for the medical student, stands the 
hospital. r 

In ovoiy direction, as tbb visitor walks about Adelaide, he will in a short time 
'reach tho park-lands. This article began with park-lands, and to them must now 
return -These park-lands aro indeed the distinctive feature of Adelaide. There is a 
total of about 2,000 acres. Those tliat go round the two parts of the city average 
<, about half-a-mile in width. Thus.' that interveno between tho two parts aro much 
wider, but also much .mere irregular in shape. The park-lands aro reserved in per¬ 
petuity for the use of the people. No private house can over bo built within tlieir 
hounds, but portions ol; them are used for public purposes. In the intervening park* 
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lands,*various public buildings are established, and parts are marked off *for* the use and 
advantage of cflibs and o^Jior sections of the people. The las/ of thqso institutions 
thei Exhibition. The Great Exhibition of 1851 in London was only permitted to 
built in Hy^e Park a • 

09 condition that at 
the close of the Ex¬ 
hibition the building 
should be entirely 
removed. No such 
condition has been 
mode in the present 
case, but the land 
round Adelaide is not 
yet quite*so valuable 
as that in London 
For all that, the park-lands aro zoal- 
* ously watched More than once 
there has been a political crisis in 
Smith Australia, with # a singularly 
empty exchequer, but no politician 
•has been found to propose the sale ot 
a poition of the people's city domain 
in older to replenish it The lands 
bring in a small levcnuc, toi citizens 
are allowed to depasture cattle on 
payment of a small fqp But the 
glory of the park-lands, it not of all 
Adelaide, is tlje Botanical Gardens 
All modem cities have many 
suburbs, and Adelaide does not 
prove the rule by exception People 
like living away from tlieir busi¬ 
ness, and enjoying country air, as 
modem conveniences of locomotion 
readily permit Adelaide has tho 
proud pre-eminenco of being the 
first Australian city to really adopt the tram,» but, always moflest, she fias kept * 
herself to tho horse-tram, whilst Sydney has steam motors, and Melbourne; pinch 
lator in the field, uses tho continuous cable system. Some of the Adelaide suburbs 
are commonplace—some are exceedingly pretty lit rt unfortunate that, as a rule, tho • 
native names have n<)t been preserved. Medindie stands almost ifiono ns keeping such 
a name. Most of the names of suburbs aro Cockney reminiscences, and often ot quite 
middle-class parts of London, such as Islington and JIackney, > Norwood, Brompton, 
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and, Kensm£tod are rather more fashionable ‘names. The first settlers in < j^Jplaide 
must have been very ^ fond ot London. But there is a worse thing in nomen¬ 
clature than borrowing the names of second-rate London suburbs. Some designations 
are made in the ridiculous American fashion of adding ville to a proper name, with 
deplorable results. Ye gods! fancy Walkcrvifte! t * 



PORT ADELAIDE LIGHTHOUSE. 


,From a commercial and business point ot view, the suburbs that serve Adelaide as 
seaports claim most attontibn. Adelaide is the Brindisi of the Australian Continent; 
that is to say, it is 1 the place at which the mails arrive, and are thence distributed by 
railtojjy through the colonies. By landing the mails „ at Adelaide, at least a day is 
saved to Sydney and Melbourne correspondents. Of course, it is easy \o imagine pfaces 
which would give quicker mails—for Instance, Port Darwin; but, in spite of the remark¬ 
able enterprise of Softth Australia, it must bo many years before the northern territory 
can be connected by rail with the southern parts of Australia No doubt a day will 
come when all Australian letters from Europe will be landed on the northern shore, 
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•and «tha*t will probably bo before the time, which also is surely cojmng, when the 

Indian and Australian mails will be conveyed from Calais overland/to India, but it 
need hardly be said that that tfay has not yet dawned. • f 

In Fort, Adelaide the city Ijas a splendid harbour.* It is perfytly land-locked, and 
Slierefbro very safe, but unfdi^unately it is by no means easy of access. Sailing ships 
which are not in a hurry use, the services of a tug* and go round to Port'Adelaide, 
but steamers, in. connection with which fcimo seems always an oljjoct, avoid the Port. 
With respect to the bjst pi fee for steamers, there is a bittor dispute. One of the great 
lines that run to Australia fiscs Glenolg, and the other •Semaphore. Not a little 
jealousy exists between the Orient and the P. and O. lines, an# a similar jealousy 
has.been tistablisTied between their two ports of call. It may be said at once that 
both seem very pleasant places, rich in seaside villas and baths, just the spots for 
lieat-opj)ressofl citizens tu seek ozone—and in the summer season Adelaide can Iks 
very hot—but it must be adder! that neither is a satisfactory port of call. Each 
is an open roadstead, sometimes acquainted* with very rough weather, when passengers, 
especially lilies, have to be hoisted on board. Each has a long jetty, but in neither 
case can ocean-going steamers come alongside. In the contest it is generally belibved 
that ultimately Semaphore will win. , Glenolg stands by itself. Semaphore has Port 
Adelaide? behind it., and the influence of the Port in all, matters maritime is ex¬ 
ceedingly strong. A semaphore is properly a signal-post, and, in the days before 
telegraphs, the arrival of ships used to he signalled across to Port, Adelaide by means 
of.ilags hoisted at tlic semaphore, hut, although this particular method of signalling is 
now unnecessary and almost obsolete, the whole place has retained the peculiar name. 
The name, by the way, had ouce a very good chance of wide fame, as the authors 
of the well-known operetta IT.’MS. Pi nnfore have said that their play was origin- 
oily christened Semaphore. Semaphore is now*a quiet seaside place, stirred once a 
fortnight into activity by the arrival of a steamer from England; once a fortnight 
by a departure. Glenolg is a very similar though a rather larger place, with some 
handsome villas standing in pleasant gardens. In both the train is flowed to run 
through the streets in American fashion, though a hand-hell, suggestive of muffins, is 
rung all tlm time that the train is moving in a street. The railway to Semaphore is 
a continuation of the line to Port Adelaide. A little above the Port, the line, by means 
of a swing bridge, crosses tbe broad creek—the word is here used in an English, not an 
Australian sense—upon which the Port is situated. If it yere not for the Port there 
would have been no Semaphore, and Glenelg, 1 icing a l^t#e further south, woulih then 
have remained in undisputed possession of the steamer traffic. The narrow, sandji tongue of 
land between the estuary and the Gulf is known.*as Lefcvrc’s Peninsula, and is about, two 
miles across. A little north of Semaphore is Largs Bay,.named probably by some patriotic 
Ayrshireman, after the place wjierj the Danes were defeated by King Alexander of Scotland 
nearly 600 years before. ** , / 

“ “ • “Of Larg* ho saw uhe glorious plain, .» , 

* Where still gigantic bones remain; 

* Memorial of the Danish yr ar.”* 


* Sootfc: Ma^mion, iii., 24. J 
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Largs, in Ayrshire, is now a fashionable watering-place, with fine houses tn front, 

and dirty, tortu^ills streets 4>elund Tho Largs of South Australia is struggling into 
existence as a warring-place and a port It enjoys a long pier and a dock Pro¬ 
bably tho importance of tho two places, Largs Bajj and Semaphore, vyill increase 
because of the difficulty that ships experience in rouching* Port Adelaide • , 

Fort‘Adelaide is nearly as Sid as Adelaide, and it has always tried to keop abreast 
of tho times ui the matter of harbour improvements—the dqppening of. the channel, the 
removal of rocks, and the construction of wharfs* It Has now over 43,000 foot of 
wharf frontage, adequately Jiroviclod with steam cranes and all the needful paraphernalia. 

(ilonelg has an,especial claim tor consideration, m that it was tho place whpio, 
inoie than fifty years ago, the colony of South Australia was piocfaimed * The,old 

* gum-tree undor which Captain Hmdmarsh issuod the pro* lamation and took possession 
of the country is still preserved, under the name of Proclamation Trfec, though it 
is m a very advancod stage of decrepitude The following is the inscription Jthat it 

* boars — . * 

o\ Tins spot , 

ON I Hr 2STIT Did MUIR, ]HJI» 

. 1H1 ( 01 ON} Ol 

. bOU'IlI AUSTRALIA 

. WAS PIlOCtiMMri) AND 1 STAB! ISHK 1> 

As A PKOMMI JO 
CAPIN JOHN HINDU VRMH SN, 

THI CRlVIRNOR TiriKlOI 
AC XINU IN Till NAMI AND ON 
111 H All Ol 

HIS MA11 KIM W II I 1AM IV, 

IN Tlfl PB1S1NCI 01 Till . 

141111 nine ins 
OI I HI (.OV1KNMIM, AND 

OTHIB lOIONIhTS 


ON TUI 2ST11 1)1(1-MUIR, IS 17, 

nir BnroBD oi thI ahovi tact 

WAS HI Ul POIHHII AFIIYID 1»V 

* 

bIBB It MACDONAID, KM , ( B, 

OCVV BRNOB-IN-CHIPI Ol THL PBOVINCE, 

IN THE 

RBE8ENCE OP THE ASSEMBLED COLONISTS 
, , TO COMMEMORATE THE EVENT 
* OP THE 

COLONY ATTAINING ITS 21ST TEAR, 

AND TO ffESTIPf T1IEIB FEELINGS BY ▲ 

BAY OP PUBLIC REJOICING. * 

GOD SAVE THE QUEEN • * 

x • 


t * 

This inscription, on a m&tal plate, was fixed to the tree, it will be observed, on 

the day that dae colony came of ige. Grand preparations were,made to 

the occasion by an "enormous «picnic in the neighbourhood of the old gtfmstren 

, i » . * *■ l 
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When florae 20,000 persons had gathered together, some from distant parts of the 
colony, and all in gay holiday attire, a pitiless storm of rain camS^on and broke up 
the ontertainment in great confusion. • / 

Perhaps because of this cample, the fiftieth anniversary of jpe foundation of the 
«eoloriy was celebrated in a *jpuch • more quiet fashion, though in a South Australian 
December most people would gladly take the Hucking in payment for the jfleasure of 
knowing that rain was fal]i#g on a dry and thirsty land. On tho twenty-first anniversary 
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thousands had to wait in tho min for the return of a few .omnibuses: on the occasion 
of the fiftieth, two railways wore carrying passengers between Glenelg and the 

Everything was in a very primitive state when Captain Hinrtmarsh* the founder of m 
colony, landed. It is recorded that tho pianoforte of his wile was floated ashore, but 
there is no record of its tunefulness after the operation. The first Government*Hot?so 
was built by the sailors of H.MR. Buffalo, the ship that had brought him to South . 
Australia. The following is the description given &f their lyuidiwork —“ Mud walls, 
Shout five feet higlf; two rooms, of six feet each, without flooring [it is to be presumed 
afct Ifce* square* thqre certainly was no room for the* piano!]; a thatched jooi [apparently 
«tf Mieds]; two doorways, fo» egress and ingress [to serve as windows as well as doors]; 
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but both fireplace and chimney wore lost sight of till the place was built” Lupkily, 

the climate is ofy, and cooking operations could be carried on out of doors. It ne@d 

hardly lie said thSt (Monelg has long ago passed out of its primitive stage, that its 

houses arc admiralty built, or Chat all the comforts r of civilisation can ,be procured 

there. * 

Fhrther down the coast r, than Glenclg is a quiot little seaside place called 

Brighton, to which, especially in hot weathov, those citizens, resort who find Glenelg 

too fashionablo or noisy. It has the reputation of boif2|g exceedingly quiet; there 

are people who would say*’it is dull. Like many othc/ colonial places, it has made 

a mistake in taking, the name of the English seaside town, but it is not so ill-advieed 

as to challenge comparison with the most famous of British watering-places. 
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. BALLARAT. 

Virgin Forest—The Gold Fever—Momrty Buninyong and Warrenlielp—Black Hill-JThe City, tho Town, and 
4he Borough—Sturt Street—The Publip Building*—Tho “Corner”—The Tovra Hall—Tho Miner’s City 
—“Our Lake”—The Botanical harden**— Ballarat East—Brid»fj Street—The Chinese Quarter—“punting 
# the Devil”—The Sul mi hs—La^-Lal Bakery Hill—Dungaree — An Irish Settlement—Tdits ol Old 
England. , , 

"I" Tf* among the bills to the north-west of Mollioumo, one 

* ^ * hundred miles from the eftpital by rail, though not 

v ' seventy ns the crow flies, lies Ballarat, the metropolis of the 

gold-fields, and the second town in order of importance in 

Victoria. The last census gave tho population as nearly forty* 

thousand, and a stranger may see at a 

glance that the majority of these forty 

thousand souls arc well to do, and that* 

• ' ^ 
poverty, the bitter, grinding 'poverty of* 

the Old World, is unknown here. In . 
1851 tho ground on which Ballarat Dow 
stands * was virgin forest and park-like 
lands, untouched by tho hand of man, 
barel) oven visited by him. It is true, it 
was part of a sheep-run, owned by some 
brothers named Vuille, but a solitary shep¬ 
herd, or an occasional tribe of wandering 
black fellow's, were the only human beings 
who visited the site of what is now a bust¬ 
ling town and an important nulling centre. 

The Presbyterian minister, Mr. Hastie, 
w r as then, and is still, settled at the older 
town of Buninyong, seven miles away. Me gives the following description of the place:— * 
“ I often passed the spot on which Ballarat is built, and there could not, be a prettier 
spot imaginable. It was the very picture of repose. There was, in general, plenty of grass 
and water, and often I have seen the cattle, in considerable numbers, lying in t|uiet 
enjoyment after being satisfied with the pasture. There was a beautiful clump of wattles 
where Lydiard Street now stands, and on one occasion, when Mrs. Hastio was with me, 
she remarked, ‘ What a nice place for a house, Vitli the flat in front # and Jhe wattles 
behind.’ Mr. Waldie had at that time a shepherd’s hut, about yfhere the Dead liorso* ■ 
Gully is, on the Croswick Road, and one day when I was calling on the hut-keeper, he 
said that the.solitude was sp painful that he could not endure it; for he saw r no one 
from the time the shepherds wont out in the "morning till they returned at night. I 
was the only jierson he had ever seen there who was not eonnefted with the station.” 

The aborigine^, though not numerous, wepo .treacherous and cunning, and very 
troublesome, and not only stole anything they .could lay* their hands on, but 
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murdered, in oblcl blood, any solitary hut-keeper or lonely shepherd they happened to 
come across. \ • 

In 1851 goluwas* discovered by a man named Hiscocks, in the little gully near 
Buninyong which will bears hi% name, and, as by magic, the low lands^ round the 
Yarrowoo Creok wore crowded by adventurers eager to find the precious metaL f 
They Clame by thousands and tens of thousands, from all parts of the colonies, and from 
the uttermost parts of the earth, until soon the whole o£ the f valley was,white with their 
tonts. Thoir watchfiros by night lit up tjio lonofy forest) arid their presence scared 
away for ever the dingo and the* kangaroo from their wonted haunts. Ballarat, or more 
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properly Ballaarat, in aboriginal spooch, means a resting-place, but it was a resting- 
place jio longer. He who ‘came in the old diggings days camo not to rest, but to 
work, to work untiringly, from break of ‘day to sunset, sometimes, perhaps, to be rewarded 
•with wealth beyond the wildest dreams vf the avaricious, oftoner to slave for the merest 
pittance/still hoping on, if not for* a fortune, at least for enough to enable him to go 
back and live in comfort in his own land. No one came to settle at Ballarat, evofy 
'man was but a bird of passage, and, at ‘first, no man dreamt of making a home here. 
Slowly, but surely, this* tAnsitory character of the population passed 1 Away. The surface 
dig gings were worked out, and men ,could no longer start on their »own account. 
.The claims were'sunk deeper and # deeper, more capital was required, and more special 
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Companies were formed, *and gold-mining became a recrfpiised industry, 1 
on as regularly, as cloth-making or coal-mining. Moreovor/the land around 

proved fertile, and suitable for amculture, and soon 
every acre was sotted, mostly m men of the former 
class. Ballarat became not only a mining centre, but 
also the market of a‘largo and prosperous agricultural 
district. t 

It is p pretty town—a very pretty town—strangers 
declare. Standing in Sturt Street, and look¬ 
ing east, one sees it is set in an amphitheatre 
of low eucalyptus-clad ranges, with two larger 
hills, that serve to break the monotony* 
Mounts Buninyong and Warrenheip are about 
two thousand feet above the sea-level, and 
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spine seven miles 
apart, rising 
from the ranges 
—square, solid- 
looking hills, 
covered with for¬ 
est They , are 
remarkably alike 

in contour, and • 

hardly to be distinguished one from the othor. 

The inhabitants of Ballarat and the surrounding 

districts for a long time fondly cherished the idea that these mountains 
were, extinct volcanoos, and proudly showed to visitors the outlines of the 
old craters. When a popular science lecturer pointed out their error, he 
was hardly thanked for tearing away the halo bf romance which tliey # had 
contrived to throw around their hills; and forthwith other authorities wero 
consulted, who confirmed the first views upon the (Subject. „ *• 

“ ft is not true tbat second tonights are best, 

• But first and third, which are-a riper fi|st.” 

'• # 

From thb top of either Warrenheip or Buninyong, a splendid bird’s-eye viow is to 
be bad of Ballarat, and a capital idea is to be gained of the straggling way in which 
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•the town is builL* The ranges which surround the town are for some reason, bost»knj>wn 
to the early'scUlias,. not called by the quaint, and often pretty, jmtivo names, but rejoice 
respectively in such appellations as the Dead Horse, "White Horso, Black Horse, and 
Magpie Ranges. A sbur of the D^ad Horae runs right up into the town itself, less than 
a mile, in fact, from ns very centre. Forty yeara ago Black Hill, as it is cahod, reared 
its dark finest, clothed in dense farost, over the lonely gully where now stands Ballarat 
East, and its steep sides were untouched by thp foot of civilised man. put those steep* 
slopos proved rich in gold. The forest has long smite disappeared, and the Hillside has 
boon tunnelled through and through, burrowed into, cut* away, and turned over, till 
half of it has disappeared. Its former shape has been entirely lost, and Black Hj.ll 
presents to the town a scarrod white face, precipitous in some parts, Vith mounds # of 
yarth, old mining machinery, and heaps of quartz and “ mullock,’’ * which gleam white 
and look not mipicturesque in the sunshine. • 

Ballarat is divided into three parts—Ballarat West, Ballarat East, and Sebastqpol— 
the city, tho town, and the borough. The West is the aristocratic .and business portion 
of the towif Here are all the host shops, and the best hotels, the lawyers’ offices, and tho 
# mining exchango. Here, too, are the principal churches—the Anglican and the Roman 
Catholic Cathedrals, the Presbyterian Kirk, and the new Wesleyan Clftipcl* and here, 
too, are all the liandsomost houses.* A visitor is struck with the neatness of the*broad, 
straight, well-kept streets, rimning at right angles to one another, and carefully planted 
with trees—oaks, elms, Oriental plane-trees, Californian pines, and, of course, the blue 
gum. Sturt Street, the principal street, and one of the three chain roads of tho colony, 
bears off tho palm for beauty. It has kept its original width of two hundred feet 
nearly throughout, and is broader than most of the famous streets of tho world. As with 
tho “ Hater den Linden," at Berlin, a, handsomo avenue- runs straight up the middle 
of the street for fully a mile. It strikesi ono at first as being all <jf gum-trees, tall and 
straight, with thick", etyse foliage, for they have been carefully pollarded in their youth, 
and not allowod to straggle and grow ragged and untidy, as is tho wont of troes of their 
kind when loft to their own devices; but on a second glance it is seen that each gum 
•alternates with a deciduous tree—an oak or an, elm, or an Oriental plane-tree. Very 
pretty and cool this avenue looks in tho early summer, before the hot winds have withered 
and shrivelled the loaves of the foreign trees ;*and their delicate green makes a lovely 
contrast to the darker hue of the eucalyptus. These, too, are covered with white blossoms, 
which fill tho air* with their aromatic jHjrfumc, and which bring into the town great 
flocks yf parrots, rosellas, in*all the glory of their gorgoous plumage, blue and green, 
rod and yellow, and parroquets,‘afl clothed in vivid greeu. These birds whirl in screaming 
. flocks roupd the gum^lreos, feeding on tho white blossoms, and, in their turn,'proving 
a soro flo/nptation to tiio young colonial, who, satchel on bftek, is wending his way slowly 
to school, uuwilling to loavo the bright sunshine. Parrots are easily brought down by 
• shanghais ”—the name in this part of the*world for a catapult; but a wise Town Council, 
having a due regard for* tlfc windows, not to say for tho persons, of the citizens, has for- 

• ft 
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** “ Mullock,*’ the heqps of waste earth at the mouth of a shaft. 
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bidden»the use of all shanghais within*the town, and many a small bo^ in the first flush ’ 
of joy and pride at a successful shot, is compelled to flee from Ncmesi^in the shape^of a 
stalwart Irish policeman, who, armed with all the terrors of the •lawy* swoops down upon 
him. In the summer evenings, too, this avenue is n#ich frequented by another set of 
people, /t appears to be tjie favoured place of the lads and lasses of Ballarat for 
courting, and tho old, old story r must have been told ifgain and again imdcr thoSe gum- 
trees in Sturt Street. „ , 

In this sti-eot arc most of tlu? shops pnd principal buildings. At the intersection 
of Lydiard Street, right in •the centre of the town,’ is if monument to the ill-fated 
explorers, Burke and Wills, a nondescript erection, originally a t fountain, but now a 
lamp-post; and # a little farther down, opposito the l’ost Office, has recently boon placed 
a handsome statue, in white marble, of the poet Bums. What Burns had to do with 
Ballarat nef one seems exactly to know; but since be is there, and much admired, 
there. 8 seems every probability that Tom Moore, also in white marble, will soon join 
him. Tho Post Office, on the north side’ of the street, close to the Burke and Wills* 
monument is. a scpiare white building, to which extensive additions are being* made. Orf 
the south side is the Mining Exchange—the “Comer,” as it is popularly called Hero , 
the sharebrokers* may be seen transacting their business in the open street, and on ’busy 
days stretching rigly; across to the gardens that adorn the middle, buying and selling, 
shouting and gesticulating as if (heir lives depended on'it, as their livelihood most 
undoubtedly do. Unluckily, it is not always bus> times on the Corner, and on a day 
\yben shares are down and stocks are dull, the Corner men are hard put to it to era ploy 
their time. A C hinaman trudging along, under the heavy weight of his baskets full of 
vegetables, is eagerly seized upon, and his cauliflowers and cabbages put up to auction, 
while .Folin himself squats down on the pavement, a smile on his stolid, \ el low countenance, 

, for he knows that, whatever the result he will l* a gainer by the transaction. The dark 
Indian trader from Cashmere, plodding patiently along with his,»great, white bundle on 
his back, cap. now do a brisk business, while a load of wood--be it the humble one-horse 
load, or a groat waggon that requires at least six horses to bring it down from the ranges— 
is a perfect godsend, offering as it does excellent opportunities for a raffle, the driver* 
meanwliilo, leaning carelessly against the wheel, cracking his long whip in a most artistic 
manner to wilo away tho time pending the completion of the bargain. The honey 
merchant and the bird hawker, too, find for their wares a ready sale among tho good- 
humoured Comer men. 

Higher up is the Town Hall, a fine building with a lofty tower, from which a splendid 
view of tho surrounding country can be obtained; anif higher up still are p the Boinan 
Catholic Cathedral and the principal Presbyterian Church. Both Jf those are substantial 
buildings of Milestone, whose.dinginess is relieved in the ease of the latter By a spire 
and facings .of white freestone, while round 8t. Patrick's ('athedral are handsome, well- 
grown English troos. The Hospital, still fartheT upaSturt Street, is a large white building* 
set in a pretty, well-kept garden, and is very old, as buildings # go* in Ballarat, having been 
begun just (ffter^the Eureka riots*in 1855. 'l^ho need of somo place for tho sick and 
wounded was thon sorely felt, and this led to sjeps being taken for tho erection 
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•of a hospital. site chosen, though only three-quarters of a mile from the*prefent 
Tost Office, in »vory heart of the towo, was then in such thick bush that, strange 

as it may seem to \modom traveller on the well-kept highway, it is recorded that many 
persons lost their w» between it» and the little township on the banks of^ the creek. 
All up 8turt Street are shops and houses and buildings; jhd improvements are gbing, 
on evefywhore. Tho streets are full of Hbusy life, though not the life of a metropolis; 
rather it is the ordinary traffic of a well-to-do, up-country ,town—loads of hay ancf 
straw from the agricultural districts of Learmonth "and Windermere, carte ladon with 
potatoes from Buninyong and Wafronheip, and great loads hf wood on croaking waggons 
that require at least six or eight horses to move them. An occasional bullock-dray, 
laden with wool bales or wattlcbark, drawn by its patient team, reminds one of t)ie 
outlying stations, whilst a great locomotive moving from tho foundry where it was 
manufactured, to bo delivered at the railway station in Lydiard (Street, connects the old 
life with tho new. t 

• Everywhere are evidences of the chief industry of the town, and a stranger cannot 
help fooling that Ballaraf wjis made by tho miner, and is still, to a certain ^extent, the 

• miner's city. Here and there, in all directions, evon in Sturt Street itself, arc mounds of 

upturned earth, red and white, and not unpicturgsquo in themselves, Tout ‘often grass- 
grown and deserted. Sometimes the remnants of tho old wooden buddings that protected 
tho mouth of tho shaft are‘still left standing, ulterly dilapidated and moss-grown, but 
yet oftenor oven that has disappeared, and all that remains is an old iron truck, or a 
chain or two, oaten away by rust, and the tall mound twenty, thirty, or even fifty 
foot high. Sometimes, particularly iu Ballarat East, these wrought-out workings are 
just those of the surface diggings, and there the ground—acres of it—has been turned 
over and over. No shafts have been sunk very deep, so there are no tall mounds of 
gravel and quartz to glisten iu the sunshine, but the whole surfctce presents tho ap¬ 
pearance of sonio deflate graveyard, where no kindly hand has planted gardens, or 
raised monuments to the dead. , 

Many of the workings, both old and new, are of great extent, and many parts of 
‘Ballarat aro tunnelled under by drives, when 1 , far#bclow the surface, the miner cams his 
daily bread. Many of these drives are deserted, but others are in full swing.^ Generally 
they are far enough below tho suriaec for the safety of those above, but not always, and 
it is no uncommon thing to see houses out of tho perpendicular, and going to rack and 
min, because the darth has given way beneath them. Hites may be observed where no 
attempt has boon made to build, boeauso tho ground is rotten and unsafe. In Ballarat 
East, Ht Paul’s Anglican Church has twice eomo to grief. Once the whole body of the 

• dhurch went, and lof£ the tower standing alone. It was rebuilt on the other side of 
tho towel', and, then, to tfyo astonishment and disgust <*f tho congregation, the earth 
oponed, and if it did not exactly swallow tip the chancel, jit at least dropped it down 
loo many feet below the rest of the church* to allow of a comfortable celebration of Divine 
Service. And at the jtrosent moment tho destruction of Ht. Paul’s i» again threatened 
by mining operations. The old Supr^nqs Court, in *Lydiard Street, was Another place 
that suffered, and* had to hb abandpned, as it was impossible to add to it, on account 
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of its foundation being undermined. Appropriately enough, it is now used as thff School 
of fyltnes. Those \ vrought-out workings, which are near the eeratro of tho town, are fast 
being levelled and parted away, as the demand for building sites becomes greater, and 
pretty cottages and incoming gardens tako their place. Ballarat is sometimes} called the 
Garden City, and seeing that its chief industry is gold-mining, this might seem strange, 
were it 1 not that nowhere do shrubs, flowers, and trees flourish so well as on the levelled 
workings of tho wrought-out claims, where tho ^ground has bean trenched and dug over 
and over again. Mining is now generally carried on by largo companies, Which employ 
hundreds of men, and machinery in itself worth a small fortune. Gigging by one man, 
or by small parties, is not often seen within tho precincts of tho town. And yet this 
mining on a small scale has not been quite abandoned in Ballarat. In the Main Hoad, 
Ballarat East, thero may yet bo seen small partios of men working in co-operation, and 
loading that independent life whioh appears to possess a vast charm for tho old gold¬ 
miner. 

, Going west, up Sturt Street, the shops gradually grow fewer and fewer, till when 
tho avenue' comes to an' end, even the smallest of them have disappeared* altogether, 
and villa residences tako their place. Hero the character of tho street changes. In the 
town* tho City Council have laid it out with an jivenuo in tho centre', and two roads, 
ono on each side. Here, beyond the shops, are two avenues, A one on each side, 
with a road in tho middle, which runs for another mile—quite, in fact, into the open 
country. These avenues are of Canadian elms and silver poplars, and as yet are young, 
but they promise to bo in time as handsome its their well-grown sisters in the centre 
of the town. 

To tho west of Ballarat, within the hounds of the city, lies what in the eyes of 
its inhabitants is its greatest attraction. On arrival, the first question asked of a 
stranger is not “ Have you seen the mines >" but “ Have you se«n our lake ? ” And 
yot, after all, “ our lafco” is but a small sheet of water. Lake Wendouree (accent on 
first and third syllables), known in the old days as Yuilie's Swamp, is abouf. four miles 
round, and not more than a milo across; but, though not a large lake, it is certainly 
'a very pretty one. It is enclosed in a reserve wdl planted with a variety of trees, while 
all rounfl the margin of the lake itself are rows of weeping willows, which thrive 
wonderfully. On the eastern or town side of tho lake are most of the boathouses, the 
number of which shows how much this sheet of water is appreciated. Twenty or thirty 
small yachts are there, miniature steamboats ply for hire, and on a public holiday tho 
little litko is crowded with every imaginable kind of craft, from the tiny canoe with its 
solitary occupant, to the steamer crowded with men, women, and children, of a moro 
, sociable disposition, grange to say, the duke lies higher than a great part of Ballarat, 
so that' from tho deck of one of the stoamers there is on a fine day a glorious view. 
The town itself, save for the houses that surround the lakp, ,is barely visible, but tho 
hills beyond stand out clearly, and bound the horizon. To the north is Mount Rowan, 
a conical, troeless hill, '-whose softly rounded outlines and vivid green form a pleasing 
contrast to the stem squareness of Bunjnypng and Wari-enheip, and tho ejarker oucalyptus- 
clad ranges which bound the pictip-o on the east. In the foreground the white cliffs 
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of Blaek Hill gleam in tHe sunlight' and noaror still are tho woepunf willows ut the* 

water’s edge.* On tho jmstorn side aro tho Botanical Gardens, — 1 . ' - 

%hade and hue meets the eye* Great care has been exercised 4u 
dens, and though the oldest oak there has barely reached his mujr/rity, treos grow more 
# quiokly in # Vietoria than in •their native England, and oaks and, eft ms, poplars and ash- 
trees, begiu to make a good show. Much of the grounds is, strictly speaking, not 
garden at all,, but parl^liko land, carefully planted with trees. Here on Sundays 

j 

and other holidays thb gcod people of Ballarat come to hold high festival, to picnic, 
and to thoroughly enjoy themselves. Every variety’ of deciduous tree is found, and 
numbers of the fir tribe of all descriptions, and from every part of the world. Here 
and thone, too, (remain, by way of contrast, an old gum-tree, or a she-oak, the latter in 
its ragged greynes.s looking strangely out of place among the bnglitor-hued trees from 
other lands? Eight at the back of the gardens is an avenue of golden wattles, which, 
in tly* springtime, make the air heavy with their delicious perfume. 

As we look round on the pretty scone, it is hardly possible ibr us to conceive 
that thirty^ypars ago these gardens were thick bush land, the'haunt of tli5 dingo and 
the kangaroo, and that the bright little lake was a dismal swamp overgrown with reeds 
and rushes,*looked on askance by the blacks as the reputed home of the mystorious 
“bimyip,” and a ptyeo where the digger from tho eativas township down by the creek 
might, be sure of bagging a black swan or a wild duck foy his evening’s meal. Tho 
wild duck and the black swan still visit Wendouree periodically, and aro carefully 
protected by the City Council, which makos every endeavour not only to preserve 
the native birds and animals that already make the lake' their home, but to add 
fresh specimens to the list, and in every way to increase the attractiveness of the lake. 
There is a story told that one of the City Fathers, who, having been to Europo, had 
seen the wonders of the Old World, was desirous of introducing Venetian gondolas, 
which he thought would pay well, and prove a great attraction. > At a meeting of the 
City Council, without describing a gondola, except by name, ho proposed that they 
should import at least a dozen. Then arose another Councillor. He also was in 
favour of progress, and highly approved of the idea, being as anxious as anyone to’ 
add to the attractions of tho lake; but, like John Gilpin’s wife, he “had a frugal mind,” 
and thought a dozen far too many to iufport at once—the elimato might not agree with 
them—lot the City Council import a couple to begin with, and then they might breed! 
This novel description of breeding has not yet been attempted at Ballarat, and the lake 
has no gondolas. ' „ 

Beyond the Comer, Sturt Street slopes steeply do\m, and at the bottom of the 
hill Ballarat West comes to an end and Ballarat East begins. ’The change from the 
new to the old town is most, striking. Brirtge Street, tho principal street of, Ballarat 
*East, is a continuation of Sturt Street, but is only a third of its width, and is consequently 
far too narrow to admit of’any ornamentation in + he shape of trees or gardens, such a? 
adorn its younger rival. It consists almost solely of shops, where* a great deal of business 
is done. On* Saturday night—market-day—so dense is tho crowd from end to end, that 
vehicles are not permitted to pass down tho sfreot. Near the * middle it is cut in half 
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cby the Yarrowee Creek, once a limpid mountain stream, knownas the river Leigh, cushing 
dowp from the mjls amidst rocks and terns, creepers and mosses, but now a huge gut- 
ter, ^ell boarded^ >ver, < into tfhich the drainage of city and 

town is emptied. Bridge Street lies very low—is, in 

fact, the vC"' 


^ into hich the drainage of city and 
Bridge Street lies very low—is, in 
^' lowest j&rt of Ballarat, and in "the 
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the stieets do not presegf^e the same' regularity as in the city, for having followed the 
lines of the diggers’ toi^s, they twist and turn, and bisect one another without respect to 
ord^er or convenience. Bridges Street branches oft* into two stjjoets, Victoria Stredr—or 
the Melbourne Road, as it is generally called—and the Main Road (Mlig up tho latter, 
which is a copy of Bndge Stapot, only 'dingier, wo come to the Chinese quarter. There 
are about two thousand Chinamen "on” Ballarat—lefc the reader ftotice tho use of the 
proposition; on .a gold-field, 'therefore on Ballarat—and they are, of cpurso, common 
enough in all*parts of *$*9 town,*for th<^ yellow-faced, blue-blousod vegetable hawker, 
with his neatly-coildd pigtail and his eternal smile, is an eveiyday visitant in most 
households, whore he is hailed with delight by the children," and trusted implicitly by 
the^house-jnistrels, who vaunts the superiority of her John over everybody olse’s John. 
Here, down in Ballarltt East, is John’s abiding- 
place. The •Chinese camp itself is simply a 

collection of tumble-down bark huts, built with- 

• | 

out the slightest attempt at regularity, and 
sadly in need of repair. * 

On the'ridge poles of most of the huts 
are to be s<?en long strips of meat and fish 
drying in the sdn, while the family* utensils, 
scanty hi the extreme, are ranged outside the 
doors. There are plenty of ehildron playing 
about, for though there are no Chinese women, 
a certain elas»s of Europeans seem to have no 
objection to John Chinaman as a spouse, and 
the little half-caste children are, as a rule, 
very good looking. The Chineso are not con¬ 
fined to the camp, but all along the Main Road 
their shops are to be seen full of china, common English oma&ents, and unsavoury- 
looking eatables; outside swings tho sign, a long coloured board, on which, in quaint 
Chinese characters, are painted the owner’s name and occupation. John Chinaman makes, 
but he does not mend. Many of these shops have their shutters up,* and the whole 
place has it generally tumble-down, uncared-for appearance. You may, and often do, see 
spruce, clean, neat Chinamen, but their houses are invariably out of ropair, and sadly 
in need of the coat of paint which they are never likely to get 

In former days there was at Ballarat a Joss-house, and the tToss was sumptu¬ 
ously lodged among gold and scarlet banners, and mucTi tinsel-coloured paper, and 
sweet-scented • sandal-woods, but tho whole, bdhig very • combustible, one day caught 
fire and was burned to tho ground, the Jdfcs* himsolf being consumed in ihe flames. 
Since then the new Joss ha£ been much more humbly lodged, tho Chinese .Iteing of* 
opinion that as he could not take care of his finely, it was hardly worth while supplying 
him with more dF it. 

• • • 

A quaint Chinese custom, called " Hunting tho Devil,” is Abus described in one of tho 

local papers“ ^he Chinese residing in tho distinct had a high # time ef it at midnight 

47 * 
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ofi Sunday, the'occasion being the annual ceremony known as ‘hunting tho del’il.’ A 
hug^ fire was fit in the yard of the Joss-house at Golden Point, ^and two or three cocTks 
were^fei an adjoining shed engaged in fashioning the mafty mysterious dishes of which 
tho Orientals aro so, fond, one, it is^said, being a pie of roasted tom-cat, which is believed 
to confer on those partaking of it many virtues. The priest chanted some Chinese poetry 
in a weird sort of way, and several others accompanied him on the tom-tom and other 
musical (0 instruments. Tho scene was such an extraordinary one as*might well have 
been calculated to frighten his Satanic Majesty aWay did die 'happen 6 to be in the 
neighbourhood Tho festivities* were taken part in by about one hundred Celestials, 
who frequently adjourned to tho Joss-house and bowed to Joss; then adjourning to a 
couple of adjoining a-ooms for a smoko of opium. Aftor all was over, about £30 worth 
Of poultry, pastry, &e., subscribed for by tho richer Chinese, was distribyted amongst 
their poorer countrymen, who camo from far and near to receive the luxuries.” 

In Ballarat East aro many workod-out diggings, notably alqng the Buninyong Road, 
In tho old days, so rich were these diggings that they were known as the Jewellers’ Shops, 
find it is related, as a i>roof of their wealth, that two men working for six iveeks in one 
of these claims made, as wages, eight pounds weight of gold apiece, l^ow they are 
absolutely deserted, save for an occasional “hatter,”* Chinaman, or European, who finds 
it worth his while to wash “ tailings." That it *s worth while, especially for a China¬ 
man, who can live on loss than a white man, is very evident. * 

In tho old days men were more careless, and left bohind them much that is counted 
valuable nowadays. Many of tho roads in Ballarat aro made with the refuse quart/ 
left as valuoless by the miners, and as the quartz is gradually ground down to powder 
by the constant traffic, men find it pays them to wash the sweepings of the roads for 
tho specks of gold it is sure to contain. As soon as this became generally known, tho 
roads were in danger of being swept bodily away, and the Town Counoil found it necessary 
to frame a bye-law forbidding tho sweeping of the roads by anyone but the authorised 
town scavengers. Nevertheless, on tho .Buninyong Road, almost any eveniqg, may be 
seen men, Cliinamon generally, shovelling up tho dust and mud, in order to wash it for 
gold. This is, perhaps, the foundation of the boljef that in Ballarat the streets are paved 
with gold. 

Beyond Ballarat East lie many little townships, or rather hamlets, which owe their 
origin to the early gold-seekers. Canadian and Magpie, Napoleon and Durham—so varied 
aro the names—all lie within a short distance of Ballarat towards Buninyong, itself a 
pretty little town, at the foot of the hill of the same namo. It is fully ten years older 
than ’Ballarat, and, unlike it, .does not owe its origin to the gold. The place was 
situated on tho old bpllock-dray road to Melbourne, and about 1841 a public-house was 
put up thero as a res? 1 ing-placo for the‘drivers of stock. Round this a little hamlet 
gradually sprang up; for many men, -both bullock-drivers and others, found it convenient 
to leave their wives and children in some placo where they were safe from‘the prowling 
aboriginal, and tho other dangers of the bush. But tho discovery of gold killed Buninyong. 


* «■ 


1 Hatter,” a pan working alone on wronplit-out and deserted claims—henoe any man working and 
living alone. A man working alone on a neW gold-field is, however, called a prospector. 
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It is* still a. pretty little town, nestling up against the hillside, but no business is done 
there. Its streets aro*empty rf and no house has been built for year! As it vAs in 
1850, so it is now: progress has passed it by, and the inhabitants of its prosperous 
neighbour eall it in derision •the “ ancient village.” • Buninyong is an aboriginal word, 
nneaning “knee hills,” and *he mtmntain was so called by tho bW;k fellows, because it 
was supposed by them to resemble the raised 4tnoes* of a man lying on his back. 

* Leaving the little i#wn, and skirting tho oastorn side of the hill, the road passes 
through somo very, pretty country, mostly* agricultural, till about twenty miles from 
Ballarat it comes to another little township, that of Lai Lai, tljp aboriginal term for falling 
Water. Lai Lai is on a crock of the same name, and the Falls there are a favourite place 
for* picnic*parties frojja Ballarat. In fact, this is the furthest limit for them. No one on 
a day’s pleasuring bent goes further, by road at least, than Lai Lai. Once a year, on New 
Year’s Bay, a race mooting takes place, and thousands of people visit the Falls. Un¬ 
fortunately, like most o£ Australia’s rivers, the creek is yearly dry at that season of the 
year. It is possible, by a judicious use of. stepping-stones, to cross dryshod, .while it is 
always eas^ by taking off shoos and socks, to wade,, so that .the Falls on the 1st of* 
January ore.not at their best. Still, the water falls over rocks at least one hundred feet 
high, and makea a cheery babble anjpng the stones beneath. It is pleasant on*a hot 
summer’s day to lie down among the ferns and scrub at the bottom of the gully, and 
with the cloudless blue sky above to listen to the murmur of tho waters and the 
drowsy hum of the insects, and watch the sunlight making delicate tracery with the 
•fem fronds on the stones and rocks that guard the creek. Far away, down tho gully, 
you can see waving corn-fields, and range after range of wooded hills, which fade away 
in tho blue distance. To the left, too, is Buninyong, the hill to whoso side it clings, 
hardly to bo recognised as the one which overlooks Ballarat. 

If, instead of teaving Ballarat by the Main Road, you choose the other branch of 
Bridge Streot, tho Melbourne Road, you ascend the steep slopgs of the hill, Bakery 
Hill, of diggings days notoriety, and find yourself in a broad street, as wide, indeed, as 
Sturt Street, bounded on each side by an avenue of gum-trees. Tho street is not otherwise 
remarkable. The houses are for the most part one-storeyed brick cottages,.set in nice little, 
gardens, ji^t the kind that are described in auctioneers’ advertisements as “ eligible villa 
residences.” About a mile from Bridge Street is the Orphan Asylum, a largo brick 
building, on tho very outskirts of the town; around it are the wrought-out workings 
of the old Eureka lead, and just behind it, not half a mile away, is the ^Eureka monument, 
erected on the veiy site of the Eureka Stockade. • 

Leaving the Orphan Asylum, and passing under* the arch of the Geelong and 
Melbourne Railway, you find that the town, has been left behind, anti that*you are *in 
the open country. Warrenhejp, which moans in the aboriginal Vrnguo “ emu-faathers,” 
as tho trees upon it were supposed by the blacks to resemble tlie plumage of that bird, 
is close at hand* and the road takes you fairly* into tho district of Bungaree and the 
Bullarook Forest., Hero is some of the finest land in the colony—rich chocolate soil-*- 
in which potatoes and com grow to perfection, and which, in *somc parts, is worth £60 an 
acre. Most of tBe first settlers in Bungaree were* for some unknown reason, Irish, and 
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Iw?h they have remained to the back-bone. Mostly Boman Catholics, and < hanging to¬ 
gether as they do, thoy have become quite a powor in the land, and? as they bolong to the 
electorate of Ballot East, their vote is onough to turn an election, and is consequently 
eagerly sought by would-be M.P.’s ., They generally contrive to ma^e things “ warm ” for 
the unfortunate candidate for Parliamentary honours -who’ljas earned their displeasure., 
Never*an*election passes but the tihpoptdar candidate lias received some marks of their 
favour in the shape of rotten eggs, dead cats, or stale cabbages, yhilo lucky is he whosh 
buggy has not been smashed, nor his scrutineers beaten! It is lelafed of ode unfortunate 
man, whom they had put^out, that after the declaration df the poll, rising to address 
the electors, with wrath and bitterness in his heart, he began—“Gentlepaen of Ballarat, 
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und savages of Bungaree! ” But spite of thoir addiction to whisky at election times 
and on market-days, the men of Bungaree are to be applauded for the industry and 
vigour with which thoy have converted the heavily-timbered forest lands into fertile 
farms and rich pasture; and it is hardly necessary to add that these sturdy Irish 
farmers have brought to their new homo under the Southern Cross the hospitality 
and warm-heartedness that have ever distinguished their countrymen in all lands. 

Ballartft is sflrrounded on all sides by small townships, which, like Ballarat itself, 
owo their origin to th^ miners, and are mainly dependent on the gold for their existence. 
Creswick* about eleven milfes to the liorth, connected with Ballarat by railway, has about 
four thousand inhabitants, and several paying claims; and* twelve miles beyond it, on 
the same line of railway, is Climes, a town of about the same size, and greatly resembling 
it Kingston and Smeaton are small hamlets among tho hills that surround Creswick, 
and not only is gold 0 found there, rind* paying claims worked, but the land is rich. 
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Stm .smaller are Smythesdalo and Scarsdalc, hamlets to the south of Ballarat, whiah, 

set among scrubby rdhges, where the land is poor, depend ^ entirely on the yidd of 
edd for their existence To* the west of Ballarat the character of,the country com¬ 
pletely changes, and,at Leamonth and Burrumbect, instead of thickly-wooded ranges, 
.we* see softly-rounded, conjpal lulls isolated one from another, a»d for the most part 
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treeless. This formation begins at Mount Bowan, about'four miles from Ballarat and 
behind it is Dowling Forest,.which is not, and never was, a fefrest at all, hub.rolling, 
park-like lands, entirely free from undorgrowth, add with pfetty trees dotted horo and 
there Here,* in .Dowling forest, at the foot «f Another hill, Mount Pisgah, is the race¬ 
course: and the people of Ballarat claim for it that, if it is nflt the most important, 
it is at least the prettiest course in the colony. Learmonth and % Burrumbeet are 
little agricultural townships on the shores of likes five miles‘apart, the one thirteen 
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and the other fourteen miles from Ballarat Lake Learmonth is a pretty, little?, lake 
aboufc the same'size as Lake Wendouree, and though no Town Council has made it 
the object of its, £are, i!s beauties are far greater, for it is embosomed among hills 
whose gently swelling slopes com* 1 down to, tl^e water’s edge, and are pairrored in 
its shallow depths. The country is purely agricultural', tho qarth has never been turned* 
up in 'the greedy search for gold, "and ttie little township, on tho margin of the lake, 
surrounded by farms, with their neat hedges of gorse, privet, or,thorn,‘and their well- 
grown English trees, reminds Englishmen, they say, more of hbme tjian any other place 
about Ballarat. At Burrum^ect the sceno is more desolate: tho hamlet is on the borders 
of a lake thirty miles round, and the farms appear larger and more, scattered. Few 
persons ever venturef on the lake, for it is deep and treacherouj., subject to sudden 
squalls, which are dangerous in the extreme, and more than one victim lies boncath its 
brackish waters Both Learmonth and Burrutnbeet send rich stores of gram and farm 
produce to Ballarat, and much of the business of all these little towns finds its way to 
the (1 olden, City in their midst t 

* ' Mining is, of course, a very fluctuating source of wealth, but more lea$s art being 
discovered and opened up, and the gold-tiolds of Ballarat are far from being exhausted 
* The districts round arc fertile, and every day sops land increase in yalue, and thus, 
rich in mines, and girdled with farms, and its situation high among the hilk giving 
it a much more bracing air than that of Melbourne, so that it is becoming quite a 
sanatorium for all parts of* Victoria, the place has before it, its people hope, a future 
of great prosperity 
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THE EUREKA STOCKADE. • 


Bakery Hill—Desolation.—Muttering^* before th^ Stojm—A Misoavia^e of Jastioe—The Fate of the Eureka 
, * Hotel—The Reform League—The Meeting on Bakery Hill—Declaration of War—The Stockade—The 
Night Attack—An Awful fJSene—The Sequel. , , * * , 

T . 

HE greater part of liallarat East is built on the low-lying flats of the Yarrowoe Crook, 
which are bounded the ’vfest by the*platoau on which stands Ballarat West, while 


on the oast it is overlooked by Bakery Hill. Bakery Hill is now much built over, but 
behind the houses the red tumod-up earth and the deserted workings still bear witness 
to 4he industry of the early miners Here among the worked-out and abandoned claims, 
about half a, milo behind the Orphan Asylum, is situated the Eureka Stockade reserve 
—a reserve set apart by the Town Council as a memorial of the historic fight betwoen 
the diggers and the authorities on the morning of Sunday, 3rd of December, 1854. Uncared 
for, and enclosod only by a whito picket-fence, sadly in need of a coat of ]mint, there 
is nothing to mark the reserve from the surrounding diggings, but close to the street—* 
Eureka Street -which in the old days was the track followed by the bullock-drays from * 
Melbourne, stands a blue stone monument, whose only beauty consists in its .severe « 
simplicity and solid strength. Seemingly the Town* Council have already more than 
half repented the building of that monument, for it is unfinished and neglected, and 
the guns which aro to stand at the four comers have novo# even been placed on their 
•carriages, hut lie rusting and half buried in the grass-grown earth. There is no beauty 
about the place, the nativo trees have long since disappeared, no kindly hand has planted 
others, and even the grass linds but scanty nourishment among the stones and rubble 
thrown up by the miners. No one lives there, .lew people go there, and only the old 
residents remombeu the early days when gold first “ broke out ” at Ballarat. A stranger 
may sliow a passing interest in the place, and then for his benefi^ is told once again the 
half-forgotten story of the Eureka Stockado. 

Long before the fight at. Ballarat thero had been munnurings and discontent on 
the gold-lields. The liconso fee was lygh at first, 30s. a month, then Rouble that, and 
afterwards 30s. again, besides which tho digger was required to produce his licenso 
whenever it was demanded by the Commissioner, or by any of the troopors. Thirty shillings 
a month was an exorbitant sum; many a man could not make so much at such uncertain 
and untrustworthy work as gold-digging, and have euough for his ^necessary expenses, 
though doubtless many could have paid it easily. Then gfosc tho difficulty of collecting 
this unpopular poll-tax. Men would not pa\ willingly, and the troopers therefdhs had 
to collect it by force. It is laid to their charge that they used ,mor® violence than tras 
absolutely necessary. Certain it is that the difficulty of collecting*tho license*feeg became 
greater and groator as time went on Armed troopors, in small parties, swoflped down" 
on ‘the diggers at unexpected times, and a cry of “ Traps! traps! ” was sufficient to send 
every man flying for refuge to his claim, with intent to there remain hidden by friendjy 
mother earth till the coast was clear. Matters wore in thft strained state not only at 
Ballarat, but on •every erold-field throughout thfe colony, when* a new police magistrate for 


0 
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Ballarat, or rather, as it was then called, the “district of Buninyong,” woe appointed. 

Ho was a tall, \ood-looking man, with the maimers and addre& of a gentleman, but 

was utterly unscrupulous, and in fact was, as the diggers declared, a “thorough 

bad lot” , , , i . i 

On Specimen Hil], a little ascent over against Bakery Hill, was a small hotel, or ratfier* 
shanty, hull’ wood and half calico, Kept % a man named Bentley. This place was in no 
good repute, but offering as it did tho attractions of bowling-alley, skittles, billiards, ancf 
unlimited liquor so long as there was money 'to pay *for it, it* was jnuch patronised by 
the diggers, and was open, as a rule, and generally crowded, both day and night. Much, 
of course, of tho diggers’ hard-won gains found its way into Bentley’s pocket, but beyond’ 
bestowing a few hearty curses on the money-grubbing publican, they would'not h&vo 
grumbled at that, Bentley, however, was generally believed—and the popular impression 
has never been contradicted—to be the ereatfuro of tho gentlemanly Police Magistrate, 
who received most of his prolits, or at the very loast sharod #thcm. To this shanty, 
then dignified by the name of the Eureka Hotel, there came one night a young man 
•ntimed Scobie, who to Ips surprise found it shut up. As this was contrary.’ to custom, 
he beat at the doors, shouted, and created such a disturbance as finally had the effect, 
of bringing out not only the landlord, but two oj throe other men. A scuffle ensued, 
Scobie was assaulted, and died soon afterwards of his wounds. Then Bentlpy and 
tho others who had taken part in the disturbance were brought before the police 
magistrate and the two resident Commissioners, and, in spite of the remonstrance of 
the junior Commissioner, and to the astonishment and disgust of tho diggers, were nc- * 
quitted. 

So high ran the popular indignation at this miscarriage of justice, that on tho 
12th October, 1854, a public meeting was called to consider the best method of 
bringing the culprits to justice. The meeting was held just outside 'the Eureka Hotel, 
and on the very spo£ where Scobio had met his death. A large crowd collected, 
and tho camp officials, not unnaturally fearing some act of violence, sent a* guard of 
police to protect the hotel, with its obnoxious landlord. Several men rose up and 
addressed the diggers. At first it seemed us if things might pass off’ quietly, but 
the speeches grew more and more inflammatory, the crowd increased rapidjy, and at 
last Bontlev, who evidently considered discretion was the better part of valour, was 
seen to leave tho back of tho building, mount his horse, and set oft* at full gallop 
for the police can^p, with the intontion both of saving his life, which he evidently 
considered in danger, and of M sending more help to the police stationed at his hotel. 
His flying figure and terror-strioken fac§ as ho raced down the gully which separated 
Specimen Hill and Bakery Hifi from the camp on the opposite plateau attracted the 
attention of those diggers who had pot attended the meeting, and leaving their holes 
'and their*tents, they joined tho crowd in front of tho Eureka Hotel, which must? by 
that time have numbered nearly ten thousand men. For a* moment the issue seemed 
doubtful. But the slightest thing sways a crowd. A boy thoughtlessly, more in sport 
than in earnest, took up a stone, and flung it at the glass lamp which hung in front of 
the hotel, smashing it to atoms. The*fate of the Eureka Hotel was decided. As the 
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' WRECKING THE JIOTEL. 

glass* fell jingling down on the stones beneath, from a hundred throats burst the cry, 
“Down with tho place?! down with it! Bum the whole place!” And^the excited mob 
nfehed on the house. It was carried in a moment; such a multitude was irresistible. 
The police* gave way at pace, and jhe. place swtyraed with men whose blood was 
• up, and who in their indignation wrecked the house hi less thaji five minutes. Then 


one man, to finish the work, gathered an armful of* paper and other combustibles, and 
fcet light to them in, the windward ^comer of the bowling-alley. In one moment 
the place, built as jt was of canvas and Vood, dry as tinder now with the suns of early 
summor, was one mass of flames, and in less than a quarter of an hour not a vestige 
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remained, Then the diggers, hearing tho tramp of the soldiers and police coming to 
the rescue, quietly dispersed, fully satisfied with the vengeance the} had taken. 

But the Government could hardly let this flagrant act of disorder pass unnoticed. 
It was impossible to punish eight thousand men, yet the difficulty was to find the 
ringleaders. It was no easy task to pick them out from among so many, and yet some 
there must have boon who were more to blai^o than *the rest. 

Finally, three men were pitched upon. .It was urged by the. rioters that this wa£ an 
unfair choice, for though opo of them had been present at Bentley’s Hotel, yet, far 
from assisting, he had used his best endeavours tt> dissuade the people from taking the" 
law into their pwn hands*; and that, as for. tlfo other two, they had never been there 
at alL What w^is the truth upon this subject it is impossible to say after this space 
of time, but the magistrates disagreed with popular opinion, and the three men were 
committed for friaL Bail was speedily found," arid a large crowd, awaiting tho prisoners 
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opposite the police camp, escorted them back to tho township in the gully, with *qiany 
shouts of defiance, and much firing of pistols into the air. • * 

MdUnwhile the authoHties in Melbourne, seeing that something was seriously wrong 
on tho Ballarat gold-fiolds, sent a special Board ,of Oomipissionerg to inquire into the 
affray by which ttcobje lost his life, tho result being* that # the police magistrate vfas, 
dismissed,'whilst Bontloy and his associates were sentoncud^to throo years on the roads. 
Tho diggers, however, were not satisfied with this tardy justice. • .They wanted manhood 
suffrage; they wanted short Parliaments; and*, above*all, they wanted thb abolition of 
tho license fee, and the liberation or acquittal of the three prisoners. These three men 
were—wisely, perhaps, considering tho state of popular feeling—brought, to trial in* 
Melboumo, and as the jury recommended them to mercy, were sentenced to* torms. of 
imprisonment varying from three to six months. , 

At this, indignation in Ballarat know no bounds. A Reform League had Tbeen formed 
to air the grievances of the diggers, of which League the Sectary, Mr. Humffray, was 
a man of moderate views, sincerely desirous ^ of attaining reasonable ends by moderate 
■ufoans. But there wero wildor spjrits than his in the League, disaffected Irishmen and 

* foreigners—Italians, Fronchinen, and Germans— who would stick at nothing, and by 

* thorn tho Secretary was regarded with dislike and suspicion. As soon as the conviction 
of tho prisoners was known in Ballarat, Humffray went to Melbourne and procured an 
interview with Governor Hotham, who intimated that if a proper memorial were sent 
to tho Government tho prisoners might bo released. But the turbulent spirits in the 
League, distrusting Humffray, sent delegates of their own, and on tho 25th of November, 
two men, an Irishman and an Englishman, arrived in Melbourne to demand the release 
of the prisoners. Such a demand was, of course, refused by Governor Hotham and 
his Ministers. Anxiously the diggers at Ballarat awaited tho return of their delegates, 
and a monster meoting was callod for the 29th of November, on Bakery Hill, so that 
the members of the Lqaguo, and all others interested, might hear their reports. 

Bakery Hill on the 29th presented a scono of tho wildest, excitement. , Tho sky 
was cloudless, and the sun shone warm and brilliant. To tho east was Warrcnhoip, its 
virgin forest, stil] untouched, while to tho west, qn the opposite plateau, could be seen 
the white tents of the Government camp peeping between tho trees. All the trees wore 
gone by this time from Bakery Hill. Here and there might be seen a stump burnt 
and blackened, but the surface of tho hill itself was covered with upturned earth 
thrown opt from t£o claims, wliile here and there was a digger’s tont, with his simple 
household possessions rangod outside. Down in the gully beneath wore the soldiers and 
police, "drawn up in order, ready* in casc^of any outbreak, to at once quell it On top 
of *tho hill a platform,had been erectod, and over this, for tho first time, floated the 
insurgenf fislg, the star? of the Southern Cross on a blue ground. On this platform the 
‘ chief merfibers of tho Loaguo took their stand with the delogatcs, who were to deliver 
their reports, and around it surged a c*ow;d of over twelve thousand peoplfe, men from 
qsoiy nation under the sun, whom hist of gold had brought to this out-of-the-way 
corner of tho earth. Fair-Haired Swedes and dark-eyed Italians, fiery* Frenchman and 
phlegmatic Germans, canny Scotchmen and reckless Irishmen, miners from the tin mines 
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of Cqjftiwail„and pickpockets from the slums of London, together with “ old hands” frojn 

Van Diemen’s Land and Now South Wales. The majority were young/or men in, the 
prime of life, and almost all were diggers, clad alike in the ordihary garb of a digger, the 
flannel shir^ trousers .tucked jnto their long boots, ijnd slouch hat, while all, or almost 
*li: carried arms—revolvers and »loug knives. The meeting was ^a turbulent one; the 
diggers were wild with a sense of injustice and iijjury,mid the speeches from the platform 
“were not calculated to palm them. Peter Lalor addressed the meeting, and so did the 
returned delegates from # MolbouAe. kjfcsoehes were also made by Frederic Vem, a 
Hanoverian by birth, and a* little red-lmirod Italian named Carboni Rafthello, to whose 
being conspiracy was essential, and whom, on account of his gift of tongues, Peter 
Lalor, the? undoubted leader, made his aidr-rfe-anup, as he (Lalo*) knew no language 
but his own, whilst many of his followers were foreigners in like predicament. Humffray, 
who was a Welshman, brought down the wrath of tho meeting on his head by still 
counselling moral force,,and was stigmatised as a trimmer. One man m tho crowd, 
having raised his voice in favour of constitutional action, was hardly saved from the 
infuriated diggers by the influence of the chairman and his associates. Several resol it- • 
tions were proposed, and carried unanimously. Another meeting was called for Sunday, 
tho 3rd of December, to choose a committee for the Reform League, and before dispersing 
the crowd made Jjonfires of their licenses, and all* the arms and ammunition were 
distributed that the rebels could lay their hands on. Such was tho declaration of war, 
and it was much to the surprise of tho troops in the guliy that the meeting of the 
•29th of November passed oft' without any open violence. 

Acting under the orders of Governor Hothaui, who, stout old sailor as he was, 
thought ho could manage those turbulent diggers as in tho old days he had done his 
ship's crew, tho authorities on the 30th made another eflort to collect the license fees. 
The whole force, b*)th soldiers and police, turned out, and the diggers fled before them. 
Once or twice they made a slight attempt at resistance, and shots were tired, and stonos 
thrown at, tho advancing troops. Some few prisoners were ma<To, and* then the force 
returned to camp. But now the most desjxjrate among the diggers, with Lalor as their 
leader, and Vein and Raflaollo as his, coadjutors, hoisted the insurgent flag once more 
on Bakery Hill, and, kneeling around it, swore, with right hands uplifted, mutual defence.* 
When the rebels wore about a thousanfl strong they marched in procession, bearing tho 
flag before them, to the sito of the present Eureka, monument, close to tho old Melbourne 
road, and established themselves in an entrenched camp, or rather stockade.^ It Is a 
fact to bo noted that although twelve thousand people hai^ been present at tlio mooting 
the day before, had applauded the most seditious speeches, and had openly burned 
their licenses, yot now that war was actually declared, and Lalor ami his /riends were 
in arms against the Government, tho number of their followers had dwindled to a 
thousand, whilo later on, on Sunday morning, when the soldiers attacked the • Stockade,-* 
their strength from one Ause and another hod actually decreased to about throe 
hundred. All work on Ballarat ceased, and tho .people were in a state of the wildest 
excitement, 9 II waiting, as it seempd, the issue of this daring rebollion. 

Though many would not join the insurgents, still the‘majority Sympathised with 
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them to a certain extent, and nono wore found willing to help the soldiers <jr tho*J>oliee. 
It seems incredible that any man in his senses could for one 'moment have soriously 
contemplated thq ovorthr’ow of a Government, and the establishment of a republic, with 
a handful of men, not a thousand,strong, the hnjf of whom, were ^rrned with picks and 
shovels, and pikes mjdo of pieces of steel fixod on to long % poles. That Lalor and his 
associates*did contemplate this is*evid&it, and Lalor’s “ministor of war” drew up a 
Declaration of Independence, in which this is distinctly stated. The ‘insurgent camp, 
the Eureka Stockade, as it was called, was situated* on the* top of Bakery Hill, and 
was surrounded by a rudo^fenco of slabs, strengthened wherever they thought necossary 
by overturned carts, boxes, barrels, and anything, in fact, they could, lay. their hands 
on. The rebels won* no engineers, and the ground enclosed was over an acre' in extent 
-♦-far too large for their purpose. 

Drilling went on with vigour, and small'armed parties were sent out to forage, for 
the robols were not oxdy short of arms, ammunition, and supplies, but of money ae well. 
This difficulty was surmounted by giving tho .storokee}>ers written receipts, certifying 
•that tho goods had beei} received, payment to be expected when the now Republic was 
firmly established. These pioneers—the would-be founders of another nation—were not 
• clever,* apparently, with the pen. Here is one of tho precious receipts ydiieh have come 
down to us:—“ Received from the’ Ballarat store 1 Pistol for tho .Comtee X. Hugh 
M'Oarty. Hurras for the people.” Another.—“The Reform Lege Coinete—4 drenks, 
fouor (shillings, 4 pie for fower of the Height watch patriots.—X. P.” Whether the 
proprietor of the Ballarat store ever realised on that transaction is extremely doubtful,* 
but at the rate charged, his losses on tho “noight watch patriots’” supper must soon 
have been made up. 

Meanwhile, at the Government camp, Captain Thomas, tho commanding officer, had 
not been unmindful of tlio treasonable proceedings that were going*on around. There 
wore two companies o£ the 12th and 40th Regiments stationed at Ballarat, together with 
nearly a hundred policemen. Reinforcements were hourly expected from .Melbourne 
under the command of the Major-General, Sir Robert Nicklc; and Captain Thomas, while 
waiting, put his. camp into a stato of defence. The women and children were placed in 
a building supposed to be shot-proof, and the men were kept under arms night and 
day. These precautions were very necessary, as 'the Government officials had no means 
of arriving at any clear idea of the exact number of the rebels. That they, if only 
unanimous, must fyr outnumber the soldiers and police seemed certain. The suspense 
grew very wearing, and the nysn waited impatiently the moment when they should oither 
attack* or be attacked. On Saturday, tfye 2nd of December, although the troops from 
Melbourne had notryet arrived, Captain Thomas decided to wait no longer, but to endeavour 
to crush thb insurrection at one blow ; To do this he knew he must carry tho Stockade 
"'by storm. * He dared not attack in the daytime, because he had no force to leave behind 
to protect his own camp, but a night surprise, and especially a Saturday night surprise, 
ysould, he felt sure, be ‘effective. ( On'Saturday night, os he knew, many of tho diggers 
would bo away, some at fheir own homos, "and more in the drinking apd gambling 
saloons, of which* there* were enough And to spare in the little township down in the 
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gully between the two camps. And of those who remained in the Stockade, mtay, he 
kncv, would be so modest in their libations os tho “ tower *neight watch patriots” 
who shared “4 drunks among them. There was littlo sleep in the Government camp 
that night, and king before the first faint streaks of the u early sijjnmer da^m appeared 
in tho sky Captain Thomas had his little army—in all' nearly three hundred policy 
and soldiers—fairly on the march.* 

The Eureka was not above two miles away, but to reach, it the little force wore 
obliged to steal down the gully, and through the sleeping town. Silently 'they marched, 
one hundred and seventy-six foot and one hundred mounted men, through the spectral 
white tents, past the claims, deserted now, and up the steep incline, of tho opposite 
hillside. So well wes the project carried out, that they had encircled the Stockade 
op all save the southern side before tho rebels discovered their proximity. As soon 
as the alarm was given in the Stockade, a ‘volley was fired in tho direction of tho 
advancing troops. Tt checked them not a moment, and they qpmo on little the* worse 
for it. “ For,” says one of his historians, “ Captain Thomas knew that undisciplined 
.men firing upon a body of men advancing up a steep incline were sure«to fire over 
1 their heads.” The event proved the correctness of his theory, and, with a shout and 
a cheer, the Government men reached the Stockade, and in spite ot the stout re¬ 
sistance of a body of pikemen, and the sharp but desultory fire the other rebels, 

carried it. The foot police entered first, and were met by a body of pikemen who 
stood their ground sturdily, but tho soldiers ably supported their allies, and tho tight 
was continued hand to hand within tho palings. For a few minutes the insurgents, 
hold their own bravely, then their ammunition began to fail, and they fell hack before 
tho steady advance of Captain Thomas’s men. Tho flagstaff in the centre was soon 
reochod, and tho soldiers tore down the Southern Cross and trampled it under foot. 
Then it was each man for himself: the rebels turned and fled, .hashing down tbe 
hillside, taking refuge in tho holes, fleeing away to the ranges, for the .Republic of 
Victoria was utterly crushed at its very birth, and its supporters were in no wipe anxious 
to answer for its deeds. In less than five-and-twonty minutes, before tho rising sun had 
dispersed the shadows and mists of the early looming, Captain Thomas found himself 
master of the Stockade on the top of Bakery Hill. 

This result had not been gained without blbodshed. Captain Wise, tho second in 
command, lay mortally wounded. Lieutenant Pauli was also hurt. Four of the soldiers 
wore dead, and about a dozen more wounded, whilo no less than fifteen of the rebels lay 
dead, and as many more wgre wounded, many of whom afterwards died. About a 
dozen “of the rebels, seeing no v chanee of escape, surrendered—among them Raftaollo, 
Lalor’s aidc-tfe-canyy —and were‘marched *l>y their captors down the gully to the Govern¬ 
ment camp,* and then jput in tho lock-up*, the soldiers sparing neither jeers nor taunts 
-by the way. All tho tents and tho barricades, everything, in fact, that would bum, was 
fired by the attacking party, and soon .the site of the Eureka Stockade, thfe stronghold 
of t tho Republic of Victoria, was covered with smoking ruins. The soldiers, having 
taken away their dead and*wounded, left the camp,.which was immediately "rushed” 
by tho frionds and‘relatives of the diggers. * An eye-witness thus describes what followed:— 
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^The sceno was awful—twos and throes gathered together, and all folt stupefied. 
I* went with R-to Aho barricade.' The tents all around were in a bltfze. I was about 


tC 4 go inside, when the cry flas raised that the troopers wore* coming again. They did 

come, with^ carts to jtake aw^iy tho bodies. I counted fifteen dead,* one U-, a fine, 

# wfell-oducated man, and a great .favourite. I counted fifteen others, but the spectacle 

was so ghastly that I fecl # loathing at the remembrance. They aft. lay in a small space 
.With their faces* upward, looking like lead. Soveral of them wore still heaving, and at 
every rise of* their blasts tho bldod scouted out of their wounds, or just bubbled out 
and trickled away. One man, a stout-chested, fine fellow, apparently about forty years 
.old, lay wit}} a^piko besido him. ... 1 counted fifteen wouuds in that single carcase. 
Sqjno woro bringing handkerchiefs, others bed-furniture and matting, to cover up the 
faces of thq dead. Oh, God! sir, it was a sight for a Sabbath mom that I humbly 
implore heaven may nevor be scon again.' Poor women, crying for absent husbands, and 
childqpn frightened into, quietness. ... A little terrier sat on tho breast of the man 
T spoke of, and kept up a continuous howl. It was removed, but always returned to 
tho same spot, and when his master’s body was huddled, with the other corpses, into the. 
cart, tho little dog jumped in after him, and lying on his dead master’s breast, began 
bowling again.” 

Tho leaders qf the rebellion escaped, and tlio authorities, though they had a groat 
many prisoners, found they were ignorant men, for tho most part of no account, who 
had been led away, and were more sinned against than sinning. Peter Lalor, the leader, 
.had been shot down early in tho tight, and, as he lay on the ground, some friendly hand 
covered him from sight with slabs. After tlie tight was over he was taken away to the 
ranges, and afterwards smuggled into llallarat, to tho house of a certain Father Smythe, 
a Roman Catholic priest, who had more than sympathised with the rioters. Here Lalor’s 
arm was amputated, and though a reward of £200 was on his head, and the secret of 
his hiding-placo was known to many people, he was never caught. For Vem’s appre¬ 
hension a reward of £500 was offered, the authorities emuioously supposing him to be 
the loader of tho riot, and £200 was also offered for that of another of the leaders. 
Great black and white placards containing full descriptions of the three men were 
printed, and fastened on trees in and about Ballarat, but, although tho whereabouts of 
tho men was widely known, none betrkyed them. 

Ballarat was like a groat swarm of be<‘s which has been rudely disturbed, and 
Captain Thomas kept his little force close within tho precincts of the camp, anxiously 
awaiting tho arrival of Sir Robert Nickle, the Major-Gcuojal, who was hourly expected. 
But the diggers were utterly crushed. Those who we^c coming from Creswick to join 
the rebels returned quietly to their work, and the men lit Ballarat, though they buried 
their dead with all the pomp and ceromony ’they could commrnd, gave up all idea of 
openly opposing the Government. 

All Sunday and Monday the men in the camp remained under arms, and on tho 
Monday some shots wore exchanged between them and the diggers. So strainod wefe 
their relations, that probably ft was a relief to both sides when early on the morning 
of the 5th the advance guards of Sir Robert Niokle’s force “were seen ’defiling from tho 
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ranges, and long' bofore nightfall eight hundred men, with four field-pieces, and a. large 
body t of blue-jatkets from H.M.S. Eledra, were in camp. Noxt, day martial law* was 
proclaimed, and in obedience to a general order many of the inhabitants brought in arms 
and ammunition, but it was very evident that Captain Thomas had utterly crushed the 
insurrection, and in loss than a month, all further approhdhsion«of an outbreak having 

ceased, the Major-General, with the guns 
and tho sailors, i marched back to Mel 
..bourne/leaving aboat oight hundred men 
as a guard at Ballarat. 

Not till the 1st April, 1855, were the 
State prisoners brought to trjal on a 
charge of high treason, and acquitted, 
r amidst the cheers of the people. After 
this the rewards for the capture of Lalor 
and the other loaders were withdrawn, 
and the throe wore once more free men, 

l 

And so ended tho Ballarat riot—a foolish, 
wanton waste of life, by which nothing 
was gained, for tho amendment of tho 
mining laws and abolition of the license 
fee would most certainly have been 
attained quite as easily without blood¬ 
shed That the diggers -were wrongod — 
bitterly wronged—there is no doubt, and 
a number of disaffected Irishmen and 
foreigners, the swoepings of Germany, 
France, and Italy, to whom all rule was 
obnoxious, soized the opportunity to stir 
them up to strife. Governor Hotham 
was not far out when he stigmatised the 
< V / leaders of the rioters “ as designing men 

■' / who had ulterior viows, and who hoped 

monument 10 mooEHB WHO wcBE killed in to pro fit by anarchy and confusion,” and 

as “ men who wore not suffered to romain 
in their own countries in consequence of tho violence of their characters, and the deeds 
they had dono.” 

• It is op old fstory in Ballarat now. The town has extended its arms right round 
the lonely bush cemetery, where soldiers and insurgents alike sleep their last, long sleep, 
>«and whore monuments, of yrhich we givo illustrations, have been raised to their momory. 
The gully, where nestled the tents of the diggers, tho steep hillside up which tho soldiers 
charged, and the plateay on wliicb was the Government camp, are now thick with house& 
A peaceful and prosperous* city* 1 has token -the place of the old turbulent gold-fields 
township, and the Eureka Stockade is, all but forgotten. 
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“'Che whirligig of time brings *m his revenges,” and Mr. Peter ^alor was at the 
time of his death, in*the early weeks of 1889, the Speaker of the Victorian Lpw«r 
IJouse. Curiously enough, thb leader of the Eureka rioters wo& in Jhese later days the 
strictest adyocate of # law an^l order, and, was acknowledged by all to be the best 
Speaker who had ever presided aver tke deliberations of the Legislative Assembly. 
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- % THE DAILY LIFE OF THE BUSH,. 

Stations land Stations—Sheep or Cattle—General View of a Good Station—" Running In "—Bush Hospitality— 
An Ardent Danoer—Loafers—“ Mustering ’’—Stock Whips—Catholicism—“ Sprees A Thriving Drunkard 

-“You see.” r r * * r • , r 1 

* 9 

“”p\ID you not find it terribly rdull*in the bush?” is a°quory that veiy frequently 
greets the country visitor on his arrival in town.* L$:e moat other questions, 
this admits of more than one answer. As Addisto’s shrewd old fought observed, there is 
much to be said on both sides?. Much, of course, depends <«pon tRo tastes and mental 
resources of the individual * much on the society, surroundings, and thousand and one 
other circumstances which go to make any place pleasant, or the roverse, residentially. 
Speaking broadly, however, and supposing the individual to be a person of average 
mental and bodily activity, a life in the wild bush, or in “the back blocks,” as 
it is called, is not by any means so dull as might at first bo supposed, even to 
one who has boen bred and educated in a town. By a “bust life” is meant chiefly 
life on a •sheep or cattle-station, or on a remote selection; the life of the Australian 
bush township is in many respfects different, and to most people far less agreeable, 
4 but of this a moro detailed account will bo given later on. 

The term “ station ” or “ run ” is a pretty ‘comprehensive one, and may include 
nearly anything, from the large country house and estate in the neighbourhood of Mel¬ 
bourne or Sydney, almdfct English in its comfort and evon luxury, to the “slab” 
or "wattle and dab” hut far away in the back country, where tho pioneer squatter 
who has just takon up fresh land, with perhaps two or three white assistants 
and a fety blacks, leads a life of unceasing toil and watchfulness, and carefully 
tends his few sheop in the wilderness. Then, again, it may bo either a sheep 
or a cattle station, or a combination of the two, and -the life on each of thoso 
differs considerably from that on the others. As a rule, the country when first 
occupied is used to rftn cattlo, and as things are gradually got into order sheep are 
either wholly or in part substituted, being at first shepherded, and afterwards allowed 
fco roam at large in enclosed paddocks, from a few acres to many square miles in 
extent Accordingly a greater degree of comfort is usually found on a sheep than 
on a cattlo station. * 

Tho homestead, or “station” par excellence , is generally a wooden building, large 
and straggling, and,, in parts whore the heat is extreme, supported on piles driven into 
the ground. It is usually built in the shape of a hollow square, with the fourth 
side opon, or closed only with a low fence. It is almost invariably surrounded, on 
two or thipe sides at least, with a broad veranda, beneath which the greater part 
of the "indoor” life \te spont, especially * during tho summer months. Besides this, 
there are generally numerous detached buildings, the kitchen, bachelors’ quarters, billiard, 
play, or lumber-rooms, stables, a store, ^offites, men’s hut, and a wool-shed, at distances 
• from the main building varying from a few yards to a mile or mote. All these are 
almost invariably of a single storey. A two-storeyed • house in the bush i& a veritable 
ram avia, and is evidence of a high stage of civilisation. 
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jit a l^tle distance m the stockyard, where the horses or cattle are “ run in,” and also 
the slaughter-yards, fowl-houses, and piggeries, with tho miscellaneous sheds inseparable 
Jrom a country houso in all parts of the world. Although there are almost always stables 
of some soft, the req^ler musf not imagine) that the horses on. a station axe usually kept 
,in them, as they are* in England. Commonly, one or two are kept either in the stable 
or in a small paduock, where they can be easily caught in case of emergency, Aid for 
the purpose^of ‘‘running in” tho rest. t This ‘‘running in” is effected in the following 
way: A man mount’s tho stabldd hoifeo and rides after the others, which are scattered 
over the horse-paddock, flooding. The horse-paddock is often four or five square 
• miles in qxtentj and is frequently intersected with gifllies, dumps of ti-treo, and 
other timber. As soon as tho rider sees the horses that he vgants, he gets in front 
of them, minds them tip, and drives them before him towards the yards. Apy 
- recalcitrant animal that endeavours to* break away is soon brought to reason with 
the*terriblo stockwhip.^ Arrived at the yard, in which a gap has been left by taking 
down, slip panels, the horses rush in pell-mell. The panels are then replaced, tho 
horses required are caught and bridled, and then tho rest* arc turned out again 4q, 
graze oneef more. It is not always an easy thing to catch your horse even in the 
yards; but, though here and there an ill-conditioned brute will always remain (rouble? 
somef aftor a littjp practice you con*eatch most hdrscs easily enough. Only it is well 
to watch, lest, as you are making for your own horse, some other animal’s heels come 
into unpleasant neighbourhood with your head. 

, The squatter’s house, built whore possible on the honks of a river, lagoon, or 
creek, stands in a large garden well stocked with vegetable and fruit-trees, and 
a lady’s liand is often visible in the profusion of flowers. Frequently, too, vines, 
honeysuckle, and creepers are trained over verandas and walls; a lawn, more or less 
level, suggests tennis; and* there is a boat, or punt,, upon the water in the distance. 
Thero aro generally at least, two “ living ” rooms, besides the “ office,” where the 
squatter ynakes up his accounts, pays his men, writes his letters,’ and keeps his guns. 
The rest of tho houso is occupied by his wife and family, governess, servants, and 
visitors from town or from neighbouring stations, who are sure of a hearty welcome; 
for the hospitality of the bush is proverbial. Indeed, it is often remarked that a 
houSe thfere is" never so full but thtit it will hold half-a-dozen moro When all the 
beds in all tho bedrooms are occupied, “shake downs” are made up on sofas, billiard- 
tables, and camp bedsteads, on and under tables, and on the floor. When there is 
no more room inside, the residue of tho guosts sleep dn tho veranda, whilst the late 
arrival, who can find no vacant space to spread hJs blanket even thtire, will find a 
comfortable “camping-ground” in tho harness-room. A place is fpund for everyone, 
even if everyone is not, always in his placo. As may be *hnagincd, soma of these 
places of .rest are not quite so luxurious as the proverbial bed of down; but the 
fatigue induced by exercise 1 ' in the pure, strong, air of the bush makes the visitor ready 
to sleep Boundly even on the bare ground. * , 

The Elasticity of a bush house is pretty thoroughly tested on the occasion of any 
social gathering, such as a wedding, kangaroo battue, or ball., Indeed, the zest with 
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which Australian country peoplo enter into amusements of aborts, and thp eno^nous 
distances they will travel to attend them, are notorious. * Thesf is a story extant of 
a young squatter who was anxious to attend a ball at a deighbouring station,, but wa$ 
unable to get away from, his worlj until nine ojclock oq, the miming of, the dance. 
Tho place was seventy miles away. But that was a trifle. Mounting his best horse, with* 
the viftisp contain- 








or thi Bush.] 


LOAFING. 


fair Jbadstene who exerjfisoc^such a fiiagnetio attraction upon him became in due tjjne 

hiB wife. V * 

£ ® 

• Dancing, however, is by no moans the only amusement, though a “ hop ” is almost 
invariably «the culminating point of uding-parties, fcangaroo hunts, and other festivities, 
• for dwellers in the bus^ will • organise a cqrpct-dance on tBe smallest provocation 
and at ten minutes’ notice., , * • 

But th^ redder mfcst no't imagii^s* that station life is nothing but one round of 
enjoyment. Thor$ is ^ork—and hard work too—to,bo done, and ovon visitors find 
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• A STOCKYARD 


themselves, after a few days, joining in the daily routine of the station. In the bush 
there is no sympathy for the “loafer” Indeed, the word there carries with it a 
meaning far more odious than to the cars of a townsman. An<? yet the J?reed does 
unfortunately exist ovgn away in the “ Never Never Country,” the wilds^ of Queensland. 
The affable traveller is hy no means unknown who will ride up and, introducing him¬ 
self in the blandest of tones as Mr Do jCourcy Montmorency (hi* real*name bfiing 
Muggins), ask for a “shake-down” for the night, his horse, as he expfyms, having 
“ knocked *up.” On the following day he makes no proposal to move from his com¬ 
fortable quarter, and will hang on sometimes for months—sitting at the squatter’s 
table, d rinking * his wine, smoking his tobacco, and J^oring^ his friends, disregarding 
the broadest hints, until at last the master jof the house, grown ^desperate, informs 
him frhof. his horse will be at the door at a certain hour the next .morning. Even 
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theji it is ton to one if he does not, on some* excuse, hang^on a few days lokge^, 

and if finally lie has not ^o be almost pushed out of the door, ft is men of this class 

that arc the pests of society in the bush, abusing, as they do, that spirit* of -free and* 

open-handed hospitality which is oj»e of its chief* charms. • JFhe bushman’s “hospitality 

transcends that of the Arab. The writer^ has known a "fequattgr sit for several ovenings 

in his Ixdroom, smoking in gloom/ solitude, rather than have to endure the odious 

society of ono of those loafers in his sitting-iqpm; and yot he would not tell the 

man in plain words to go. “J can’t turn the fellow out,”*he*s§id; “it seems so 

inhospitable." The man had^como without an invitation, and* had already been staying 

there five weeks without moving so much as a finger to make himself .useful. 

In tho morning, immediately after breakfast, the horses are run* in from the honfc- 
parldoek into the yard —for no one in* the bush will walk if he can help It; he will 
rather spend half a day trying to catch a horse in the paddock, under a broiling gun, 
than walk a couplo of miles. Once in the yard, each man oatches his horse, and, 
having bridled and saddled him, sets out on Ills day’s work, often remaining out.from 
daylight tfll eight or nine*at nighjt. Only tho ladies, and perhaps a man «r two who 
Jmvo work about the place, remain at home. The rest will, in an hour’s time, bo 
scattered in all directions—some riding along forces, to see that they’ aro sheep or 
cattle-proof; some off to distant paddocks, to draft sheep, or t» run in Ifresh 

horses for tho work of tho station; some to clear out water-holes, or to distribute 

* 0 

tho rock-salt for tho stock. Occasionally, when “mustering” has to bo done, you 
will see ten or a dozen mounted men sturt off at daybreak, and see them return, at 
nightfall with jaded horses, driving before them, with “a running fire of stock-whips,” 
if~mob ^ pfcrhaps five or six hundred cattle. These stock-whips, by-tho-bye, are very 
formidable weapons in the hands of a* man who knows how to use them, though a 
“ new chum ” is more likely than not t& cut out his own eye if he attempts to crack 
one. With about .a fo§t and a half of handlo, and a lash from ten to sixteen feet 
long, they can bo made to resound with a crack considerably louder than the roport 
of a pistol, so that the noise can lw) heard under somo circumstances at a distance of 
a'mile or more, ^whilst on occasion the stockman .can literally “cut a piece” out of a 
refractory beast. The reader can imagine the noise that is made when a dozen of 
those whips aro all being cracked at once. For it is the sound, and not *tho lash, 
that is chiefly relied on, the cattle flying from the crack of the whip far more than 
fwm its sting. * 

The. social lifo of the bush,m all its freedom and simplicity, is well illustrated by the 
character of its religious observances, whidh are eminently suited to the circumstances 
of flic ease.* Thor bus^yaan, as a rule, luss the greatest respect for religion in tho 
abstract, and the very haziest notion of the dogmas peculiar to any particular creed, 
though, as a rule, he professes adherence to one of the loading sects; for there is no 
Established Church in any of the Australian colonies. He considers it a point of honour 
tb attend the service, *or* as he calls it, the “preaching” of any dlergynan who 
comes round to tho statioq whore he happpfis to be working. Tfye writqjr, when stay¬ 
ing at a small station, was present at* a service conducted by an itinerant minister of 
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the /Jible Christians, ij was held In *the dining-room. There were present the master 
and mistress of the blouse, who were Presbyterians; the governess, an Irvingite*, the 
overseer,.a mombor of tho Church of England; two Roman Catholic women servants; 
a Chinese gardener, *nd %e» men frqpa the “ hut,” jaot one of whom was of the same 

• creed as the parson. They all,'including the Chinaman, took part in the service with 

. the greatest decorum, and ^ould havo regarded it As a gross breach of bush,etiquette 

ii they had .not*done, »o. The effect tjjas singular. Aftor service the minister smoked 
a pipe with tho squatted and tlioy discussed whisky-and-water and the Land Act until 
the small hours. 

• Evon the hush, however, is not entirely free from 'religious bickerings and in¬ 
tolerance* and this is more especially the case in the small towps, or, as they are 
usually called, “bush townships.” There the different denominations quarrel and cayil 
to their hearts’ content. There is more Joy over one not particularly clean “ cross-breed ” 
enticed from the opposition fold, than over ninety and nine snow-white merinos that 
have .never belonged to tho heretical flofck. Tho quarrelling, however, does not usually 
set in until the township has lecome thoroughly establislffed and fairly prosperous^ 
for in the jirst days of settlement everybody has too much on his hands to find 
time for it; and Presbyterian, Anglican, Wesleyan, and Jew will all unite in further¬ 
ance *of. the Farcy Fair to build tfio Catholic Church, which, a few years afterwards, 
some of them would bo almost ready to pull down. Nor is it only in religious 
matters that these petty bickorings ire aroused: municipal and social differences excite 
the, wildest animosity, and politics lend a helping hand, until in some places one half 
of the township is not on spoaking terms with the other half. It is only fair to 
add that a ease of real distress will unite for the nonce all denominations, cliques, — 
and political parties in the cause of charity. . 

The bush parson, of whatever denomination, makes his head-quarters at some 
country town, and from this centre makes pastoral excursions into tho surrounding dis¬ 
trict, visiting remote selections and splitters’ camps away back, riding immense distances 
and undergoing great hardships often for a mere pittance. Especially is this the case 
in veiy sparsely-populated country, s^ieh as the district of Queensland known as the 
“Nevor Never Country”—presumably because a person who has pnee l>oen there in¬ 
variably 'asseverates, with more or lefts solemnity, that he will “ never, never,” on any 
consideration, go back. The creed chiefly represented in the grazing districts is tho 
Presbyterian, a large percentage of tho squatters being North Britons; but other de¬ 
nominations also have their ministers. The standard of education among busl\ parsons * 
is not as a rule high—a fact that can hardly be Wondered at, considering the small 
opportunities afforded them for study; but brilliant exceptions age occasionally *met 
with, and the writer has overtaken on a* bush track a traveler in shirt-sleevos and 
a cabbage-tree bat, mounfed upon the sorriest bf weeds, who has proved to be a 
cultivated scholar and polished gentleman,* and whose conversation has beguiled many 
a weary mile.* Amusing stories are told of the'adventures qf "new chum” parsons, 
and hoaxes and practical jokol upon them are not unknown, but these are generally 
considered unfair. For the most, part they are treated with’ cqnsideiA$on and respect 
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The great vice of the bush is drinking Not that as a ru^e bushmen drink Vhen 

atVftrk, but it only too often happens that at periods varying ffom two months to a 
year they obtain a cheque for the full amount of their ealnings, ride into* the nearest 
township, hand their choque to the publican, aqd remain jn a state of intoxication 
until that worthy declares that their money is exhausted and pushes them out into 
the street, or, as an exceptional fftvour* allows them to sleep off the effects of the 
poison upon tho tap-room floor. This is calle^ in bush vernacular,' “ a, spree.” As 
soon as his “spree" is over, thp bushman'will return to his*work % and for the next 
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six months touch nothing stronger than tea. What makes these orgies the more 
injurious is the poison supplied to the unfortunate men. Providod that it bums the 
palate and intoxicates tho brain, the bushman is not very particular as to the taste 
of his driqk, and no** stuff is too vile to use for the laudable purpose of emptying his 
pockets.. In the absenoe of other liquor ho has been known to “spree” on “Pain¬ 
killer." The intelligent roader mhy perhaps infer from these remarks that the bush 
publican is not, as,a rulo, a model member»of the commonwealth, and in this surmise 
he would tqf tolerably correct. Yet the rule is not without its exception, and many 
bush hotels are conducted as decently and honestly as heed be. Bush -publicans 
sometimes make large fortunes, turn squatters, and become eminently respectable 
members of society; but ujoro often they themselves succumb to the vite upon which 
they have thriven, and die in poverty. , , <' ' , , 

Hard drinking ‘is by no means confined to the labouring men; most neighbourhoods 
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^an ./point to shocking examples ifi the way of drinking squatters and settlers, 
These, having larger'/opportunities, drink more porsistently, and continually than the 
station “ hands.” It is harcQy necessary to say that their affairs us uall y go from bad 



to worse, tfntil they end by losing stock, station, and all. Sometimes, however, nature 
is too bountiful for them, and they thrive irf spite of themselves. A story is told of 
a Queensland* squatter which # well illustrates this., Sotno 'years ago ho and hxs 
brother, members of a good English fafrify had taken up a run a long distance 
"back,” i.e., fax in the interior. Their drays had-been down to* Rockhampton with wool, 

• * 4 
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and, ware returning with stores for the statioa Amongst othe^ things ordesed wV a 
five-hundred-gallon tank, aqd Mr. Bibulus, thinking it a pity that^his should come up 
empty, gave orders that it should be filled with rum. On 'its arrival, a general orgie* 
of all hands took place,'until the liquor was exhausted. t A friend of the writer 

ehancod to coll at the Station the day qfter its arrival,* and yras greeted by the pro¬ 

prietor—“*Oh, come in, Mr. Blank—5jome,in. Delighted to,see you! I’m drunk, my 
brother’s drunk, the ovorseer’s drunk, and all th$ g mon arc drunk* and'stity the station 
pays! ” Generally, however, the .squatter, at all events when *at liqme and at work, 

is a most sober and temperate man, rising early, and generally eating the bread of 

carefulness; for in spite of the boast of the hero of the above story, backed by the 
popular idea of tho enormous profits of squatting, it is only by tfce greatest energy, 
caffe, and oconomy, that station properties nowadays can bo got to pay, and?„even then 
the risk from drought and other causes is considerable. 

To the student of character, a residence in the Australian bush is by no means 
uninteresting, the solitary life and want of society producing tho most eccentric spcci- 
ffions of the genus man. There .may bo met with, fossilisod, as it wore, and en¬ 
trusted with a coating of bush habits and ideas, characters that almost sqpm to have 
stepped* from the pages of Fielding or Smollott. ,More especially is this seen in the 
old pioneer colonists from tho north of tho Tweed, many of whom retain almost? un¬ 
impaired the ideas and prejudices of forty years ago; and you may occasionally hear, 
in George Street, Sydney, or in Collins Street, l&elbourno, language almost identical 
with that which Scott puts into tho mouth of tho Baillie Nicol Jarvie. The news¬ 
papers litorally teem with good stories anent theso old “identities,” and some, which 
the reader * would suspect were inventions, or at least gross exaggerations, are 
literally true. For the most part, they illustrate precisely the same traits of character 
as their subjects would have shown in'their own “land of the leal*’ as an eminent 
statesman called North Britain in one of his bursts of oratory. There is one, 
illustrative at once of tho shrewd mother-wit of tho average Scot, and of the •personal 
peculiarity of its subject, which is perhaps worth setting down. Mr. McPanel (may 
he* live a thousand years'.) is in the habit of adding tho words “you sec” to every 
remark ho makes, «a custom which is well known, and is the subject of no little 
amusement in tho neighbourhood of his station.' One day his wood-shed was burned 
to tho ground, by an incendiary fire, as was supposed, lighted by a “swagsman,” 
or tramp, *vho had f>ocn refusod a supper. A few weeks after Mr. McP. discovered, 
carved upon a # gum-tree, the following“ Mr. McPanel, you see, if you had assisted 
the poor traveller, you see, you wouldn’t Taavo had your shed burnt, you see! ” The 
old gentleman carefully ,tpok out his pocket*knife, adjusted his spectacles, and for some 
time was observed to *bo very busy, when it was ascertained that he had carved 
underneath tho following words:—“You’re a (forcible but* unparliamentary .adjective) 
fool, you soo; tho place was insured, you see; and we’re going to butyl a better one 
with the money, you soe! • AmJ he did. 
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‘ rpHE lohg, narrow* shape of i the islands of New Zealand 
* naturally breaks up the colony into a sorios or chain of 
districts, oach link of which has its own outlet-port or focus. 
Hence population is moro evenly distributed than is usual in 
colonies. Wellington, with somo 30,000 inhabitants, is the 
political capital,* but Auckland is almost twice its size, with 
,Dunedin and Christchurch, in the order in which the names 
appear, separating them. For a quarter of a eontury Dunedin 
was tho largest city, and though Auckland has recently over¬ 
hauled it in tho number of inhabitants, it still retains many 
claims to the premiership. So far as buildings go it is most 
advanced, amf its commercial interests are still more important. 
Its educational institutions are on a larger scale, and its 
churches look more substantial than those of Auckland. 
For tho last live years things have been almost stationary in 
Dunedin, and this gives it a more settlod aspect than Auckland, 
where the largo buildings are mostly of recent erection, dhd* 

it * 

seem scarcely to have shaken down into their, places. Going further back, Dunedin, 
which is Gaelic for Edinburgh, was founded by Scotch Presbyterians with malico afore¬ 
thought, and derived “grand” ideas from the gold-fields which Jbuilt up its prosperity, 
whilst .Auckland, like Topsy, has “growed” somehow, deriving scant advantage fjorn 
having boen the seat of Government in early days. If one may be allowod yet other 
odious comparisons, I would add that Auckland has boon largely affected by Sydney, and 
Dunedin by Melbourne, idoas, whilst semi-ecclesiastical Christchurch, beam a distinct re¬ 
semblance to Adelaide. For Wellingtdn we cannot find a parallel noarcr than Washington. 

Auckland, and Dunodin are essentially commercial cities, though the churches of 
Dunedin hint at the origin of the settlement. Christchurch is* rather the country 
town where business plays second fiddle, and the sqkatter and farmer support the 
cathedral, which forms the central point. Government Hcguse, Parliament* Buildings, and 
the Government Offices, give the key to the character of Wellijigt oh, ^ though "the 
rapidly extending wharves also point to its growing importance "as a distributing centre. 

Even .the Victorian, who is popularly supposed by othor colonists to look upon 
London as representing quantity without qhality in comparison with Melbourne, always 
recognises that* Dunedin is .a city, and a fine city. The first Appearance of the towxl 
is much in ite favour. Whether you land 4 at, the wharf from the Australian steamer, 
or have come by rail from Port Chalmers, where tho ocean s£e»mors stop, you 
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at once face tho heart of Otago, as the district <of which Dunedin is $ie capital 
is 'called. A vacant space, soon to be made a thing' of taauty, gives an open 
view to a row of fine warehouses forming the right side of a triangle, with th^ 
railway station for its base, and t the wharf, or rather ( the street containing the 
wharf, for its left side At tho apex is a fountain, erected to th& memory of Captain 
Cargill, the founder of the province, which marks the centre of the city Right and 
left runs Princes Street At the comers are two palatial banks, and in front is the 
Grand Hotel, the largest and most imposing in Australasia. * 



And the sights that precede the business-liko sbene round the Cargill Fountain put 
the visitor in a humour to be pleased. Unless he has made the journey overland 
from Invercargill, in which *oaso he traverses a fertile but not very interesting 
district, he mfist come up the CXago harbour, the meauderings of which are pretty 
enough to delight t everybody except the Sydncian, for whom there is but one harbour, 
and oil those who live -1 around it are its prophets The view of Dunedin from the 
bay is attractive. It is a lohg narrow town, winding along the base and slopes of a 
range of hills, the lower portion of whjch*is known as the “Flat,” having been re¬ 
claimed from the bay ( A belt of grass and bush l$nd, on which building is 
prohibited, forms a dark background, whiclv throws U P the town as viewed* from the 
bay, and divide^, it froip suburbs extending along the top of the hills. * Behind these 
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rise j^igher. hills, forming a branch 'of *the Southern Alps, and separated from those on 
which the town is l«jfl out* by a narrow valley which cannot be seen from the* b"ay. 
Jin front.of 4he town, the Uhy stretches for about a mile across to the opposite penin¬ 
sula, a high-lying jjlateai^ jririch riges almost precipitously.from the water. In the 
• distance one catches *a glimpse of the open ocean across a narnew neck of low land. 

A more picturesque Situation it would be difficult to conoeivo; it is mycH more 
picturesque, jndeed, thji* convenient, for # enormous have been the sums spent in levelling 
a tract of ground sufficient to Iky out 

° ^ , \wrui 


a mam street at the foot of the hills, j*' * 

in'‘cutting .out tracks up the hillside, f* i \ 

and, as the town $*row more populous, Ji , \ 

in reclaiming land from the water to • ^ j'l j 

provide room for expansion. One fea-* » *j| / 

ture that strikes attention as you ap- ^ , i | / 

proacji, is that several of the streets /--'si i'i l v 

ascend tho% hills in a direct lino, and / • /tfl ~ 

are crossed # by terraces laid out hori- / 4lfjwjA * 

zontally It ifc said, with what truth - 

I anf qot prepaid to vouch, that the ’ . jji|| jp * 

useless expense and inconvenience of [p|! ffij j 

these stoop streets arose from the totfn . tfh > _ | 

having been laid out on the rectangular , f f 411 fjjjj j 

plan in Edinburgh before the pioneers Utiffr 1 '' ll if vr'1™* ||vkJo? 4 

started, under the supposition that the ^ T" 

site would be level, or nearly so , Wul rnl 

When no level*site was* obtainable, „, 

it came to a choico between altering WxmmSMwMS a ] 

i ■ 1 1 * *.v tirm.M waKIiM I 

the plan, or making out a now one J , , 

with the usual zigzag ascents of a “* 'SiLc) * 

town built on tlio side of the hjjl. 1 

But the surveyor was not prepared to xxox cuuuch <»’ i90) 

depart frfim his instructions on his otfn 

responsibility, and thus nature was made to bond to the Edinburgh plan In latter 
days these hills have proved admirably fitted for cable tramway*, of which Dunedin 
constructed the first in Australasia Indeed, DunediA is generally considered to be 
as enterprising a place as could well be found. The fipst settlement Vas established 
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in 1848 under the auspices of members of the Free Kirk of Scotland,' who did not 
welcome other creeds and nationalities, and took life hardly,' without making much 
material progress But in 1861, the discovery of g6ld-field’s at Gabriel’s Gully—now the 
pretty township of Lawrende—about seventy-two miles from the town, flooded the pro¬ 
vince with an adventurous population principally hailing from the Victorian gold-fields 
the yields from which were then slackening. These “new iniquities,” as they wero 
called by the “old identities,” soon made a little Melbourne of Dunedin, but without 
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altogether destroying its fundamentally serious character. The graft of the qdventarous 
Victorian upon the stout and canny Scotch stock has been 1 veiyWceessfuL The moral 
fibre of Otago will stand comparison with that of most communities; and if n l)unedin 
has led the way in commercial enterprise, its loi^-headed t pbneerg introduced a good 
system of education at* tho first, and established a university directly the gold flowed 
in, which university still maintains fits pride of place. 

The traveller who comes from Australia* or has been to r other parts of New 
Zealand, will notice that the Otago type of humanity is distinct* What sailors call 
the “cut of tho jib” bospeaks the origin of the settlement at once. Probably scarcely 
half the present population hre Scotch by birth or descent, yet you could not mistake 
them for any oth^r nationality, the Scotch having given the lead to tho lest. The 
superior stamp of tho working classes is spocially remarkable. A more intelligent- 
looking population it would be hard to find. There is a general sharpness of feature 
and angularity of body as compared with the average English crowd; not much 
animation, but an occupied air. Country visitors are few. This is essontially a town, 
«and the passors-by townsmen. The buildings around, and the stylo of thg shops, ar© 
certainly superior to what would be found in an English town of the *same size, 
‘it is pbvious, too, that the enormous, well-built warehouses supply a much larger 
population than that of tho province, although you will learn later jjiat direct oteam 
communication with England has rendered it inexpedient to kcop large stocks in 
hand nowadays, and many of tho warehouses are" larger than is now necessary. Nice 
fresh faces tho people have, not so fresh as at home, but delightful after the sallow 
Australian complexions, and not so different from the English as to strike attention. 
-Tho fljojaortion of young peoplo, however, is noticeable, and also the general healthy 
appearance. Everybody*is well, though rather carelessly, dressed, much after the 
Scottish fashion. Beards arc much worn. The business man is in a black frock-coat, 
and tall hat; clerks aiid the generality in moro modest twoods and round hats. Few 
have gloves with - thorn, and of theso not half wear them. After all, it is very much 
like Glasgow, only rather “more so.” 

i Hie banks by which the Cargill Monument is flanked on either sido arc the 
Bank of New Zealand and tho Colonial Bank of New Zealand. And here one must 
own that strangers will at first find some difficulty in discriminating between banks 
and insurance companies which rejoice in similar names. The want of inventive power 
in this direction presents a striking contrast to the American fertility of nomenclature. 
In the, States the vatuo of A distinctive name for advertising purposes is too well 
appreciated foi*’ similar names t to be adopted; in Australasia one might think that new 
companies woVe trying how near they couAd get to tho name of some old establish¬ 
ment without infringing the law. But to return to the banks in question. The 
Colonial Bank, with its clock tower 1 and handsome arcade, looks far haoro like a town- 
hall than a bank. It was built in the days when Otago ehjoyed Home Rule, and was 
to be the scat of the provincial authority, but when the provincial Governments were 
abolished, the Provincial Buildings, as ( they were called, were sold to the Colonial 
Rank of New Zealand, an institution bom in Dunedin and managed there. Tho Bank 
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of J|ew Zealand (without the “ Coimial ”) has its head-quarters in Auckland. It is tlje 
Jaiifcipal financial hfltose in the colony, and keeps tho Government account.* The 
^Dunedin establishment is only a branch office, but this does' not prevent it from being 
the handsomest building in the town, admirably suited to its purpose, and constructed 
with excellent taste «in every cjptail. * 9 

A remarkable structure is tho head officd of the Union Steamship Compafty—the 
eompany which, enjojp tHe monopoly of the inter-colonial and coast traffic. The 
architect has succeeded in giving tfio building a maritime air, by means of a 
number of little'turrets • surmounted by weathercocks. There are many more fine 
commercial buildings: insurance offices on a much largo? scale than a prudent share¬ 
holder can approve; warehouses than which there are none larger in Melbourne and 
Sydney. Jut buildings of this type are all iery much like each other, and a de¬ 
scription of tho petty differences which distinguish thorn could only weary tho reader. 
Sofhewhat out of the ordinary, howover, is the interior of Messrs. Sievwright, Stout, 
and Co.’s office. These gcntlomen arc lawyers, but they have cast aside the old- 
world traditions as to logal offices, and built theirs after tho model of a bank, there 
being a*largo central hall, into which the light is' lot through a stained glass roof, 
with a large counter at the end of the ground floor, and offices round. # * 

Jut we ou^ht to see the public buildings first. Walking up Princes Stre^tv i "W»«- 
como to tho Octagon, an eight-sided “square,” which might be made very pretty if it 
were entrusted to the care of a good gardener. On the upper side of tho Octagon 
is tho Town Hall, or rathor its facade, for the hall itself is not likely to be built 
for* many a year to come. Novortholess, the front is very imposing, and the chances 
are that you do not notice the posterior deficiencies of the building unless, some p.pelo*-* 
gctic cicerone calls attention to them. This Town Hall is 9 no bad emblefn of the 
history of the province, with its “grand” Ideas and love of putting its best foot 
foremost. In the sixties and seventies everyone thought that Dunedin was going to 
be a little London, but the eighties havo changed all that, an5 many are the citizens 
who have begun their private town-halls in tho sanguine boliof of indefinite progress, 
and wore stopped short in tho building by subsequent "bad times.” On the lovjer 
sido of tho Octagon is the Athenaffim, of which no Dunedin citizeb cares to havo 
more notice taken than he can help. It is the only approach to a public library 
that this fine town can boast, but it is an approach carefully guarded from those ' 
who most need it by a guinea subscription, whilst both tho quality and the condition 
of the books leave something to bo desired. There isj howover, a reading-room with 
newspapers and magazines, to which visitor to the town can have ‘free access by 
giving their names to the librarian. At the University’there is a library containing 
some good books, but it has been starved ever since tho d&^ression set. in. In tho 
Supreme Court, again, there is a legal library, to which ono can get access without 
much difficulty. But it remains the darkest blot upon the fair fame of Dunedin that 
it has no public library. * ^ . 

' Although laid out on level ground^ the public gardens are pretty, but un¬ 
fortunately they are situated at the northern extremity of tho ,town, practically 
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sion in which thi, in^m^oo w»s c^yod^ ^ ^ 

been provided to secure efficient teaching. . 1 *' „_ 

hltai pupils, whoso bluo cricket caps with whrte feemgs arc to be se«i ^ 

- ■*» 4 h0Ura “ CWIy ^ ° f th ° Tt far from the Boys' High Mmol 

, s the modest building which they pre¬ 
viously inhabited, now turned over to the 
girls. Such is our degenerate chivalry! But 
the girls' are as well taught as the -boys, 
which was scarcely the case in the days 
of “ Plrfce a 1 i.c dames.” One of the most 
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intenjfcsting* sights in the town iff that of the High School girls going through tKb 
gymnastic exercises tffiich. form part of the school course. , 

* It would be a weary task to count the number of primary schools in this land 
of free, secular, and compulsory education Over # half a million seeding a year is 
. spent upon education by a population of just half a million.# Wherever, out of die 
business streets, you see a good-sued building it jS safe to put it down to be a State 
school; and* one' rrm%1T add that as ^ rule these school buildings are respectable in 
architecture, and # afimftablc in* their inferior arrangements They form a fitting 
antidote to the overpowering 


materialism* of the business 
quarters 'of the town, whirl 
are calcul%J5od to give the im 
pression that colonists think o 
nothing but money-making, am 
devote much more care to tli 
glorification* of tlicir places c 
business than they are worth 
In a fine* open space 01 
the Iftmks of tjie Water oi Leitl 
a stream which runs into th 
harbour at the north-easter] 

• end of the town stands 
the Umveisity, n fine bill i 
not exactly handsomt 
stone building, «ittender 
by two scholasti#-lookint »' 
rod-brick double houses 
the residences o( four o 

4 

the prolessors Tliis is th< 
oldest University in th< 
colony, and, although af¬ 
filiated to the New Zea- 
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land University—which, like that of London, is a purely examining liody—it has been 
allowed to retain the designation of the Otago University, whoHnis its neighbours in 
Canterbury and Auckland have to content themselves* with the title of University 
College. The University may reasonably be •consideftid well equipped ift the matter of 
professors, and on the average aliout a hundred students attend 4he lectures The 
medical school has boon specially successful and attractive ** Besides the ‘University, 
the High. School, and the primary schools, thAe iB a normal school in Dunedin 
which Berves for the whofo district. * « 

The hospital is an ugly building, with nice gaVdcns round it, it was originally eon* 
Structed to hold an International Exhil>iti6$, ijnd therefore ig perhaps not very suitable 
for its present purpose. But the large empty contral hall has at least <{he advantage of 
. * 
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fording ample ventilation. The dormitories oofitain nearly 200 beds, and are 
i^nrl Admirably kept, though in the male wards male nurses arb' employed. Amongst 
other eharitablo institutions in and alxjut the town are' the Industrial'' School fo» 
Destitute Children, the Benevolent Institution, t and the. phureh Orphanage. Nor 
amongst, pnblie buildings ought one to omit mention of the Supremo Court, the Post • 
Office, the Custom House, all unpntymding, useful buildings, massed round the Cargill 
Monument, or of the Garrison Hall, the largest^ building of the |pnd in Australasia. 

Churches, as previously notyed, form a* striking feature ih tho j panorama of the 
town. There is one ou the eminence opposite the railway station, which every stranger 
takes for the Cathedral, owing to the prominence of its site and the pretentiousness 
of its architecture, twhieli oue can only describe as “ wedding-cake ” Gothic. It is the 
Presbyterian "First Church,” so calk'd, not because it was the first chufeh built in 
the town, for it was not, but from its being the leading church. Another large 
Presbyterian place of worship in the Gothic style is the Knox Church, at the northern 
end of the town. A little way up the Roslyn cable tramway is the Roman Catholic 
Citthcdral,*certainly the piVttiest of Dunedin churches. Both this and Kmox^ Chureh, 
like the University and the High School, aro built of a gloomy dark blue, stone found 
near £ort Chalmers, faced with a handsome white freestone which abounds in tho 
Otthiaru district When fresh, this’white stone can he earn'd with tho greatest* ease, 
and thus lends itself readily to ornamentation; but, unfortunately, it speedily loses its 
colour. St. Matthew’s, southward, is a large edifice‘belonging to the Church of England, 
larger than can easily be filled by the Churchmen of tlie neighbourhood, and unattractive 
Liotil without and within. 

— *4^0 inevitable Lunatic Asylum, generally the handsomest building of colonial 
cities, may be sought ih vain. You *yill see it from the railway, about tif'tcen or 
twenty miles out of Dunedin oil the way north, at Scacliff, where» it makes up for 
its distance from town by the magnificence of its proportions and the luxury of its 
architectural einhelliKhim*nts. In the old world palaces are built for kings* in tho 
now, for idiots. 

• Tho town is well pawd. well lighted with ga% and well kept. Many of the streets 
are named aftoP thy.se of Edinburgh They aro mostly of good width, and recently a 
splendid Ixmlovard, Cumberland Avenue, has !>ecft laid out after the most 'approved 
French fashion. The water supply is ample, but occasionally of questionable quality 
in siunmej;, and novt* so good as a water-drinker would wish. Of the footpaths one 

1 cannot gipenh too highly ; throughout the town they are asphalted, and even in the 
most out-of-the-way suburban^ lane •comfortable provision is mado for "Shanks’s” mare. 
Tluf ocoan hifeezea keqp Dunedin amongst the healthiest towns in tho world; but 
this is nuM than its Citizens deserve, for the system of drainuge extends ‘over a 
very limited area, and the sanitary 1 arrangements generally* are deplorable. • 

Cabs and hotels are practically the* stAnger’s first w&nt on arrival, and should 
perhaps, therefore, have Jwen dealt with earliei. Waggonettes are the kind of cab most 
‘used—primitive ramshackle Ikjxos on wheels, with leather coverings; but* excellent 
hansoms and livpry carriages aro easily obtainable. The fares are about twenty-five per 
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'C&tfL higher than London prices,* Of the hotels, the largest and best arranged is # fhe 
"Grand,” but “Wain’s,” the front of which is pretty, is,also comfortable, and old- 
• fashioned folk still keep to* the “ Criterion,” There is likewise an excellent club, situated 
in charming grounds oiuHern Hill* Tho best m^ons of getting about are the horse 
tramways, which run the wliofo length of th<^ town at tho foot of the hills. There are 
also cable tramways to Bpslyn and MomingtonAip the two hills nearest tho centre. 
These line* asc&nd tlfo most formidably steep places, sending nervous strangers’ hearts 
into their mouth#. * . 

The business part of tho town is on the flat, doge to tho Cargill Monument; 
the manufactories lie mostly northwards. It is tlic proud boast of Dunedin to 1x3 the 
most advanced of. all Now Zealand towns in her industries, wWeh* include woollen ,and 
clothing JUctorios, iron-works, tanneries, breweries, oil-mills, soap and candle-inalring, 
tljp manufacture of coflee and spicos* furniture-making, brass and iron-work, coach- 
building, confectionery and jam manufacture, chemical works, paper-mills, and meat 
refrigeration. A visit to the New Zealand clothing manufactory is specially to be 
recommended. It astonishes everybody by the excellence of its arrangements ’for 
tho convenience and health of the hands employed, presenting, unfortunatoly, 
groat contrast in this respect to tjie majority of Australasian factories. In slumps, too, 
Duflcdin can ckim the pre-eminence, and her connection with Melbourne has taugnt 
her tradesmen the art of dressing their windows to advantage. Among other 
characteristics of the town is the excellence of its medical practitioners, which is 
probably due to the circumstance that the medical school in connection with the 
University attracts good men. The extent, to which the telephone is used may be 
quoted as another illustration of the enterprise of the citizens. The number o£«dfBusC*ff 
connected with the wire is far larger than in*iuiy other New Zealand town. May one 
also without treason hint that in the important department of ladies’ dress Dunedin 
claims tho first place > Tn the matter of theatres and public amusements, however, 
Auckland has of late surpassed her, though she has two theatres and half-a-dozen 
fair-sized public halls. 

Boforo going out to the suburbs, a word must, lie sai'd with fear and trembling 
about tho harbour. If you were to believe what you hear in every other port in the 
colony, ?t is a hole, or at best a difeh, scooped out by lavish expenditure, which will, 
soon lx) filled up again by sand, and is not yet fit to admit any decent-sized ship». 
Nevertheless, steamers of over two thousand tons burthen cdlne up evgry day to 
Dunedin, and two ships drawing nineteen feet of wfiter are at the timo of writing 
at the wharf, whilst the large ocean steafhers of* 5.00Q tons come (leeply laden as 
far as Port Chalmers. One must admit*the existence of a,bar,#but its surface hits 
been # dredged oft 1 , and by means of a mole, constructed by the advice*of Sir Jolm 
Goode, it* has already been shifted a considerable ft ay out to sea, and may be expected 
shortly to disappear altogether. As regards* the, upper harbour, it also is improving, 
and we need* not despaii* of seeing the ocean* steamers flying along the Dunedin 
wharves befpre many years are over, ’^hqro has been a large and not invariably 
economical expenditure in dredging, reclamation and other werks for\the improvement 
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• Going southwards, from the Oargill Monument, the hills soon recede, and one conies 
to the genuine flat,* Vhere* the town broadens into the suburbs of South Dunedin* St 
• Kilda, %nd«Caversham, maifcly inhabited by artizans, who may, with a little exaggeration, 
be said live wifh on^ foot in tjie water and the other, in the grave. At present 
constant strong winds keep those suburbs fairly healthy, but they are almost on a 
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level with the sea, subject to frequent floods, and without ^iny asystem of draihage. 
It is hot rash to prophesy thatf some day these, parts will be visited witjj *a calamity. 

At the southernmost end of tho hills lie*. the*township of St (lair, which promises 
to become a fashionable Catering-place. It is built partly on the flat, which is a little 
higher in thif direction, agd partly on the “ rise/ A pretty^ bit of rock gives character 
to the placq, and there are a* primitive 'esplanade, and a bathing-^lace scooped out of 
' the rook. Thence eastward the sandy beach f stretches, some three *, miles in length, 
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past the Forbury Race-course, whoro meetings are «held four or five tim§s a Jjear, 
and* tjhe “Ocean Beach,” about half-way between St Clair'and * lawyer’s Head. The 
ocean is only divided from the upper end of the harbour by some five, or six* 
hundred yards of low-lying sandy country, the npek of tljp # peninsula. Thp harbour 
side of this peninsula i% the most pleasant part of the. district tt> live in, everywhere 
facing inoro or less to the north, and # mo*stly slioltered from tlfe southern winds. This 
is the place for beautiful gardens; there 'is plenty of sun, and the town commands a 
lovely view ovor the bay of Dunedin, which should life seen By tii^ht as well as by 
day. The season on this side of tho harbour is three weeks‘earlier than in town. 

Tho drive round tho pedinsula, as well as that up the North East Valley, across 
the hill to Bluoskin, is not to be missed. It is a hilly country for driving and 
ridjng, but for variety of charming walks the neighbourhood of Dunedin is* not easily 
surpassed. In every direction the scenery is different. Prettiest of all the walks is that 
up Nichols Creek to the Waterfall Gully, the last part of which t is through an arcade 
of ferns and foliage, with a torrent rushing through tho rocks, ovor which rocks, you 
pick your jvay to tho watarfull. Of the harbour sc/mory, tho finest viow \s obtained 
from the hills which divide tho town from Port Chalmers, close to what is* known 
aS the Junction Hotel, because the Port Chalmers and Bluoskin roads moet there. 
A rarnTjo through the bush on the town-lwlt is no bad way of spqpding an after¬ 
noon. In short, Dunedin has many attractions as a summer resort, and it is strange 
that it is not more used as such. From Christina* to Eastor the weather is generally 
beautiful, and the air always bright and clear. Certainly no other town in Aus¬ 
tralasia presents so many advantages of climate, scenery, and situation during the 
jiUinuigr months. 

At Bflrnside, about*four miles opt of town, are the Refrigerating Company’s 
works, whore about three hundred sheep run be killed and frozen ip a day. Some 
six miles furl her wost lies the township of Mosgiel, the seat of the largest and most 
successful woollon- factory in Australasia. Mosgiol tweeds are sold in Australia in 
spitfe of the terriblo duty upon them, and the chief fault that can be found with 
theju is that they never wear out. The blankets fetch about twenty-five per cent, 
more than tjio best English blankets in the shops, and the difference in warmth is 
most remarkable. The reason of courso is that* it would not pay to mbf cotton 
Vitli tho wool, which is obtainable on the spot, of the best quality and at prices con¬ 
siderably lower thiui in Australia. The factoiy is well worth a visit, being solidly 
• built, admirably arranged, and lighted throughout by electricity. What is more, this 
is one of the few industries which «ontinue*l to flourish through the worst of the bad 
times* extending its ^operations* year]}-. , 

Mosgiol* is easily accvksiblo by rail or road. The, district around, known m the 
Taieri, is adimrably adapted fdr dairj ‘farms, and supplies Dunedin with butt§r which 
cannot be excolled. Hitherto each farm # han made its owit butter, and tho market 
h®s been restricted to tfce neighbouring towns, but during the last tw*<a years, ‘since 
.wheat farming has proved loss profitable ^th^n of yore,‘dairy-farming has received a 

great impetus, an$ factories are now springing up on every bide, to which the milk 
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frorM the 3 farms is sent to be made into butter and cheese, principally exported to 
Austojklia. As soon'as the Australian demand is satisfied, it is intended to sen'd' (Jhe 
•buttUr to England in refrigerating chambers, 'so that there is, practically no limit to 
the extension of this industry. , * -> 

At Green Island, just l>eyond Burnside, on the road to JAosgiol, a sort of lignite 
coal is worked, and at J Kaitangita, some fifty miies to the south-west, a little’ off the 
Ihvercargill route, ^ thoro is uimndanee of excellent coal of the same kind. Its 
peculiarity is that 'it Burns £o' a wliite a6h, which smoulders for two or three days, 
occasioning many a firc w in wooden houses. These lignite coals do not bum well in 
the ordinary English fireplaces and ranges, so that special kinds of stoves are made 
Mr ally, "which can only bum such coals. « , 

And feow wo liavo seen most of what is »worth seoing in Dunedin and its im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood. In a walk 'or drive round, it will bo noticed that the 
residences of the citizens are well built, often with some architectural pretension, 
some of the smaller houses being perehed on precipitous rocks, soemingly inaccessible 
Everywhere there is an air of comfort, and an absence of all appearance of poverty, 
somewhat? in contradiction to the grumblings about “the depression” which fill the 
hotels and streets. No doubt there are fewer carriages kept here than formerly, and 
the richer classes have suffered considerable loss ’by the fall of prices, which has told 
also upon the middlo class; but the working-man still commands as good a wage as 
in any other part of Australasia, And no one seriously doubts that good times will 
return eie long, and the city oiu>a more begin to progress. 



LOOKING ACROSS THE HABBOUH, FROM THE BOUTE^EfjF. 
‘(Front a rhotograph by Bp toil Bros.) ^ „ 














. • . THE VALLEY OF THE HUNTER. 
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“Nobby’s”—Newcastle Harbour—Newcastle—Tbe Business End—The C'oal Centre—The Cathedral—The 
* Reserve—Lake Maequaue—The Shipping—The River—Raymond Terrace—Stroud—filler's Forest— 

Morpeth—The Paterson—East and WTst Maitland—Wouombi—Singleton—Muijjiellbrook—Hcttit— 
Murrurundi 

E NTRANCE to the region it is now our purpose *to describe is gained, from the sea, 
at Newcastle The voyager sees standing out ege plftumsly, as agate-post, the pro- 
montory which in early maps is matked Nobby’s island On the northern side the 
doorway has no such feature There lies a low. sand} beach, curving far away into a 
distance which leads the eye to the blue projections on the hoiizon that are known as Tort 
Stephen’s Heads. “ Nobby’s,’’no longer aij island, is a nigged’, storm-bitten, rust-stained 
mass of rock, wherein strata of coal may be traced The influences which reduced it to 
tits present proportions still operate, time’s effacing fingers will one day banish # it from 
amohg the things that an 1 One may suppose that it was once the extreme point of 
the^ sea •cliff, from whiih, by the action of the waves, it was separated, and entitled 
to the designation island. By artifiiial means the* beach has been once moie closed. 
Betw<>cn Flagstaff 01 Signal Hill and Nobby’s, wh^n the Hunter River was discovered 
in 1707, by Lioutenant Shortland, the waves of the Pacific had free course. And even 
now, under tho stress,of a southerly gale, they dash wildly against the barrior, and 
.throw over*it masses of spume.. The preliminary essential to making the estu’aiy 
of the Hunter a. harbour was, therqfbre, th$ closing of the gap. Convict labour was 
omplqyod to quarry huge blocks of stone, and # cast thorn into the waters that raged over 
the sunken fppndation ef’fche cliff’ which had been fretted away. A somewhat lengthened 
conflict with alt ocean not oaAily quelled, in spite of its name, ended in the erection of 
a small sea-wall, firm and faithful. In later dtuys advanced engineering skill, free labour, 
atyl improved appliances were brought *to the work. Onthe structure thd$ raisod, wind 
’and wave beat ceaselessly, films df the stone, disappear •constantly under thefr action, 
so that the barney *is confessed to be but temporary. Yet there are tho 'railway and 
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tk%uuat|y, arfd necessity and man’s determination, and the Pacific must own itself 
"beaten. v > “ ' ' 

Che wprk of filling tn> the gap between Nobby’s and the mainland did not, however, 
make the harbour secure, and it was not-until a breakwater extending into tVe sea beyond’ 

W 9 O “ • ft 

been constructed ,that the mouth of the harbour ^was rendered impregnable 
£o southerly and south-easterly gales. On the ^northern shore, also, a breakwater of 
less formidable .dimensions' has-been constructed, which has had the effect of increasing 
the scour in the harbour mouth. 

Observed from Nobby’s, Newcastle presents the appearance of a city built on 
irregular ^terraces. Extending along tho harbour front is a level space, but behind it 
$,he houses rise up the sides to the top of a ridge, so steep in parts that some of the 
streets are inaccessible save to foot traffic. On the left side, in the foreground^ is 
Flagstaff Hill, whero a fortification has recently been completed. The fort has been 
excavated, so that the heavier guns are below tho surface of the soil, and are raised 
by machinery to the embrasures, discharged, and lowered for reloading In a deeper 
excavation is placed tho magazine. About the fort there is nothing frowning * It 
presents •small token of tho grnnness of its purposes, it is, indeed, surmounted by 
antiquated pieces of obsolete artillery for show, but beneath these engines of war stretch 
slopes of gieen turf, which conceal the place whefre lurk the real weapons of defence. 
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The business part of Netvcsstle is> circumscribed. It is situated on the level 
which begins,below Fortification'Hill, and spreads along to where Lako Macquarie rood 
in one direction, and the road to Wickham in another, branch off, it includes the 
harbour front of the city, the terminus of the Great Northern Railway, and Hunter 
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Sttoet. Within it are placed the Custom House and'th^Cplliery and Shipping Qfficof* t in^ 

Hunger Street all the principal shops and hotels will bo found, also the city infcrket 
From the point at whifth deep water begins, at the southefti end*of the harbour, all* 
along the frontage extends si continuous line of wharf, wheeeqp are. erected tjie steam 
cranes used in loading c*aL Branehos from the "railway run boside the wharf, as the 
moans whereby the laden trucks are bfQUght beneath the cranes.* The steamers’ wharf is 
in tho same line further inland; next to it is a sjnall ht^bour nuk^o 'specially for boat! 
This is a scene of activity in tho jwde of farm produce, *fish, an<f tffe Jjke. Besides the 
cranes other modes of loading coal are omployed. Development of tho coal trade in 
late years has called into existence a second series of cranes up the harbour, on what 
was called Bullock Island. The place has been re-named Carrington^in complilnent t# 
the*popular Governor of New South Wales. * m 

Newcastle is the centre of the coal-mining Activity of the north. All about it are 
settlements depending solely on that industry. Planted originally in the wilderness, 
they are gradually passing from a condition of nigged slovenliness to a state of order 
and’ §»me Scanty. For tlft? most part they are iftider the local govemjaent of a 
mayor and councillors, and improve under it. They contribute to tho cit/ its chief 
support; it is, indeed, becoming u part of tho nearest of them, by the progress of 
building over the intervening space; and Hunter Street, its main thoroughfare, always 
lively on pay Saturday night—the fortnightly occasion on which all workmen in the 
district rocoivo their wages*—is then the channel of* a many-coloured stream of human 
oxistenco, flowing from seven o’clock till eleven witbetflT ceasing. The mines, the ships, • 
tho factories, the houses of the city, all send tribute to the stream. 

Above this busy thoroughfare are the parts of Newcastle wherein it leads its 
quieter life. Watt Street^ which crosses*,the head of Hunter Street at right angles, 
leads tliithor. All the churches are on the side of the ridge, or* on its summit. 
Newcastle is tho"'seat of an Anglican bishop, who could boast of possessing the voiy 
ugliest cathodral'irf the \v<#*ld, a brick structure, erected in 1 HI 7 by the building Governor, 
Macquarie, as an inscription on its front testified. The foundations of a nobler edifice 
are** however, laid, and the site is one to which Jhe finest building will but add a 
.charm. It «omnmn<ls on one side the Pacific, stretching away till sky meets sea, 
whereon, on most days, may be descried the white wings of ocean-going sffips; on 
another, the city, sloping to the harbour, 'which boars on its bosom numberless craft of 
varied rig and charactA', to the north and south the coast-lino is distinguished, till tho 
’most reiqpto headland fades awaf in a blue mist; while inland, in every direction, are 
displayed the daughter settlements* of Newcastle, with railways winding in and out 
among them. , Beyond lies an expanse of forest, whose surface varies with every change 
of cloud; lastly, thofc is outlined against the sky*a mountain range, with «whicji 
wo shall make a closer acquaintance hereafter. * , 

llxo city is growing fast on this hill. .TBe Obofadii^jet dp to serve as a waymark 
mariners, is surrounded by privato residences, and house is monthly ackled to house. 
‘Newcastle is not rich in public grounds* bat the forethought of,early rulers of the 
colpny has here sjHp*plied it with a recreation enclosure, the value of which cannot be . 
f * * • _ * 
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|«siM over-estimated. The Regerfe is a section of the sea-cliff, where it dips to form 
a greit gulch, at tHe botfom of which a stream of fresh water constantly trfeiRes. 
Jfronf one end of ttfe ban#, of the gully to the other, and rounding its head, a semi¬ 
circular w^lk has bqon foynpd, while.beneath it, on the slope, is a continuous plantation 
, of ornamental trees. * The Reserve—variously ^ called the Horseshoe, from the shape of 
the path, and the Lovofs’ # Walk, from the opportunities it supplies for that # seclusion 
in which .two * are, ^ompanj-j^inter¬ 
venes Ijetween m SBbpftcrd’s Hill, a 
higher elevation, looking; seaward, of 
the plateau on which the * domestic 
portion bf the city is built, and that 
portion of‘the cliff which ends at the 
fortifications. Landward, tho ground • 
from the top of Shepherd’s Hill de¬ 
scends in a long slope to Lake* 

Muequarie .Road, coastwards the' hill 
overlooks * a series of mcky shelves 
stretching into the sea, hut owning 
here 9 mpl there 4o small sandy beaeftes. 

On ono of these the fair of Newcastle 
and the district take tboir sea-baths, 

» while the bathing-place for men* is 
below Shepherd’s Hill. 

With holiday-makers from inland 
the beaches and rocks are a favourite 
resort. Newcastle folk who desire 
change, on the other hand, repair to the 
green fields in the upper part of the 
Hunter Valley, or betake themselves to 
a noble inlet of the sea, about twelve 
miles distant along the southern coast 

—Lake Macquarie. To pass a ftw the bathing-place, Newcastle. , 

days in fern-ombroidered dells, or in 

sailing in and out of the hundred lovely bays that diversify - the coast-.]ino, or in 
fishing, is the Newcastle man’s ideal of bliss. Mafiy of tho more wealthy, citizens * 
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have acquired land and built houses on th£ shores of this fine sheet *of water Here 
they retire to banish care. The region is traversed by the railway ^lino uj construction 
betwefih tho northern district and Sydney, and will thus ^beconie generally accessible. 
It will be a sanatorium. * Abundant supplies off coal underlie its whole surface, it 
has immense agricultural dhpabjlltfiSS, its stores of valuable timber are vast; and eventu¬ 
ally a la^e population must here find occupation*and livelihood. • 

Newcastle Harbour is at* all seasobg pf the year full of vosscls. The chief 
commodity that they seek makes it a place of nocossary resort. It is* true that latterly 

• , * * • V. 
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a direct ‘trade in merchandise with 
England, and the export at Newcastle 
ot much of the wool grown in the 
< northern pait of New South 
Wales/ have increased the ship- 
ping Still, coal is the principal 
Jjr\# merchandise of the port Tho 
Jr* * dust of tho city is block, so 
9 much do particles of coal pervade it, 
(j and at evening bands of men arc mot 
with grimy faces set hofnewards, 
whose occupation has been “lumping” 

coal—adjusting it in the holds of ships. 
From all quarters of the compass come 
*- vessels for coal, but the great devolop- 
, ment of the trade has occurred within 
thb ‘lifetime of many persons yet in their prime. Old denizens 
of Newcastle oan remember when smkll vessels, coming at long 

• * intervals, were ladop by basKfcWt-loads» taken across planks by 

convict workmen The ^contrast is great between such an export and Appliances, on 
the one hand, and the 2,713,872 1 tons sent^&way from Newcastle in 1885/ and the 
perfection of the ytfrious jnodern means of loading, on the other. 
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4 «Abov$ l^etfcastle tKe Hunter is for many miles a broad stream, embracing numer¬ 
ous - siffiall islands. The larger of these are under cultivation, the largest, named* Arfh 
Jslann, is situate abbut ten miles from the city The rivci flows between banks for 
the most part low, # muddy,.and shaded* with mangrove trees, but hero an# thero bits 
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of charming woodland scenery relieve the e>es of the voyagin' . Hexham! i settlement 
on the b$nk above Ash Island, is fast going to'decay "From this point'to Raymond 
see the banks of the river jdso, well-cultivated farm's appear, principally on 
left-hand ,bank, and the Character of tho ccuntrj has visibly changed Usually, 


farmKouso is close to the river, which is the principal highway 
djunct, and a rude jetty, in most cases,"'juts out into the styeam 


A boat is alwn) s 
At those primitive 
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Raymond Terraco i^s an old and thriving settlement on the right bant of the 
river. f ln this neighbourhood Kinross vineyard is situate, farabd for its white wine, of 
tin* character of a hock. About the designation RaytQgnd Terraco a story .is told. In 
the olden days a surveyor, named Raymond, as despatched to tbfct Hunter on professional 
work. He did the work, and sent tho results to head-quarters. Rut being allured by 
the situation of this locality, he stopped there till his death—hence the site was 
called Raymond Terraef. The stoiy is bald, but that is all there is of it. 

r The road from Maitland to tho pastern coast territory passes *fhrough ^Raymond 
Terrace, where a steam ferry crosses the river. < Tho iirst settlement is Stroud, twenty- 
eight miles away, the entrance to tho estate of the Australian Agricultural Company 
The village of Stroud is distinguished as the only “fenced” city in New South Wales. 
A niijp square was set apart and onclosed by tho COmpany, and within the boundary 
its servants were permitted to occupy building lots. At each entraneo to thcr enclosure 
$itos wore erected, and tlio government of tho settlement was rigorous. • finch villager 
was, for instance, obliged to cultivate a flower-garden about his cottage^, This was long 
ago. Tho Company failed in this attempt to acclimatise English habits, as well as in 
many other efforts. The •modem Stroud is the property of settlers who have bought 
their freeholds of the Company, and are emancipated from its rule. 

At Raymond Terraco the traveller first sees the tortile region which justly entitles 
tho Lower Il,unter Talley to he called the garden of New South Wales. Over against 
the villagd, across tho ritcr, lies Miller’p Forest, a spacious alluvial plain, once clothed 
with a dense wood, but now wholly cleared, traversed by roads, dotted „witli farmhouses, 
and smiling whh lucerne and maize crops. Tho Hunter embraces this plain in an 

• immense head, separating it from another expanse of agricultural land, called Nelson’s 
Plains. This latter area is drained by the first great affluent of the Hunter, the Williams, 
wlijch discharges its waters a short distance above Raymond Terrace. The Williams is 
navigable by, largo ocean steamers os far as Clarence Town, and is the medium of a 
groat export trade in hardwood timber, brought fmn forosts inland. 

* Morpeth is situate on tho left hank of the Hunter, about eight or nine miles above 
Raymond Terrace, an<b at the head of the more important navigatioa At Morpeth the 

•Sydney steamers receive the greater part of their burdens of wool, hay, and other 
produce. Hero %he second great tributary* the Hunter, the Paterson, joins the larger 
streasn at HiiiCbn, just whore ‘the river is crossed by a steam ferry. The Paterson has 
its rise in mountains tw Vile east of Scone, ahd drains an extensive area. Its course is 
everywhere distinguished by rafe beaisty. In its upper parts the river flows with sungilt 
rippldfe over pebbly fetrands; in places i£ l&ves the, tfeet ef shaggy mountains, and 
nourishes gay green treesj and ’gorgeous flowers, which contrast with the sombre clothing 
*of the hillside; ever and afton l>arids of rock extending from .‘bank to bank make foamy 
cascades, which day’and sight sing a sweet entrancing lullaby. When the stream nears 
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wharves small river stoamers stop to deliver or receive cargo. ‘ Here, too, farmers' load 
tftulr* boats with produce, to bo taken to Newcastle for sale. 1 The'oars arc plied |some¬ 
times by tho sturdy arms of men, but not infrequently by those of farmer losses, strong 
by dint of'life in open air,< and much exercise ’of muscle and lung. 
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the->Wun£s of ihen, wild loveliness 4s exchanged for softer charms. The channel broadens, 
*its°course winds, willows and water-oaks, the cedar, the native hibiscus, and the Wild 
m grape-vine, grow in* unchecked vigour on each bonk, and mirror themselves in the 
placid waters. That is tb^. aspect pf the river for mile after mile, while (He landscape 
on its borders varied Open forest above well-grassed slopes, # broad level tracts under 
cultivation, meadows vrtth undulating surface^mnge groves, vineyards, and^ Orchards, 
afro the elements. "Paterson towp is built on a hilly site where the surroundings of the 
stream begin to change thoirlook. **An 'elevation immediately opposite, rising almost 
directly from the water's edge, is called Hungry Hill. This ominous name is derived 
from a legend that, in the old convict times, an advent uftms prisoner who had escaped 
Tj?as starved to death on this inhospitable eminence. « „ 

Morpeth, to*which it is time tor us to return, would probably have become one of 
tho chief inland towns on the Hunter had the early rulers of New South Wales enjoyed 
any distinct foresight As it was, they effectually handicapped the settlement. The 
site, called then the Green Hills, with a considerable portion of the valley river frontage, 
was granted to a worthy gentleman who had served his country with distinction jn the 
Peifinsulw War. The Anglican church at Morpeth owes its existence to the gratitude • 
of this gentleman. During an engagement in Spain he was in extreme peril, and wds 
saved from detyfh in circumstances* which he viewed as providential. He vowed that, 
if ever ho were able, ho would build a church as a memorial of his rescue. The 
opportunity came at ‘length. Lieutenant Close was the grantee of Morpeth in New 
South Wales. He performed’' his vigv, and the church is tho monument of his thank¬ 
fulness. For many years prior to its erection he weekly read the service of the Church 
of England in a house in Morpeth. After the church was completed,, he provided 
tho stipend of tho clergyman for a lengthened season, and likewise made 'permanent 
provision for paying tho incumbent. • • 

Tho site of East Maitland, which is the next place we come to, is admirably fitted for 
tho posjfion of a great town. It is elevated, so that tho se^-brtfezcS'’play over it; it* 
commands a prospect of tho valley of the Hunter, whore that valley is broadest find 
most fertile. .A large part of the site overlooks the plain, which at morning and* evening 
is obscured in river mists. Tho facilities for drainage are grcal^ arid tho eucalyptus 
forest gitows around it, which breathes balmy influences. In the early days of the 
place, although land was open for salo, red tape restrictions, Government regulations J 
bordering on tho absurd, slownoss of survey, and a general stat# of muddle, made the 
acquisition of allotments no easy matter. Unhappily, in the near vicinity land was 1 
obtainable at a cheap rate, and with littleWormaliSy. The site of Maitland—many of 
the oldor denizens of tho town repudiate®tho distinctive* title Eas^: thtfre is only* one 
Maitland, they say—is divided •from a portion of the valley ^y 1 a water-eeuree, called 
Wallis’s CJreok, or Brook, the torm creek beiug used in 'Australia for any small stream 
or rivulet.* A huge slice oft the afros. lying Hi aji angle, this crock and 1 the river forming the 
sides, had boon granted to an old soldier, who" is* remembered ,only as Joe the Marino, 
«nd to his yatamour, ono*'Molly Morgan: The grant made 1 a fair estato of immense 

* See antf, p. 41. > 
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psospective value. But Joe and Molly, being well*stricken in years, chiRUoss, 0 and ifond 
oPftim, chose to onjoy ihe present They were eager to sell®and stories run that many 
a line allotment changed hands, a bottle of rum being the equivalent for “ lawfu^ British, 
' money." land could be easily ^ot, West Maitland greWf.tyith comparative rapidity 
on both sides of the Gr$at Northern Road, and has at .the preseht date a population 
of over 'six thousand inhabitants East Maitland, favoured .by ‘State patronage, by the 
residence of Government officials, by the distinction, farpaany yuar^ enjoyed, of being 
the only assi/e town in the northern district, and by ah incdtapurably superior site 

was, for a time, by dint of 
these circumstances, the chief 
town, but lost ground as the 
district became more populous, 
and has nevor been able to 
outstrip its very much bet¬ 
ter half on the other side of 
Wallis’s Creek East Mait¬ 
land has a population now 
exceeding two thousand souls 
In West Mainland are found 
the great business establish¬ 
ments, ay hose trade \ies with 
that of the metropolis Tho 
larger churches are in West 
Maitland, it is also the home of 
a convent of Dominican nuns, 
arid of tho chief State schools 
Within its precincts all 
‘ Watt street, newoa&tli. gatherings representative of 

• the district tako place Here 

are, fourld the head-quarters of the parent agricultural Bocioty of Now South Wales— 
the Hunter JUvor Agricultural and Horticultural Association Wost Maitland is the 
chief cattle and horse market of the north of New 'South Wales, it is the seat of many 
Vulls and manufactories, and works are being constructed to supply its inhabitants, and 
those of aU the settlements down to the sea, including Newcastle, with water drawn from 

• the Hunter « • 

The spectator standing on thoiStockado hill sees East Maitland clustering imme¬ 
diately below t him tp the right hand, and rising and spreading on the gaol-crowned 
height opposite Beyond 1 * Stretches the river Valley, wherein the winding course «f the 
stream may be discerned. At bne bend we get a gleam of it§ surface. In mi^-distanee 
appoefrs the village of Laigs, built on a point* 1 of high land bounding the valley on the 
northern side, and furthej still to tho‘right a distant view is gained of the hills facing 
Morpeth. The landscape te pleasantly diversified—cultivation, woodland, puature, vary 
it The hill-slopes 'are soantily clothed with trees, and farmhouses and bams here, as 
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everywhere, in tho valley, indicate the presence of human life and* activity. To the* loft 

lies West Maitland, from this po&t of view a compact town, apparently filling up the 
wljole breadth of the valley. In reality it occupies only .one’bank of the rf\fer v Above the 
housetops gleam tke church spires; in what seems a'suburb the dwellings are shaded by 
trees, among which the tall poplar is conspicuous. Almost, at the feet of the spectator, 
and just soon over cthe cuiye of the Jkjll, runs r the brook,^ pallia's Creek, which divides 
Maitland into West and East Its*course"is defined by wifloVs and other trees, and its 
boundary to the south of West Maitland Us tan alluvial plain Here we have the typical 
Lower Hunter scenery. Squares and oblongs of freshly-ploughed soil alternate with 
squares and oblongs of land under lucerne trop-r-patches of g-con and patches of dork 
brown, to which in duo season are added fields of Indian corn" and potato rows, 
thin threads of green .across th^ dark texture. Lucerne grows so luxuriantly in this 
deep mould—tho deposit of ages, enriched from timo to time by inundation—-that it 
may be cut from four to six times a year. The aspect of tho whole expanse is that of 
a 1 huge, well-tilled garden. Hero and there an orchard rises above the level of cultivation, 
,b«t fho staple products aro lucerne and maize.* The farmer is always engaged either 
in gathering these crops, or in preparing his land for them. 'This Australian soil is 
truly welPnigh rich enough to justify Douglas Jerruld in saying that you* need but 
tickle it with a hoe to make It laugh with a harvest. 

Tho farther boundary of the scene we are describing is a region of liilly and 
broken country which comes into view at thp right hand, and extends round till it 
dips abovo* West Maitland. Range rises behind range in gradual elevation, the sight 
distinguishes each by noting how, as the distance increases, the trees on the hillsides 
cease to bo definable, and how the blue tint deepens, till ht last against tho sky a solid 
outline *may l^e traced, but no cletails. In this hilly territory many hundreds of miles 
are embraced. It is among these elevations that the Paterson pursues its lovely way, 
and on chuff' days, in tho extreme distance, through a gap in a nearer range may be 
descried the mountain top where tho infant Hunter rises. A stretch of comparatively 
low woodland lies tocyond West Maitland to tho north-west, but over tho trees can be 
seen the blue "crown of port of tho Wollombi range, which to the south-west rises boldly 
j againBt the,sky, and continues round to tho roar of tho spectator. This range divides 
the wator-sheds of tho coast; on its sea side vegetation is luxuriant, thanks to a moisture 
never absent Ferns abound, vinos embrace giant trees in wild tangles, the roch lily in 
its season burdens the air -with its powerful odour, in springtime gorgeous blooms adorn 
and spangle tJhef^hillsidc, and in profusion grows a giant red flower, mode up of a 
cluster of chalice-shaped blossoms, wherein lurks a sweet compound to which bush- 
bees repair^with eagofnoss. Oh the land side the range presents the ordinary aridity 
of bush vegetation, Jbut in deep goigds, shadod from tho sun, threaded by <■ brooks 
trickling, and braftlmg ,<fljer water-w^m rocks, are treasured raro beauties of tree and 
flower. Comiqo^ly, Yhe Australian bush is silent .But hero,'from'mom till eve, the air , 
thrills with the note of,the hell-bird.*, .varied now and th*ea by one resembling tho sharp 
* of a stock whip, ho jftirpetual joyous tingling in the traveller’s ears on a 

bright^day gives .him tl^p impression*that The sunshine has taken .voice, 0 an impression 
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deepened by the fact that though you may hear the bird's note quivering in the air , 
close to you, the nimblo songster eludes the quickest eye. The haunt of the bell-bird 
is a (green shicte; trees make an embroidered roof, through which the sun’s rays 93 $ 
Altered; the ground i^ always damp, and in these favouring circumstances ferns of, aft 
kind* flourish. They .carpet,yards of ground; staghorns drape* grey-lichened and moss- 
grown rocks with their tender green; on*troos^ary^boulders the birdfe-nest fem with its 
long palm-like fronds attains splendid'proportions; o» the slopes which the sun reaches, 
the clematis bloom displays its fleeqe-like beaifty; and timber-trees, fed by soils *ehriched 
by centurio^ ol vegfctab^ detfay, tower majestically at>ovo a troubled sea of verdure. In 
such a haimt as this#. Wallis’s Creek has its source The spring is on the range. The 
young stream passes in a* slender thread over mighty stones, and scoops out for itself 
.many a hollow where the water lies in still pools, darkened by «the «shade of forest-oak 
apd myrtle, and nj last, gaming in size, it flows deviously through a valley ever widoning, 
till at iVoft Maitlafld its waters are poured into the llunter 

The expanse, with its varied beauty,which wo have been surveying from Stockade Hifl, 
lias %t times presented another and \ sadder appearance When the Hunter confes* 
down in flood, the environs of Maitland are a spectacle of desolation. The 
30II0M tidcf sjireads^over miles of fertile land, defeats the farmer’s hopes, 
destvojs die. fruit of his labour, and ousts him for the time from his 
habitation Fatal incidents have not usually accompanied llunter floods; 
and since the telegraph has been available^ residents in places liable to 
inundation may receive warning to remove in time to avert inconveni- 1 
ence In Maitland there are two flood-boat services, means of rescue 
,in times of necessity, and of "food supply to such persons os may be 
islanded in their houses, but are not driven from home West 
Maitland is in flood seasons partially under wajbor, and boats ply 
in the principal thoroughfare In one direction, in the valley 
drained by Wallis j Creek, it is possible to take a boat with per- 
toet safety some thirteen 
miles in a straight line 
Cattle and other stock 
may be transported to 
high lantf, but, of course, 
growing crops arc lost 
wholly, and garnered 
crops also, unless the far¬ 
mer be prudent enough 
to bo*active in early 
removal Floods are a 
calamity undSr which 
the region about Mait¬ 
land suffered# almost 
yearly in the* interval 
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between 185f5 and 1876, but since the latter year the visitations have been infrequent, 
and not, alarming. In their ovil mere is a soul of goodness. To their recurrence in 
pp£ ages the soil owes its unrivalled richness, winch ^ their ‘modem riMts servw un¬ 
doubtedly to renew. The value of agricultural land 11 ranges between £50 and £100 per 1 
acre—it has been purchased at such prices by the industrious* farmers who, till t it-*-and 
it has attained that*value because it ip^built up, as it were, 9 f flood deposits. 

Wollombi is a village on the WotTombi Brook, situate about forty miles froth 
Maitland, c on the road to Sydney. The thoroughfare to the * Wollombi passes through 
Oessnock, a half-way settlement which forms an outlet tb ,ai\, imrhonse vino-growing 
district. Vineyards clothe the slopes of the*- ranges, for the sriT & a vegetable mould 
on a basis of limostone, and ‘eminently adapted for the production ol light and whole¬ 
some wines. Wollombi, «a small collection of houses spread over low hills, depends for . 
oxistonco on the through tratfic of stock, and on a limited agricultural industry 1 . . 

The stream above Maitland soon shrinks; fords are numerous, alternating with 
lohg, deep pools. The borders, though not so fertile as those lower down, enriched by 
Jong-retained flood waters, are prolific; farm, viitfjyard, orchard, and pasture land* are 
the constituents of the landscape, while the uplands and hills which hem in the valley 

on each stfio are the haunts of valuable herds. Seven miles from Maitland is Luchin- 

1 * 

var, and five miles furthor is * situate Greta, and* between the two places Yhe road 
crosses Harper’s Hill half-way up the steep slopo of the eminence, into the side of 
which it is cut. Tlio thoroughfare overlooks a scene of agricultural loveliness. 
Thousands of feet below, seen over tlio tops of the trees, are green fields, afnong 
which the winding course of the river may bo traced. Kaloudali vineyard, famed 
among thoso of the Hunter, lies close to Lochkmy; and near Branxton, seven miles . 
farther on, is a still *moro noted vineyard—Dal wood. 

Thirty njilos from Maitland stands, jho town of Singleton, the centre of a pro¬ 
gressive and^hriving district Horcin are carried on with vigour and enterprise tho 

* industries of cattle and horse breeding, wine making, and tobacco and wheat growing. 
Some 1 of the most Mamed racehorse studs in Now South Wales are found in this 
locality. Here,*- too, Durham and Hereford cattle of the highest strains charm 4 the eye 

* of the stocky connoiwewr ; and the viticulturist wtio stood uext to the winner of the 

German Emperor's prize for wine at the Victorian International Exhibition carries on 
his operations close to Singleton. Tho town is situate on the bank of the Hunter, in^ 
Patrick’s Plains. That name was bestowed by the discoverer, one Howe, an Irishman, 
•who emerged froi#tho bush on this wido extension .of the river valley on St. Patrick’s 
Day* in 1818, or thereabouts. Before leaving Singleton, we may say that its population 
is about 2,<$0, and tha't of the ‘police district, 7,022. • 

From singleton its source the Hunter drains a district mainly pastoral, and 
possessing the samd gene^l characteristics throughout ’West by north from Singleton 
lies IJpnman, vjhore 'the largest inland tributary of the river, Ihe Goulburri, joins it 

MuswellbrOok is thq uoxt considerable settlement abowo Singloton. This is a pi<S- 

* tvfresque town of nearly 2.000 inhabitants, It -lies ai^ the*junction _of‘the oorth-westem 
road from the Gqttlburn« with th^great northern road, and is also «. Station of the 
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Great Northern Kailway. The tesra is built upon the high south hank qf the 

Hunter, and overlooks a fertile plain* on the opjtosite shore. Its main feature is* 
the ^.nglicim® fchurch, Sto Alban’s, fcqilt of white stone after designs by tho late Sir 
JSiiSert Scott, and not$d as pne of* the most attractive specimens of church architecture 
in the northern part*of Xey South Wales. About nine miles above Muswellbrook the 
river takes tho waters of an affluent, the Page^which has § its source in tho Liverpool 
Range aBove Murru'i’undi.* * Above the railvSybri^ge tho river is a shallow stream, 
which frequent obstructiryis in its ^bed break* into rapids and even into cascades. The 
country it # drains is wild,,broken, and mountainous; but among the hills are valleys 
of rare verdure, am} * tjoe-shadqfl della of infinite charm. One of the marvels of the 



region is a brook, which flows on the top of a hill, and disappears in the soil’; /uul 
another is a lakelet which gems a mountain’s breast, and never in the driest season 

fails or even materially shrinks. On' the margin of the river tho land is invariably rich. - 

Scono, a town of some six hundred souls, is situate on Kingdon Ponds, a stream 
feeding'the Page. Tho traveller by rail at this place traverses Turanville, a grazing 
* estate which skill and taste have transferred into a model of what can l»o done in tho 
Australian bush, by cultivation, tef increase production and create beauty. Beyond 
Scone, the railway re-enters a region of mountains which* embrace valleys—“peace re¬ 
posing in the bosom of strength.” Near Wiifgen, a Wysido Village, thd* # traveller is 
told ®f a burning mountain, whose top may Hoe descried. This mountain Mng enjoyed 
the reputation of a volcano, but is now known to be the seart, ,of 'perpetuallyibuming 
coal seam. A coal mine Jis in Jaet worked in this locality. Wlidh tlm country^pons 
again it is the ( valley of tho. Upper Pago, much of which is under cultivation. At the 

head of tho .vallejr stands .Murrurundi, beneath, and In th<^ ombraco of, the Livorpo'ol - 

Range, which donynates the landscape fiVbrywhero. Many picturesque knolls at the 
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foot are crowned with trim cottages, and brightened b£ orchards, flowef gardens, or 

‘green crops* Over miles of*its sufface the valltiy is dotted with farmhouses, for agnk 
culturists have fof long years established themse^vbs here, and *share fairly Vitlj the 
gmz'er the industry of the locality. Here the Page* river, is a |tream which has *cut« 
its way through the shallow' alluvium resting on a bed of jgraveL. Being dose t<a its 
mountain source, an<| subject to receipt^ of the immediate drainage of the surrounding 
hills, it is sudden and quick in floyd, bftV*the overflow ruife ‘off a§ rapidly aS it rise» 
The streaqi has no grandeur as a river, but, some of its deaf, deep pools, shaded by " 
swamp oak, are pleasant to see. Unquestionably the finest view of ^Murrurundi jmd of the 
valley beyond it is gained from the railway line, & few o hundred yqrds from the mouth 
of a tunnel which pierces the mountain. Par below is sogn the* town, compactly 
ranked between the ^ towering range on one side and somo lower hills on the other. 
Beyond it oxtonds the plain, fair and greoUj with river and road winding through it ^ 
and the eye follows the expanse till in the distance hills riso in torra&es on tin, herizon, 
and fade away until the distinction between earth and sky is lost. 

.Near Murrumudi tho wayfarer will notice Ij/ugo mounds of stone, weather-worn, 
and still fretting away tinder the influence of wind and wet Sofne are unmistakably 
natural, and bear trees on their summits, although no soil is apparent which may yield 
nutriment to vegetation. But others bear a strong* resemblance to antique castles of 
tho old world, and the imagination has no difficulty in investing them with the attri¬ 
butes of buildings which owe their existence to human labour 

Tho territory between ‘Singleton and Murrunmdi is mainly in pastbral occupation 
It is the region of some of the great estates of New South Wales, rich in flocks 
and herds, but soldom cultivated by the plough. The «most wealthy men of the 
colofty regide in this, area. • 

W6 have thus passed from the mouth of tho Huntor at Newcastle to the northern 
extremity of^j.tf'valley of which it is the principal drain, and have endeavoured to 
.indicate its varied characteristics. The territory under notice comprises a portion of 
Now South Wales ^rhicli ranks high for beauty, fertility, enterprise, and progress, 
and *it is no exaggeration to say that this fruitful tract, under wise and energetic labour, 
jcould be mado to feod tho whole of New South Whiles bounteously—to satisfy, indeed, 
tho wants both of man and of beast 
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Btlomtta of Oood Sooiety. flew hdtnon fcilned .ml Re 
rood by Lady colm Campbell 1 Also at cloth, is. ed.) 

Photegruplw for Ansatours. By T. C. Hepworth illustrated. 
lot too tn doth. It 6 d,t 

Th* Victoria Painting; Book (or Uttlo Polka, with 

• about 100 Illustrations, b'iTtablo for Colouring. 

*ho, How "UTTU roXJKB" Painting Book. Con 

•tabling naariy 150 Outline Illustrations suitable biz Cob iruig 

OAB8RUW BUMBKtMR SSRX88. 

S3 Vies. jj*ch.» {hut oh aprlccatcott,) 

Authority 


-Jprtni of Boers* Oorab*. i«u t d by 
of tbe combe Trustees, tofular l ch.un bach N A 


AmC-ioan Notes. 


, on. 

Iweatlon. 


• xuoiTBAttD ttmeua iuivat omasa. 

fa tapir, (A/so ih c/ctk, is. 6d ) 

(["‘S W«torn(A'r» y rfrifoai.-Broat Weetorn.— 
Midland lA'car hdttcoci) —Crest Northern —Great Bast*™.- 
JdittdOb and South Western —Condon, Brighton and 
Booth Coast (Aoto AAitimi ).—South Baa turn (A tv Mitt a) 

o MUUmoBB. 

“BBAR^ CHORDM.” Bound in doth, red edges Each. 
S?*€sfsafoit in Borrow. By Hugh Mm-mlllai), V D 
y~Woru fbr Guo. I Mv Wide with God. 


’ Aspirations. 

’ pwibual Life, 


■ i Irowth to 
| Hereafter. 


DivluAjlfc. 


M,v Aide to the Divine Ufa 
Bp Source* 01 Strength. 
My Bather. 

Estt 




I- .-~-Edited by Ihe Rev Canon Shore, MrA. 

JSPraolwp Bj Hie Rev. Itnwnlow Maitland M. A. t 

®ia AtRiCTnen t. By WiUlaw Gamer Magee, D D, lata Arch* 

Bkortosod Church B oAd o oo and Mynahs. * 


~"“2$ 

awl mhvr Wuinwini.oy Jlnrty Notion • 

HR, HMwiilV 'Twi Mhrtta X*lRk»t fee*. 

smam >rr* 9 r Col Percy Oattroi. With 

I I' " r. By ViiWethra A Story of Jesuit 

gUitcL Lttcof Aihititt. j 


noUmohUMMi ByMraPMiMbe. JVtwMtHhm. 
wSa at the UN Wo. A GoWng Retnanoa By M. A. 

t o wofi lao^a^woi w^Ftaito htdg wewfi a W o Foam 

(6y H. F7Lwtir. RiL IXliHBmtad. 21 iVo I'aru. Each. 

Cm Boon’s Kaw rootap Raadera, lliuatrated. is Books' ih 

On* VoL. cloth. (Jim also id) dp 

°“$Vi JgEfgOT 4 ■* ■"•V 1 *** 

— -—’Wtg'Wmke, rortjr Umm 1*. 

erkahop Praetloo, forty taaaima In. 
M>y Chomiatoy for 

rd_ 

■ fcUertott, M.A. _ 

_ ___ By H. O. AraoM-Forater, M.P. 

m ^h a i^^& At ^ Ponut - **■ iAU “ 

ltdmii Ih* xanUtt, ©y G. R Perkin. Wll^ a Prsfhce by the 
EarlofSSie^f]T kVC. FulljvlUuitrated. 

Mi«h«r OlaM llc^aUlwrs, OmmU'i, Illuitraled Cloth, Bach. 
The of the Boom. By Mn, S. A, Barnett 

Tempexm&ee Reader, The. By J. nennls Hird. 

Xslttlo Folks' History of England* By Its Cralg Kno*. 

With 30 luuMrations. Cloth * \ . „ _ . 

FrenelL OHieil's Lessons tp. Parts I. and XI. Cloth, Each. 

(Lamplets, ea. 6d.| 

rronchg So? to OanooW* Urmhi in. Cloth, 
katporimontal Oooanotry. Flrat kloau^ata of. By Paul 
Left Jllusu-Jied. - . _- - 

Pr SSS»lBl»fTSKSSa 85.nBBiVrt 

Nuralno “Sr ‘ifiho 'kowJ and for tho Hospital, A 
Ran?book of. B* C. J. Wood {Aho w cloth, m l 
flaMOll/a Popular Atlae. Coutauiiug S4 Coloured Mips. 

Tko World’s Lumbar Room. By belina Gaya. 

Tho World In Pictures. .Books Eat.li. 

BlBUt BIOQRAPHIZb. piualnted. 

The Story of Joseph. By th Rev. George Bainteu. 

The Btory of Masse enu Joshua By the Rev J. Telford. 
The Btory oi Judges l y the Xev.J WycllBe Grtlgv 
The Story of Snmuel ana Snul. Ylyviie Rev. V t Totey. 
Tne mot v of David. By Hie Rev J. Wild. 

The Btory ot Jtiuu. In \ <ru ByJ R. Macduff, D.D. 

t THE WORLD IN FXCTVRSS. 

Handiomcly llUi. trilled, mid elegamly bound 
All tye Ruaoiaa. 

Ohatu about Germany. 

The Xaetern Won dorian A 
Peeps into China 

BOOKS LT EDWARD 8. SUB. IBeslrtted 
A stray in tne Forest. i The Daughter of the Chief. 

Captured by Indians. tain. . 

Wolf Ear the Indian. The Boy Hunters of Ken- 

Bed Feather. I tuuky. 

GIFT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE- 

By Popular Authors With llluitratluns m each cloth gilt. 


Rhoda’a Bownrdi or, “ If 
Wishes were Horses.” 

Frank’s Xdfe-Bsttle; or. The 
Tiuee Friends. 

Jack Mara ton’s Anchor. 

Fritter.) or,“ It’eaDonglumo 
tlist has no Tunmig.” 

Major Monk’s Motto i or, 
’’Look boloreyou Leap.” 


Ruth’a LUe-Worki or, “No 
Paine, no Gains. 

Unale William’. Charge; or. 
The Bioken Trust, 

Truty: or, “Those who Live 
in id lass Houses shoutou t 
Throw Bloaes.” 

Tim Thomeon’s 
“ All Is not 
Gutters." 


Grid ‘ tort 


ROKTEENPEMtnr (TORT KOOKS. 

All Illustrated throughout, and bound ht cloth gilt. 


Wee Wifite Winkle. 

Three Wee Ulster Lessles. 

\ Ip tho Imdder. 

^pith’s Fathor. 

By Land and Boa. 

Tom Morris’s Brror. 

Jeff end LiS 

Through Flood — Through 
Fir*. 


Girl with th* GtUdan Imoka. 
Tho Chip Boy l and other 
Btorlae. 

Bo.ee from Thorns 
Stone, of th* 01d*n Tim*. 
XHpkte Hero, and other 
Stories. 

Tho Old Fairy Talon with 
Original lUutrarene. Cloth, 
ifrla’ -- 


Mb 


a) 


Illustrated Gilt Books Bar Boys Crown five, cloth. 

Wonders of Bodily Strength and SkilL— Wonderful Balloon, 
Ascents 11 

eesaareag asawcnaaBawi 111 . .r aawmegg aa. ■ ~moooooo 

Unwe l l 1 , Olnaalc^l Rendara. VoL l {A too Voi. //., as ta.) 


PkwiloiOSy fbr g»*lai)*l*,. By Alfred T. Bcioftald, M.D., 
MK.C.h„ Ac. Ubiaruled. 'Cloth. (Air* in Throe /hirtj,Safer 
row* r. yd. each ; or doth itmt, t ‘ 



Kuril and Rw* . 

|bu.trati il vat 

mSSSSSi' ' 

x 5S In. 

Eradtldo^ 



&iuupuea of South Amarioa. 
Tho LAndL ol Temples. 

Th* Isle* of tho Paolflo. 

The Land of the Pyranude. 


1/8 
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Cmf*H * ‘Ccm/vtv, limit*cj,J.uciji»ii Mill, L,o*aon j Parti, Nm York mnd Mdbtmrm. 
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eottCd. 
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Cassetjl fy Company's C&sstfied Price Lift 


amnmitttiH hwa 

By Hr B. SteweS Balt LX.O. 




UlAtDimMw. ByB. A.Devldaya. 

Orftingrrspltls&nil tliwiWWI >wU«Mo». 

MrtaeC 

g? By Charles Ryan. 

Hoo u&nm ntiMti ifn an nff frHFTir** Mtt 9 mH*m,wUk 

5s. raai} * * • 

*muui motmb” i.ymwr. ciotn. Each 

-jord Iiyt 
utUw 


TtoeF. 
Gi 


Fortune* of Kigol* 
X*»ner|3igr. 


vfuth^H-Eht^ S 

jgsasi^g?^ 


MffttiP.'Sit. 

So^Pomna.? 
Lsat of tbs Borons. 


Ivoahoo. 

Oliver Twist. * 

Ssleotlozis_from Thom** 

. Hood’S* Works. 

Z.oagftUow's Prose Works. _ 

Boom and Bansll 


tdjSS^iajs. 


in’s Plays. 


Hinton, the Hants- 

DBm. □ j 

Tfeaqksrajnt TeUosrpiusb, 

1^M|I0SMS|^ Bkstah 

Last Cays of Palmyra. 

^asstesst 

The Old Ottjrtoelqr Shop. 


Jkotohas tor Bo*. 
American Humour. 
Marry Lorrequer. 

-—Letter. 


Scarlet 
«d Mo 


Lettol 

‘WBTi 


A flfWt-Xosm Dittr Bose. By C. Stewart Bowles, with * Preftca 
ay R^ar.Adrairal Lord Charles Berrsford. 

BuW wftil The. By an Elder Brother. Cheap Edition 

OknUanuui, The Perfect. By the Rev. A. Smy thc-Palmer, D D 
Cheap Edition. 

The London Boalth Lawii Prepared by the Mansion House 
Council on the Dwellings of the Poor. 

*odwn PreMwalciag, The Bemsati of. By Jeanette 
E. Deris, illustrated y 

OUf Th/Axt Of Ooolnni top. By Marie Jenny Sugg- I Castrated 
Oa ss el Ps Popular Oookery, with oured Pities. 

KowDante OllmtoodtlfOBSotmtaln. By R b.Self« nitrated. 
• Onw eU , i Bools of, In-door Amueuents. Card 
1 Onaes, and Fireside Pun. illustrated. 

Short Studios from Naturo. lUustra^sd. 

TUB “OOLOBN MOTTOES ” NUU! 

Etch Book containing 208 pages, with Four full page Original lUustri 
tiozu. Crown 8vo, clothgitt 
** Nil Deaperandum." By the 
Rev. P. Langbndge, M.A. 

- J -" By 


S oadur in my Guide.** By 
onie tiering (Mrs. Adams. 
Acton), 

"Atm at the Bure Bud.'* By 
. Emily SearchAeld. 

" Foremoet if X Can." By 
Helen Atteridge 

TWOdRXLUNO STOAT BOOKS. 

Ail Illustrate^* throughout; and containing Stories for Young People. 
Crown 8vo, handsomely bound In cloth gilt. 


* Bear and Forbear.** 

Sarah Pitt. 

‘He Conquers who Undue**.” 
By the Author of "May Cunning’* 
heat Trial,” dec. 


The Top ofthiLedderi How 
to UMOb It. 

Btorlee of thaTowor. 

Mr. Bur icon Hiooea. 

I \ and other Talea 
e ^olMe" Sunday Book. 


The Children of the Court. 
Poor Gate of the Tlppertone 
Little Flotsam. 

Xn Mt ao ftl ef Again. 

Poor Holly. - 


3 &S 


BV EDWARD S. ELLIS. IHoatrated' 


tedj/ 

BAl 


ltn ! 


Wlonr l.fca Nnggota. 

Oowjbs. 1 aouHnatlara. 

A a raws (hast and 
_ woad-rfoi voyaga 
Fonttao, Chief JT tts Ot¬ 
tawa*. A tih of the Sta«a 
of Detroit. 


The Huntere ol the QaSrk* 

Ned In the Woodn. 

Ned an tbs Mm. 

Ned in tbs Blank Honest A 

c 3 nn@l» 3 S Wtanmua. 
Footprint# In. the Parest. 
Sawn the UsMsu. 
Lqnttnthn Wilde. 

nufdissfoBn. 

T*a Volumee In on/ clolh nb, ffOt edges. 
t> //I Esse 

0 f\ Ms 

V HhaddAn and Goldsmith , 

“witfifii i kxn« u eeeiM. 

ammem**. frustrated. • 

SkslDnbMSflsste By JulieGoddard. 

'• Hb bin's Sbda. By Bitour Btiwpal Jtdsune. > , 
w *" s&r4ry " V1B " 


Hilton 


With Foot ZUuMntloos In each Book, pointed on t Tim. 

Through Tidal SB Triumph. ’ j By Tire jnd Swordi A Story 
Stronc to Suffer. i 


Adam Hepburn-u Tow. I i*?& 


Story of 


s/0 

corn'd. 


hnums rest mma 


IBS. 


raBtalMn. By Sarah Hit ttuttmd. 


SAttla Blonwc Bonch. By Mis. Motaaworth. Illustrated. 

Wild AesotOsa In WUd Tlnaat. By Or. Gordon Inlla, 
K N. TBuetrtted. 

fta tur s i of School Ul, and Boylusd. wmsl taa the 
boat Authors, “lidltod by Percy Pitsguxuid, M. A. 

Partis Alost and Elfssda Ankara, By Alftsd Elsas., 
ft aa da n’a Sword a A Starr M the Baya at Wsltasa 
mad Brtaoo. By Annie 3. Sno. 

Mortem Eacploswra. By T. Fcr s liltntrareti. 

Tba True XobUaot O a n s ea o . Cloth gut. 

Early Easpanrers. By rtwmae Frost. Illuatreted. 

Boast Qat'Wth oar Petty Talks. Illustratedthroughout 
Juagta. raalT,Him Plain. Illustrated throughout. 

Paaps Abrond jor Tsllsa at B a nd Illustrated. 

Barons of Bawy-Oay Ufa. By Laura Lana lUuetrared. 


By C. L. MiUan 
Around and Absst Old ffrglatiil. By C. I_ Matdaus. 
W uiaieg to Wild By Maggie Symington Illustrated- J 

Pews naad OUtsrs. By one tf the Authors of -'Poema Written far 
a Child." 

Uarnaa at Atom ywaMou Bmufru* By Enuat Footers 
JLt tho South Polo. By the late W. H. G. Klngatoa. 

* * EBVOATXOMAIa 

,h S«5Sd£nL" fKSSSL. 0 * ““ 

A ^^‘T5u^”i!?jrhTOhS^^ 

ol Agriculture bully lUi^tnsed. Bach. 

Farm Cress. By Profeaaar Wnghtaon. s 

Ufa Stock. By Profeator Wrighleon. 

Tba Tossg nttlaaa a or. Los sons las ear Lawti By H. F. 
LesisrTBA. Puliy iiluatraced. (Also In tm pern. xa. 6d. cech.| 
la By E. R. Mullins. 

1 gauattat in Practical Mnchnwlc a ail 
ys.ni.iw. oKslagn By R. G Blame. MJ. jVm. AatAeny 
KetHHd and hntarg*t, WMi n IUuUrauou. . 

Latta rPrimar (Tba How). By Prof. J. P. Poetgate . 
Latin Pros# tor Lower Tomas. By M. A. JeyfteM, H.A. 
Ohoanlstry. Tho PnMls Cobool. By j. H. Anderson, m. A 
OU Tainting, A **"-"*’ at. By the Hon. jfofiA 5oU»r. Cloth. 

_■). Oasosall’s *-*■*■*’ By Guillaume S. 

Conrad. 


AlEObra. —*—**’ oL By Gagjtaltb sad Haughion. Part I. 

Tktth. ( C as ayftf *. 7S. «d.| , 

Ew-bIIA Books I., 11, III. By Galbraith and Haughtea. 
rf^-T. Books IV., v'.. VI. fly Galbraith and HaSghtoa. 


Ortioo. By Galbraith and Haughton. 

M BKodal Joint” Wall Bbooto, for Inttructloa la Meaaal 
Training. By b. Barter. Eight Shoots. Bath. 

In World of Otars. By H. O. Amokl-Forster. HP.. Behaff 
Introductory Leascue w tho Study at Guosrsphy. Gkffp MMNm, 


aar Book. a Record of Gonoral LthOiy 
Prugnss sod Workj Edited by T hnm ee Green*ood. With oeor 
go Special Engravings. 

---— El ca t cb aa. T. J. Mucaamuu, LL.O. 

_ . Children at beat) Suren Toata at 
Volunteer. 

% w - w 


gc hclnui tw fkeUha a . By 1 
A. Book of AlftiKfttieia tfor i 
Age to Seronty. IBy au (Ud Volua 

The DreacMoe dor. eAd So 


f***?loSS^O^ InSpcot* ^LT8r*Wfi«55i 


From’ the 


ifty iUustrattona 


By H. T. 


Q aooaatriood Drasvtaig Mr Araup B s sdWrtH i 

Ltttay, M.A Aise and AMlwgad JMEim. 

1 H so paMlo Ubraataa. to Thomaa Greenwood. F.R.G S. 

ffrmr aSS Aaleryed Milton. luuetreted. 

ISattasal Ballwaya. Argument far Stats Pundwea By 

Wa^^ ^OaMs^AHto^-oP Ww to 


By tbe Rev. 


1 .. 1 1 11 T”*— . . ...-. ~*~9~ ■ ■ - ' T 

Cattail ■& CamOatao, Zamiud, Lutfzatt Sid, Londnti Pant, Nate York end Mtu amraa. 
a a * *. 


It 


» 





Cpssell fy Company's Classified List. 


HUWlki(i«Mn |WI»«|r< Its rtuongcr CrrvicM, Rolling 
Swcm, £ocotttotinl| liMdienn and Express Speed*. By the 
AniWx of ** UrltUaRaHway* With 1 hree Pkt»» 

sx szssdtwsjsi 

hgptaai Speed* By the Author ofJ)rit,«h Kail ray. • WlihPlare*, 

MMhHlu Mr Tnu Mllwiara, A tint Book o*. 

By ike Her J G LaSenTMX 

Xittufi Wandor tf enter*. n Kate s LoveiL inuttratcd 
>n>oil^b 4 |B tatradaotln to tbo (talr oL By 

TknMnglkaOaf Mwfeoamnt ByE Coadly JUu,tr*ted 

By R J ConwmHJonai 


«Mwwa mObtitiaittv me nonoB 

OnsM'i Gardan. By JSIlan T eamaysrelt fswln. 

TtaSoS C, B Biwgltt it 

AAigbWay WBorrow/ByHe»b*bir.ttfiand ****«*••. 
The Hlapnaiola Elate By John Bkiuudalle durum 
A jrreo ianoe ut a fib Imr»d By Hcrb.rt uunptw 
pw White ShiJ&o. By Hftnm Mttford j> 

4 StUma Prtnoot*. By Major Arthur Onmfh*, 

Tb* Admirable Lady Biddy Staaa By Fraik Bnrrutt « 
<$£* bSp 1 "* ♦ r-Bomanoe ot faeid** By 


mmm. By K ] Coma wall Jonas 
Ootooda. TbaUnirarn)TelegraphicPhnMBotf Dtikmndl^krt 

So 4 P*o*> A Ti'oasum for tbo Uttlo Oaot Yearly 

Volume Boards (Wp 6d) 

Mow Tootajoaontf Aa Introduction to IBo> 

Mho baty'i Sroootns-ftoom. 1 raaalated from the French by L 


« Emu** 

o Pomoiia‘A^rrav£». nfr Frank R Stockton 
A 4.0 Ropiitation or &eorge Saxon l)r Vfovloy RoWts, 
The ZilghUi ot Sydney By Lilian Turner 
la A fcov* Story BOq illustrated. 

A King** Huukt By Herbert Compton 
PUytnuurs and Pare eyes. Short Stories Sketches 6 tt 
Barry Fain 


xiet Sketches Set. 


Ski LMy l l P r<| Rttg'»||OOai. 1 nmelated from the French by 
Lady Colin Campbell. 

Fairway UanA By Horace Hutchinson 'illustrated 

Mtot on Ba Oorrfgidr, >Twl 4 t Barth and Oooaa. 

By Staadfah O (Sidy With B full page Illustration* 

M^awaat Thai M otor . atad Aft or. By A K caiman. 


Tbo LlcUe dquire By Wa Henry tie 1 1 1 ist ire 
BarO|J.h^i Bkvar A lQuianqeaf Equatorial Africa By I^iwrcnca 

Into tba Unknown A RomuuAof South Alrict By 1 awrcm-c 
Fletcher 

Mount Desolation An Australian Rom URC By W C irleo i fl i»e 
TneXwkward Squads, autd ocher Viator Bcorlea By 


.. TBOBMIOAL aUMVAZB (IHiut-ated) \ 

or Tbo Kara acta of Practical I Drawing ftr^Oabluatraakat* ' 
BM^SSnrtal, Drawing 4* Bricklayer* 

Drawing far Iconamesons | Gothic Btimework. 

CnoM&’a MOw Oolourod Natural idatory Wall 

■ h oots. Constating of 16 Subjects. Side— w by at In. Mounted 
( on rollats and earn chad 1 ach * 

Mow to,Braw (Mat Modal* and Common OMeots. 

By W t bparka* With as 1 l*Css Cloth gilt 

Mow to B bado dram Modal*, Oommoa Objoeta, aid 
Cams ot Ornamont. A metical Manual By w B bparka. 
FrutlaU Mu* and Solid Oonaotry, Including 
Oraphlc BHOaullC) Voi 1 , Elemi-nuiy stag* 
aiamoBtaunr Flower Tainting. With Eight Coloured Bun 
end Wood Engrannga 

BeyiAlHlatiiig, A Oowrte of. TwoVoi*. Carh 


The^Awlcwiupd^k®aueda, and other Ulster Stories 

The AvengMP of Blood By J Marhren C bbjn 
The Doingsi of Aattea Haw*. By A Conni*!)>ylr 
The Kan in Blaok. By Stemr) Wcyroan Ulu trated. 
Rather StafBord A Novel B; Anthuny Hop« 

The Modtoine Lsdy By L T* Mende 
A La Bellas'* and others By Fgert mcabtlo 
Fourteen to One, 4 eo By Elisabeth ^tuirt 1 helps 


Tides tad Tidal Ottrrentla By Oalbrautli end Hsutrlilon 

•moots ootnomABiii. Edited by Bishop ElUeutt 
Oatvoala, d* 6d) Hdraan* |*M| 

Nun)bora (a* ad) PhlUpplana (a J 

Peutarono my (» « «d) Ooloaaiauu, Tbaaaalonlaoa j 

Bt.Itattbew (cc ad) TlUm.^FMiMnoni^ebrawa, 

lit- Sark (v ) and Jamaa , (3c) 

tit. Puke It' il) Peter, Jude.and John. On 1 

K jphfi. (J1 td ) It Tbo BoyeTatlon Qah 

The Ante ot tba Apoatlaa An latroduotion to^ha New 
W «d) Toatament. (a. 6d J * 


dtne wobuv womhou. 

New end Od&w*i \ olumei by Fopnlsr Authors With PortrAlts In 
Seven V j)s etch conutnlng ■» works Cloth gilt edges l ach V ol 
•t* Each work can also be had separately (See xs.) 

3/6 *** Omturw Sdence ferlei Edita I by Sir Henry B. Kotcoe 

f D Cl. F ECS. Crown ariT Bach (See Faraday, p 

(A List §T the Volume* Post Free on application ) 

BDVOATIONAL 

OASMU'S KniUsb Plotloaery. <>iving Definituns nr more 
ihin ioo 000 Word^aod Phrases c Heap bdUum (Abo Superior 


ihjn xoo 000 WordA end Phrases LHtap PdUum (Abo Superior Storp PoeflU 
Edition, jt) . CA' ip wdttion 

]rg"J! &82!3St V± a ^ Mn , > -c™ 0 **'”* "TSuE^BSS. 

Memoirs ot we seoct aaissnt Men awn women ot eh Ages and MS vs one 1 


mery. Containing 
>meu of ell Ages and 

ft An entirely New 
Coloured Plates aud 


T aOnlfltlK d M ii t gr, ChMWtU'e Mev. An entirely New 
Cydopsedii, of TecheuxI Education, with Coloured Plates aud 
_ EagrnvlwA Complete In Six Volumes. Each 
AoUtT A Means of learalrc French and Substitute for Conversation In 
* t hat Language » v 

%a gfaw saa “* f^ *■ *• 

fTMUMlMMUm By ProC Perry* M r < 

Ovs^tejTTooli iForkmd njg Bud end MesUsie^ By 


a B> HCanlwO CreaswelL 
lughion. Cloth 

inuthand llaughton b 

btod Cloth > 

Lone Two Vola. In One 

F Oft % Abu* fturlrlmtl 

ry K ® ta * t6o, <^ “t> 

a j fc, J}, tba Hot & W Da 

ftNBksSiMuurT. <eu» 


tn gUA Olhil MwcMftiwrgiok WwflonorTt (*r« 

iSSft MWf o nBM ft to* 1 " ** *» ^ * 


Varaoft wiao or Otkorwlao. By Bilan Thotaarenft Tawtet 

Aubrey do Fwa'l Tooaaot A Selection. Edited by J ohn Drunlq. 
■hauiara, ft. ftoajudd. With about *uo Uhutraiiont 
Cloth I Alia et jt adatdl 

■porta .«t*wd, Teuattaaoa, OibaaoU’e COMloto Book of. 

Cktee hditian With oeef coo ifluttratlotu Cloth 
ToMKrteKoopor. Tho FnutleM. By Lawk WrlchL With 
Nuiuarau* Wcotlcw. _ u 


CeutM * Cmpe*a. Limited, ^MdjytU Sill, 


Two Old ftiMHao, TWO TooUak^fkirioa, ufafto 
ftago i ToffOr. A Jlwjy of the Faria Oomanuu Sy 
|M TOtyfOt. By Oeeag* MaatiMe 1-ano. 

Lmdml Petit, Lf*w Ptrk md Mdbturm. 

.. * « 


t 
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confd. 


PembOTton. MSftX (Works b>) Popular Edition 1 irt 

The Iron Pirate A Plain Tale of Strange Haul iml gt> on the 
Soi Illustrated - 

Tfcw lttpregnehle City. (5 m abcO*) 
c The laa Wolves. o 

The million of U1 Oerriogtoxu By T T ’inde 
lllu«trited ». 

Britain's Roll of Oloryi or. The Victoria Oroar. its 
Heroes, nod thoir Valour. By D Itr l l^y • Ah sfravea 
Cheap and Enlarged / iihon 

StevaMOtti Robert Louie (Works by) Popular t iitton 
i ach f s e also 6d and ) 

Kluv Solomon's Minos. By If Rider Hi^ard llld (*W /r<rtU I 
British Battlos on Land and Sea. cheap laitton In 
1 our Volf. With about 8uo LnKrwnff!i L ich 
goftense for A 1 I. TdltM by Dr Koliwrt Hr wn MA.TI S Ec 
Cmap Edition With over i too lllustralnns Five Vow La h 
Familiar Qardon Flowers, iotufar h ittion inFivoVcb 
J tty Coloured PI *t« hi each Vol Cloth gilt Lich 
Familiar Wild Flonrers. By I Hulmr F LS . 1 S A / pu I 
tar hd tin in I veV its Wltl 40 Colo ired 11 itaa in earl V I Pu.li . 
Merry CHrle Of Borland. I3j 1 T MeaJe Illuviritel 
An Old Boy's TexaSt By Haiol I Avny Wltl K I U is H 
A World BonoatS the Waters 1 or, Merman's Land. 

B) irov Uctard W Btm-ks 

A Redo to Khiva. By I red Burnaby NnvhdthoH Illusrr ited 

Locomotive Ingtae, The Biography of a. By livnry 
) ritli Illustrated 

Liberalism, Suays la. b> six Oxford Men 
Mayie at Homo. By I rof ll jtiman J ully Hi istrsted 

Some Legendary Landmarks of Alrioa. By Mrs 

J rink Evaiu 

Old and Mow TostanConte, Plain Sntroduetlons to 

thO Books Of the. Jkepnntet from Bishop Jbliic tts Bllle 
Commentary la 1 wo Volumes Each 
Tbo Barly Days <*f ObnaUasslty. By the Very kev Dean 
I air&r D D , F K S Cheap Edition (W a/ o 7s fid. its 242, 

Tkf^lf. Of Obrlsto By the Very Rev Dean I error D D 1 R S 
With 16 Full page 1 Idles Cheap Edition Cl Ah £dt ('superior 
r iihon doth gut, gilt edges jr (A See also 1* 60,40s 6d us , 

24s and 4ot ) 

TbS Life and Work Of It. Panl. By the Very Rot Dean 
1 arrar D D F R b. C heap h ittion With x6 J nil page Plates, 
Cloth gilt. ( see atvo 6<1 , zos 6d., 15s , 21s 84* Am) 

Oleeaibffs after Hsurvost. By Dm Rev John R Vernon M A 
Storjr Poena for Touag etna Old. Edited by L Davenport ^ 

TMtalUUM’ n,aldu By A PhytlcUn Chtaf MdUion 
BaaUaa, Bnttorfiloa, Moth*, aud otbor fnaoeta. By 

Kippd Ft. amt W h.inont Kirby With ColouredFlates 
Tba Oaruatlon Waniiol. Fdllad and luuad by tha NiHoiwl 
CaruaAou and Piloioc aeclaty (bouth.ru Sacttoni Ar* Ftluim 

^FAflTSSgSSi %9&££Fa£t82V 

■lutltloghamahlr* Bkotnhoo. By B h Kuna* With Him 
uatioQ. by H K. bloomer Cloth 

Varaoa, wiaa or Otkorwlao. By Bilan Thetaayenft Tawiat 
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Cassell £ Company's Classified Price List 




* 5 


'--By Goirau.uder Clauds_ 

BdbL«s«U's Oyr e er. A Story c 

r*wv«iMmv«ii< *»e*r, 

To Psnleh Of SlUl A f 

m llorac* HutchlAon, TUattrated, __ 

*ToldOM of Mo«|. By A..lv- 


Tala of the Slave Trade 
•>ln» Railway Lite. By 


Industry an d |g |pncu. 

A mSkli&lfoo 


omamlug qumormn 


r f &9 OflAMft. D$ 

..__ Illustrated. * 

VlgnMgpt from tho Annals of 

_ r Ud OtlAr Itfidli By the 

Cloth, Arw Pdttton. Net. 

_ _ __ __Sam Browid, and 

Aunt StfiaL llluttrated. ^ (A , ^ 

m PoMlsr AvtBbra. Comply to In One Vk*. 
lBuvtratlona. 

...-AlB In Bute uojru. with 300 Original 

Illustrations, Cheap Bduum, Complete In One Vol, 

OuaoU'S Illaitrmted Btutyao* Wlthatpoiiginal Illustrations. 

Cheap Edition. _ ... 

A XBoqk ot Merry Mei. By jRggi^Browne, " Sheila," Isabel 
_ Wihwn, and C 1— MatfiKix. Illuaffaied. _ ... *,• 

The Sunday fteimp-BooksttConAning sever X hfrndced bcTip- 
turo Stones in Pictures. Boards. (Oise •« f/o/A, 5s.) o| 

Biop'l Fablea CAnr/ **'/»*», Cloth. (-4A# «n df/A, bsvelUd\ 
boards, gtU edges, 5s > • 

Wit Cifclt»TOat Album. Illustrated throughout * 

Picture Album of All Porto. With r- u'f-page Jllutfriti' 

Album for Homo. School, and Play. co> 

Stories by pop 4ar Author*. 

Bo-Pom. a treasury far tbo Xdbttlo Oaea Illustrated 
throughout Cloth gilt Ywuly Volume, (See also ss. 6tL) 40 

ftoblnaon Cruooo. Ouiill'i Mew Fine-Art iBdttlon 
of. With upwards of 100 Original Illustrations by WaltePraget 
Cheap, h'dttirn. Cloth Ollt. (Also at 5s. 1 

Swims t Anally Rounson, OmssU'o Illustrated. Cloth. 

__ (A ’ tu doth, belittled boards, snttedeeu ra-l 

The London, Brighton ana South Const Railway, its 

•Passenger Services Rolling Stock, locomotives, Gradients, end 
_Hxpm^s Speeds with Two Plates. 

Vicar of WakolleUL The. did other Works bygColdimlth, 
illustrated. (Also in doth, gilt edges, 5*.) 

Travels. Cheap Edition. With Kighty-eight Engrae* 

4to, cloth. (Also m cloth , gilt edges, ss.» 

__. S.ND ENLAKGin SBklHbi. Half-Yearly 

Vila.* WitluSiic FuU-poge Coloured Plate* and numerous other 
Pi£turds4>rtbfcd ffl Colour. Coloured boards. (See also 5s.) 

POPULAR BOORS FOR VOUNO PSOPLB. 

CrownBvo, wlllvliiglit Full page Illustrations. Cloth gilt* 
i K«d Ron and Tiger Lily. By L. T. Meade. Illustrated, 
t A Swoot (Sir 1 Oraduate. Ry L. 1. Meade. illustrated, 
t Pe”r I A. New-fUablonod Girl. By L T Meade. Illustrated. 

i A World of Gtrlai AAtory of a bcbooL By L T. Me.ido. 
i Tbs Palace BeautUUL A Story for Girls. By L. T. A carte. 
i BushfUl FlftMU. By I- T. Meade Illustrated, 
i The White House s.t Snob Oov. By Sarah Pitt. Illustrated. 

The Xing’s Command 1 A Story for Qtrta. By — Maggie 

bymiiigtuii, Ulus tinted. Cheap ltd 1 dm. w 

•Lost among White Africans 1 a Boy’s Adventures 

By Il.ivid Kcr. 

A Story o^the Souriin War. By 

__ , J Tlw Bof. of Templeton. 

By Till.otJIa.ne. Read 
For rnary tend Kuom By r>. M. Party, with 8 Full-page 
lihibtrnilona. 

With Claymot. tend Bnyonet. .By Col. Party Groves. 

i llu.tr.too. 

rive gtare in te Uttl. Pool. By Edith Carrlugton Illustrated. 

Snots markrd thus t ran also be haj in tape* tor bindings, extra 
t loth i> tie, gilt edges, jp. tmh . 

Tho Story ot Africa, nnd Its bplontn. liy Dr. Robert 
Jlruwn, KL..b. Illustrated. in Four Vote, cheap Edition. Hath. 
[Seealso 7k fid.) 

Bln. Commentary for English Readers, BUhop 
ElUeottis. limliraciiir the old and Nbw r l umamlnis. tight 
Vols. Each l’cr yet jh I See a/.o .it., j£,'a r,«. fid awl Ej 17., ori). 
Building World The New Pijctirel Journal on Bunding and 

New and Enlarged 


Ouniver’s 1 _ 

_ In A hv Morten, C Town 4 to, < 
tormips roUU (NEW AND 


_ fiiviiiiiiKUBit iiiunitiiv'i. c. n tttp 

*IfOSt among Wbito Afrio 
on the Upper Congo. 13 
» For rortune and Query* 

F Lewi* Hough. 

u Follow uy loondor ” 1 
«t Bau *■ ■ 


Buildliig Trades. Half-yearly volumes. Each. 
srlc> The llluttrated Journal for Mechanics. 


Worts. _ . .. .. 

±tnet. tlall-Yearly VoK. Lack. 



pfrty Rbeeta. 

(See also roc. W.) 


r. Complete In Two Vela By Edward WalSord. 
Original Illustrations cheap hduton. JfacU. 

Xaondon, 0UI aad Mo«r« In Six Vol*. Containing abo J r.ooo 

__ llhMtratioaaf Cheap Editutn* iiacli (See also 9s i Jr 

- Illustrated. Cheap htiiHotff In Two 


With about 400 
i See 


World of Wsadsn, 

Vols. Each. 

Watoa utdJDleok I___ 

the British Horologies! Institute, 

Dtilcn 4*i Textile Fabriss. 

Comured and numerous outer Illustratii. 

Spinning Woollon nnd Worn tod. By w. s. B. McLaren. 
Fronobf OasseU’s Lessens in* 

Complete in OnevoL iSee alto as. <kl*) 

Orawing tor MaaMnUts send Sviinews. By HiUs A. 
Davidson. With over aoo IQusirattona 


By D. Glasgow, Vice-rresidont of 

By T. R. Ashenhurst. With 
inn; 

Mi'u and jkevtted Edition. 


*T^OtlRC 


■a raavu, 

By Wtetei Craw. With 


With about 9,Mo Ru rpes 


XXXVBTRATEB eoorb roa 
riora’S r««UKt- A Masque of Flowcra 
40 pages m Colours. m > 

SdttUO jPollm. Half-Yearly ytim Netu and Enlarged Series. With 
Six Full-page Coloured PtatoafOuL nummo other IHctunn printed 
in Colour. Cloth gilt, gftt riA (See Mso «. Oi.) 

•vouftmoMiok 

A KUtorySf BaiUhd. From the Lwtdtng ^f Julius Caesar to 
th* Present Day, By H. O. AsNOLD-EofclflHA M.P lUu*t^Yted. 

OasssU’i XMs%uy of«sok«n - 

mul Key to the frinegtoe of Cookery. 

Bcariet and idif,eh lenganr 

Ulumtlhm Xfsia Jjt Chm ptr eSHmi. *** M 1 


, _ , ■tt-i -rrai ■■erri msw* With fcyhri Text, 

_MapJf New Coloured' Platea. New Type, Ac. Cogiplote 

In Eight vote. Each, a _ 

QaudaatttlS. bongs for Colleges and Schools. Edited by Joint 
Farmer. {rhtu^ord* only, ineb.iper covers, 64.; cloth, yd.,» Las also 
be obtained inheets coatwmg two Bongs (words aud music) in 
quantum* ot one do/en atuijfpwuda, at id. irar bheet. 
loe Domtun, Rhyuiemud Stag* for Children. Edited by John 
Farmer. Old Notntjon au^WordS. A^.—/ Ya‘ jJtrfffi* 


in •* Quiet Dorn urn -fwu§ 


Notation) can ho had in two parrs. 6 <C eadt. _ . 

Etedcbnid BlMViDf. By \V. U. Spwkra With 5' PuU-pOfo 

Kirtortotel CtejRoena. 6tem«U’« OolaaMd. #)*• Jiounral 

on cftiivas and varmslied, with roUers. Each. tSft also id. and we,) 
Driitef of TotetUo rtekrio. Tlw. By^Prof- UummA 
Stool ante Iron. By IV»f. wTH. Gnpnwood, K.C.S., tec. 

Bf Irina PteliteWi My Walter WT Hay. K.I. With SHDwn 
Coloured'Platrv W _ ... .... . 

Wtetor-Colour To In tins Book. By R. r. Lartch. With 
Coloured Plates, 

Neutral TtatoA Ooutm of PsJatlaf la, with Twntp 
fourPL-CbabylTp. laeitch. , ^. 

China Painting. By Florence laewH. With Sixteen Original 
Coloured Plates. 

nowon, utfBnr to Point tliom . By Bui Brtt* wui. 
Tea Cofourod Plata. - 

ucuoioa*. 

St. Ooorso tor BSsstondi and ntltac Sranana pnachad to 
Children. By the Key. Cn.ni i .Iramouth^lliore. M. A. 

Ufa of tlw World to Ooao Too. and otteor SnWooto. 

By Ih. RnCooa 1 eignmoulh shot a, M. A. 

Wbyi tend Ofi'w Wkfit or. Out Ions Oroteturoo tend 
tkoir TnlM.\ By fa. H. Hamer. With iUuumtioat by Harry J). 
Nelson. Colaurra board. Ah> Llath, gilt edues 1aU gtli.fia. 6d. 
Tbo SheUteuli/or tet Son to too 'Station. By Aloe]. 

Bovd. withfl IdtB p.lfe lUnstr, town . 

Q’a (A. r. gaiiier-Cuuch) Worlu, Dnlfom Edition A 
Dood Man'a Book. [See also fid.) . Tho Blue Baviliona. 

Tun Bplenoid a»ur. “I Saw Thro® alilpa, and 

The Aatonlahiu* History of I other Wimer . Tates. 

Troy Town. 4 Nouohta and Croaaea. 

Wandering Heath. > The Deleotablo Duchy. 

OnoooU'o Wage vine Volume. Half-Yearly Vote. With 
about TOO thiytnni iUustmtlons. (Ala.. Yearly Vol.. Bs.) 

Our Own Oountry. Cheap Edition. With t-aoo Original Illus¬ 
trations. Ihree Double Vote Each. 

The atfijy of toe Son- Edited by Q. (A. T. Quttlor Couch.) 

Illustrated. Cheap Sett.on. In Two Vow Hach. 

Roguoo of too riery Oroaa. By s. Watlwy. Wits a FuU- 
paaa lllustrationa. > 

Tho South tefrleon flllatete. By W. C. Scholia. M.D. 

Tho Highway of Eottero aad Its Echoes el famous 
Foototepa. By Thomas Archer. 1 Hum rated. 

Tho Memo Uf o of too Anelant Ore eve. Translated bom 
the Genian ut Prof. H. Blimmer by Alice Zitnmern. Illustrated. 
Cheap hdition. 

To tho Death. By R. P. Che two de. With Four Plato. _ 

Beyond too EM Bfouatalno. lUu%tmted. Uy l. T. Mead! 
Induatritel Freedom ■ A study In Politics. Uy B. k. Wise. 
Loaas Btanual. A t-omeilsueu of Tsble. and liuie, for the Use 
of Loot) Authorities By Charles P. Cotton, M.InstC.E., M.SLI.A, 
Birds’ Zfeetsu Eggs, tend Effg-Colleotlns. By R. Keerum. 

l-.Z S. Wltg au t oloured Plates of Eggm Piltlt Thoumnd. . 
Modogo Shot Buns. By w, w tjteetior. illustrated. , 
Etegllsle Writers. Uy Prof. H. Mora. Vote L to XI. Each. 
VtecelUtetlon trlndicatod. By John C McVail, M.D. • 
Medical and CHntcsl Mauusls, ter PraoStionara and Siu- 
denu ot Medudno. A List pois /res oh npptwation. v Also at 
js. fid-. 8s. 0d., ys, and ros fid.) A tes 

English Oommons nnd Forusts. By tha intoe. G, Sluw- 
Xotevre. 

Agrarian Tenures. By the Rt Hon. G. Sltaw-Letevra 
Oassell's Oonciee OyolnpwiHe. With too Illustrations. A 
Cyclupmdia lb One Volume. d 

Mtehasirarsdayi dlsUla afil_ 

Thompsou, F.K.S. (Century Sciencgnenea.) 


By PmC Silvan us P. 


Potsherds. 
Some Persons 


NOVELS. 

Extra crown svo. doth Bach. 


1f.ee, 3s. 6d.)l 


A Puritan'S wife. By Max Pemberton. 

The Impre gn able City. By Max Pemberton. [Also a Popular 

Edition,3*. fid.) J ^ 

j.By K. W. Hotyung. 

peetn Cold i A Romanos of ReslylM. 

If te Rtelr*s-E r e sjth . Mmtratod Edition, 

* fit 

lv “" YBy Fitok Stocktes. 

_ Bs p taa Man.) | 

Tbi*S US^j^J.M.Berrta 

Pro 


Heiddto 

liilL 



6 d. Ectjtion in January, rtw- 

«rt Louw ‘ 


J* 

fatevenson. 


By Robert 
___aim. 

Chfalleyt Pi 

- nuooeea-lly harsh Pitt. 

inms of WrMhs^s Court. 

u gii*T.r •** 

’“tiAf &S&L& Km<ori '° l “ w ^ ric R ‘* ta “ t 


By Robert Macliray. 
By France* Healb 


e/- 

cont'i. 

< 


«/■ 


is,. — cm . ..»■ i . . . .. -■ntn.nvw.teY s n ■ 1 " - - 

Cm*u A Compute/, Limbp/, LudgUtt gill, London; Paru, New York and ASdbourn*. 




6/* 
cottfd . 


Cassell Sf Compass ClaMJuk Prie ** List . 


> 


**&**"*?* *9 OrttletpoL Comdc&og of Artiest# contributed to i VouAooIk . 

Mr* s Otter. By A T QuilWtf Couch. ~ lKriK?S?l'i 

w Id Uteftt Xonfc ByR Kenton, F 2.S. Profusely Illustrated..] 

OnurcBof Swltad, Tfco. £ History fbr the People. By the 

c v S ^ S ^ r E ' , E .“ ch ft V “' * e &~* 

A « 3 PWMS 3 fcW T *“ - **•*“• to 

Aj ^ ay^rSar ’"- r - 1 - 8 - 

“* Br-C. B. 

«»M#J VodMt MktcteW, UOtk Six® 5l by 3, in 

VMmrlai Mnr |MdtM With PraO-o by Sir W a Per 
KCMU, Af|eut-tf\neral for New Zeateiul, Ill ultra ted 
Oa*s*JX’a Vniveml Portrait aaul<P. Containing *040 
Portruit, of Celebrated Man And Wo.iieu oFlS# Dey. Wlff briet 
memoirs end facsimile autographs In One VoL 
Omonoll’o Mow World of Wit ud HaQonr. With New 
Picture* end New Text In Two VoU. hechT" ** 
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Oaokwry Boole# Now O&lvefnL flnwelVi, By 

laxsie Hrrlte^e. VVIth te Coloured Plates end otl^r Illustrations. 
Natural MUtcrnr, OmmU'I. Edited by Prof. P. Martin 
• Duucan, M7D. F R.S. In Three DouhlCVoU. Each. Illustrated 
TRO Throo Borneo. By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar, DD..FR9 
D/cut Edition. With • Full-page Illustrations. 

Ballads UAd ftoatf* By fYilliam Makepeace Thackeray. With 
Original Illustrations by H. M. Brock. Cloth, gilt top. 

***£?*?£?*?!*£* Of War sod FaoMPBy Archibald 

Forbe*. LL D <-rar also ife) ” 

Itar-Land, By Sir Robert btawell BaU, LL D. A-ustmted. 

Q®SSJ luaaari or, tho Tournojr /* tha Uly and 

5 ri ?« iu ? Kio 0 S‘’ ,, “ ,,, ^ r 40 t> ** t * 1 of Ue - y * by w,u * r cnn *- 

Ra.n4fLBd Kr* Traiatajr.By G. Rick*, 5fie. Two Vola., with 


bixteen Pages of Coloured 1 


Each 


tea in each Vol, Crown 410. 

.. _ - Tti -- --- Edited by the Very Rev. Dean Pluraptre, 

JD uat ™ tod * Completeml'wVolfc CiotL Bach. {Also m 
i *» PM*. t eta. or 94%.) , 


BDUOAnONAL . 

****•*->* 

BHUA WtOTtmi, A. Pint Uutoh of. By ProC Henry 
Morley. Amnrf mnd fnAnyrtf Edition 

By Gnlbrnith nnd H.ughton. 


Ali«bn, ihnw.1 of. 

Baffin Utttmturm, Ubcmry at By Profewor Henry 
Morlay With lUnitntlon. taken Bom Original MSS Popular 
Edition. VoL 1 1 skoribk English Pouiie. Vol it hxub 
. THAIIONS OP ENGLISH RELIGION VOllIl I M1USH FLAYS 
- Vol JV.i SHORTER WORKS IN ENGLISH PROSE VoL V 
SKETCHED OF LONGER WORKS IN ENGLISH VERSE *NO 
PROSE. Each. ISa alto £$ p) 

XlMtrteity Ul tta* Barrie, of Hu, A Popular mnd Practical 
Treatue With upward* of ,5a IUn.trattain, fftw Edition 
f Applied Haiflanlos ftp John Perry, MJL, Ac, inundated. 

Plkaet. The Btoir Of Our. By the Rer. Prof Bonney. » R S., 
At, With t^lourenPlatea and Map*, and about 100 Illubtratlona 
Oaaiall'a XiuUfry of Udta. In One Vol Choop Edition 
Tha sPortnPM dhsrla. Burton Bnrbor. Illustrated with 
FortywHle Plarea and Portraits, and containing Introduction bv 
Harry Funny). Chomp Edition. 

British BUllOllOi Chomp Edition Illustrated. Two Vola. In One 



Vtraeata 

I‘of Medicine. 


(<’ 

— rr-f 

A CrltV il 
of publicatbn. 

® P BBUBIOm. 5 

o p Tks. oAVw mnd En Auf O d Strior. With 
itrlbutlona. About 900 f^t^inal lUustrattonfc 

. Earlier and Later Collected Poe me, 
oMc cdulf. D.D. Wlftl FraABapnce. 

Bo|Vl4n«. ByB. T.A. 


several bundled 
Cloth. 


Matin 

Iftlefly ______ 

Two Vol*, Ifceaw a 
Newuchton UuBIMa 

Evetta, M.A. Illustrated . , _ . 

famUy Prayar Bosk, Thf. Edited bF R«*. Canon Garbett, 
M.A., and Rev S. Martin. With l<uU«p«Be Illustration 1 *. A tw 
_ Edition. iAtso leewmmi, 16s ) _ _ . 

OmmU'I OenelMJMbie oietiaaatT 1 , By the Rev. Robert 
_ Hunter LL D , F O 5 WfCLc oloured Mnp* and other I lustrations 
XKYnr'l Life of Oliriato T Cheap tlfttstrmted Eritttotu Lai go 410, 

, _ Cloth. A#vVi 4 m e 6d> ips. « , azs., 34s. mnd 4^s ) <* 
tramr*« Bartr Days Uf Ohriktlnnltp. rofnimr Edition. 

' Cloth, gilt edges, i4« tUsoy^ ad . tffi , art , 94* , and *as.) 
fanvrij Ufa sand won of life. PaoL Cheap illustrated 
Ato hdmwn. {Heals* « 6d. 7s 6d . 15s 91s , 9^ and 4«.) 

u •tutdAF" • its OrfilBi Bitorfi aad Preaent ObU> 

canon (Hampton Lectures, 1660), By the Yen. Archrte*COU 
... Hesaey, D C.L, Fifth hdit/on % 

aWdVturn of OhrUt v Tbo, With about 7 no Original Ulus 
tratioM. Cloth. {Also at zob 6d) 

OUMtafelMo. Cheap Edition. l(Vutrated Qoth . {Also a superior 
eamon at van, fid./ 

o _. __ 


lide Silghts on tbo Oonfliota^ of BtotUodtam, Dmi*^ 


bowler of Debates of the 


Oaisall’S. With upwards of 
Each 


« *Hustr?riotis Four 

Fade Tom's Bahia, By Harriet Beecher Stowe Fitts Art 
Mnnonai Edition. With upwards of One Humber 1 Original Illustra¬ 
tions by Jenny Nyitrfim Stoopemlaal Cloth gilt, gilt edges. 

Tha SJifo and AdvantorM of Oaorca Aniwtua Mala. 

By Hhnself Cheap Edition. One Vol 
popular me tor/ Of Aalnala. By Henry S.herren, F.Z.S. 

With 23 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 

Royal dopdowy Pioturas, lfefefe, in One Vol 

Po al 'a MlltOV’S Paradise XKMIt. IBuvtratod by GuiMve DorA. 

Popular &QuiOtu Uoth or buckram. {See also a is.) 

Sord's BUM'S Purgatory and Paradise, lUustrated by 
Gustave Dord PopnlarJldmm. Cloth or buckram. {See also aia) 
Ba re's Outa'a fmerao. Illustrated by Gustave Dor4. with 
^ iQtrodactlon by A. J, Butler. Popular Edition. Cloth ox buckram, 
t tet also a if.) • • 

(fi Sija° b *' t 

Tk L*?51B» , aS». (jb lao/C Planck and othm* 

BubfoejU Wf mill Wplfufly fly «» Rt. Hon. Laid P*y- 

•ntordny Janmli itbmHI ’o Taarly Vokuno. niuSratOL 
ottloo of cb* Valid. Illuatrawniirougbcuc wbb fb, fUmontlou 
o and FomaRa. CoopMa In Foa. Vola. Each. 

? Dr. Robert BrfiWa. Bus- 


second Quarter oi the Nineteenth Century i8j7< 

from the Notes of the late Rev. Joseph howler o- 

WeQemn Conference. Withw Biographical Sketch and a Centenary 
Contribution to the Constitutional History of Methodism 
Isell’B WsnslHSi Yearly VoL With i.ago Elust atlons 
{AUo Half Yo arty Pol. 5s.* * . 

tarns. The Illustrated Paper for Boys Yearly Volume. \ 

t r 1 fe 


hrt. The Bible Story Pictured by Eminent Modern Painters. 
Edited bv A G 1 eraul*, KSA In One VA 
TP* Quian’s Kapira First Volume, with abou I300 fiill.page 
illustrations, reproduced from authentic photographs, a mrge mimtwr 
of which have been raa ^e f pecirily tor dus work, and printed on Plate 
Pa|Cter (To be completed li Two Vo»4 • 

___id Walts, Pictorial. With upwards of 330 beautiful 

lustrations prepared from copyright photographs. Also an 1 diuon 
otMuperior paper bound in half-perslan, marble sides, gilt edges, and 
in box, xjs net 

f tlfa fn ObrlBto Being Extracts from 1 
Reverend John Ihytch Sergieft (I at her John) 

CoulaeflT, St. Peierahurg 

XCtlMki Elmctrndtp. By Prot W E. Ayrton. Completely Re 
writtfcn. Illustrated. 

Frutao^arauuk Mar, fla si tl l's History of UiOa Com¬ 
plete In Two Volumes. Containing about 500 Illustrations Lach 
Old mad MOW Ports. A Narrative of Its History, its People, and 
Us Places. By H Sutherland Edwards Profusely Illustrated In Two 
Vots Each {Also tn giU edges, sos fid) 

Oonqucats of tht Oroas. Edited by "Edwin Hodder Illustrated 
C ompletein 1 hres Vots .Each 

Advo&turo. Tha World of. Complete In Three Vola Fully 
Illustrated Fach «> _ 

_, _ “ “J a&d Tftmoa Of. Complete In 

1 wo Vola. illustrated. Each. 

__12_ and feta Stan* By Dr. Robert Brown, F LS. 

Complete in 3 Vola. With Coloured rates and numerous Wood En¬ 
gravings. Each. 

Ihwnl mitonr. OUMll’a Vol I., Barly 

and Creek History VoL II., The Roman Period Vol III, 1 he 
Middle Ages. VoL IV., Modern History With Illustrations. Each. 

. TRo Ustorr of. By the Rev. }. *A- WyHe. 
r ob With 600 Ifliutratkins. Each. (Use also 30s.) 


1 the Diary of the Most l 
a) Translated by E h. 


Middle Ages. 

roto o ta n fe lM . 

LL.D. Three 


__ __ ^ of feMo (OMsairs) 1 

Vola ~ About fioo lUustratlons Gai * 


_ Complete in 

__ _ ich. {Libra* V Edition, tos.) 

UMO-Turldah War, OaiMll's KUtory of the. With 
about tbo Illustrations. Two Vola. Each. > , . e 

Lo n d on, Old mad ljow. Compile hi Six Vota Containing 
.bout i,aoo Illustrations. EacE {See also 4*. 6d ) a . 

idon* Or#«tor. Complete In Two Volik By Edward Walfocd. 
T ich about 400 Original Iilusmdona Each. (See also 48. fid ) 

«ha OmmU'I Old and Mow. Complete In Three 
With too Original lUustrationa. Each. {Seeatso mt and spa) 
for All* devised Edition Complete In Flee vote Epch 
about 350 lHustrafloos and Diagratna. Bach. * 


Tho Qaaaa'S London. Containing nearly 300 Exquisite Views 
of Loudon and Its Environs, together with a fine series of Pictures of 
the Queen a Diamond Jubilee P r oc ea d o w . Enlarged Edition. 
OmmU'I fMlUy Lowynr* An Entirely New and Original 
Work By a Borristor-al-Law. 

QaiMtl'a rauoilp Footer, By A Medical Man. < 


(AUo Libraryiiduion, UluatralCL jVola. ja.«dL Mck.) 

Tka Dor. Boat QdiUa. Wlf^Eboui niuatiauoaa by Guam. 

TMj By thfcRar. William Baoliam. 

fwAS^R Sfafajiy WRh Srandarrltfor Juritfuf. Edited 

Edition. Is On. Vol "(Alto OripHimJEdtltoM, with . CmmiMd 

Flatwu# tlimmnta£nam\np l at. , r _ * * 

.Wahnsiay. 


Cetull * Cdmficgv , TSmitnti ' iMdttU * Hill , Lomdtm ^ PofvfNtvt York and Mtiimrm . 
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